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Take the 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front St. 


out of CREDIT! 


A Re 
WasH 
Let 
PRIVA 
It's always a problem to know how r 
much credit to extend to 7. 
commercial borrowers—and for how long. THE 
The larger the loan volume of a bank, “BLA 
the greater the risk element and the more La 
responsibility the lending officers must assume. :, 
Hundreds of banks throughout the country Srup 
have solved this problem by lending money on 
inventory field warehoused by Douglas-Guardian. 
In this way, the bank holds twofold security for 
the money it advances—our field warehouse receipts 
and the merchandise of the borrower. ai 
For complete information about the DOUGILAS- HEAl 
GUARDIAN PLAN for increasing the loan volume of your MEE 


bank phone or write our nearest office. 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 
CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. 
PHOENIX, Ariz., 3747 East Coolidge 
ATLANTA 2, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

ALBANY, Ga., PO. Box 24! 
FAIRMOUNT, Ind., 114 So. Miil St 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 


CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 East 232 St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

MIAMI 50, Fla., 12385 N.W. 17th Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Nation-wide Field Warehousing 
CHE 
HOUSTON, Texas, P.O. Box 8188 PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. Pur 
DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bidg. BOISE, Idaho, P.O. Box 1351 
HOLLAND, Mich., 1100 South Shore Drive ROCHESTER 4, N.Y, Commerce Bldg. AC 
COLUMBUS 12, Ohio, 2585 Shrewsbury Road SAN FRANCISCO 3, Calif., 785 Market St. Fin 


FRESNO, Callif., 2052 Colleve Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 293 Bridge St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniel Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Fia., 416 Tampa St. 
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Wage earner and Salesman... agree 


Yes, wage earner and salesman . . . architect and executive — almost 
everybody agrees that paying bills by check is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient way. And regardless of occupation, all your 
customers are sure to appreciate your thoughtfulness in supplying 
them with checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. The 
high quality of these fine papers is self-evident to the ultimate user 
and can play an important part in building and maintaining pleasant 
customer relations. If you have not yet tried La Monte Safety Papers, 
samples are available from your lithographer or from us direct. 
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A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1NDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE SON; MOTLEY, 
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JUST A MINUTE 


The Association's New Year 


Tue American Bankers Association 
has just held its 80th convention, a 
milestone reached by fewer organ- 
izations than you might think. 

It was a big gathering, this meet- 
ing at Atlantic City. And the pro- 
gram was unusually good. 

We’re sorry .that that ancient 
enemy of editors, The Deadline, pre- 
vented us from reporting the con- 
vention for you in this issue; but 
it just couldn’t be done. However, 
next month we’ll make up for lost 
time and cover the story in, as the 
phrase has it, “text and pictures.” 

Meanwhile, read “Meet the New 
President” (page 48), a sketch of 


Homer J. Livingston, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
whom the convention named to suc- 
ceed Everett D. Reese of Newark, 
O. Here’s a good chance to get ac- 
quainted. 


November 


Lixe the folks at BANKING, you’ve 
been waiting, of course, to celebrate 
Cat Week, Butter-Baked Turkey 
Time, Gift Cheese Shopper’s Time, 
Optimist Week. So we hasten to 
suggest that preparations start im- 
mediately, for November brings the 
opportunity. 

You should be especially nice to 
kitty for seven days come the 7th, 
unusually sanguine from the 15th 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover is a portrait of Homer J. 

Livingston, who, within the past few 

days, has become president of the 

American Bankers Association. An arti- 

cle about Mr. Livingston appears on 
page 48 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 
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Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communica- 
tions to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Chicago office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington office, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
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expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
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CHECKING 


“That’s why we want to open a check- 
ing account—to pay for some things.” 


through the 21st. But take the en- 
tire month, rather than just a week, 
to consider the merits of the Thanks- 
giving bird (buttered), and to do 
your shopping for what Mr. Webster 
calls “‘the consolidated curd of milk.” 
All of November has been allotted 
for those festivities. 

If you’re bookish, National 
Authors’ Day is Nov. 1. Perhaps 
this reminder is too late. However, 
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Money doesn’t grow 
on trees... but it 
does grow in 


VISABANK 


It’s easy to see why VISABANK 
makes savings grow ... 

VISABANK’s outstanding beauty 
adds life and color to its surroundings 
and. presents a constant invitation to 
save. 

Then too, a visible scale shows at a 
glance the actual amount of money in 
VISABANK, creating an irresistible 
urge to keep saving more. 

Youngsters like to keep their VISA- 
BANKS in sight . .. they know from 
experience, that’s the way to fill them 
—dquick! 

VISABANK works for you 7 days 
a week ... your name is stam in 
gold on the front and your advertis- 
ing message appears on the back. 

VISABANK body is clear plastic 
with top and base either marbleized 
or in your choice of beautiful solid 
colors, 

VISABANKS are self liquidating. 
— and advertising helps furnished 

ree. 


Please ask for full information. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


1010-Y Woodland Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


you can catch up with National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, 14-20, an occa- 
sion that usually gets some attention 
even in these days of more trans- 
itory entertainment. If you’re mu- 
sical, you can hardly wait for Na- 
tional Accordion Week, 18-25. If 
you like birds inside rather than 
outside the house, National Cage 
Bird Week is down for the 21st 
through the 27th. 

And come the dawn of Nov. 29, 
National Prosperity will be with us 
for a Week. 

Oh yes—Election Day’s the 2nd, 
Armistice Day the 11th, and Thanks- 
giving, which can hold its own with 
any of the new-fangled occasions, 
arrives on the 25th. 


Where Will They Get the Money? 


From Herbert Bratter, one of BANK- 
ING’s Washington observers, comes 
this one: 

We have been looking at the re- 
vised Federal budget figures for this 
fiscal year and the Treasury circula- 
tion statement of U. S. money. If 
all the money in circulation and in 
the Federal Reserve banks were 
handed over to Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey to meet the 
budgeted expenses of fiscal 1954-55 
it would accomplish only 53% of the 
job. That is, it would take nearly 
twice as much as the total of all our 
paper and metal currency to pay for 
the cost of the Government this 
year. 

If all the coins in the hands of 
the public and Federal Reserve banks 


| were collected for paying excise 


taxes they would pay not even a fifth 
of such levies this fiscal year. 


“I’m sorry to report that the Christmas 
Holiday sales prospects are only slightly 
better than in °53” 


A still from the sound film, “It’s Every. 
body’s Business,” released by the U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce. The picture 
illustrates how the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution have enabled Amer- 
icans to outproduce the world 


All the paper money of this coun- 
try of $5 denomination and _ less 
would equal only half of what the 
Treasury is paying out this fiscal 
year in the form of interest on the 
public debt. 

If our national security expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1955 were all paid 
with currency now in existence it 
would require almost every last dol- 
lar in our millions of individual 
pockets and pocketbooks. Last fiscal 
year, indeed, the approximately $34- 
billion of U. S. money outside the 
Treasury would have fallen consider- 
ably short of meeting the $39-billion 
of defense spending. 

A Budget Bureau pictograph 
shows “the budget dollar: where it 
comes from and where it will go.” 
How they make so little money go 
so far is still a mystery to some 
folks. All we can say is: they do 
it with dollars. 


Colonel Bill 


N OVEMBER 27 is the 90th birthday 
of one of Chicago’s most versatile 
citizens, Colonel William G. Edens. 
In the banking business with the late 
Charles G. Dawes for 27 years, Mr. 
Edens retired some time ago. 

When Colonel Bill went into re- 
tirement he could look back on a 
long career as banker, civic leader, 
union organizer, brakeman, govern- 
ment official, and booster for good 
roads. 

A native of Richmond, Ind., he 
worked 10 years for railroads and 
was a pioneer organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen 
(now Trainmen), later serving as 2 
Grand Lodge officer. He was instru- 
mental in obtaining passage of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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There’s a new look to the telephone these 
days. You see it in color telephones for the 
home and office. Here it is again in the 


irlight Outdoor Telephone Booths. 


They are mighty attractive and _ comfort- 
able. Well-lighted, day and night. Tip-up 
directories are in easy reach. There’s an ample 


shelf for packages and handbags. Available 


New irlight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the year. 


These new booths are typical of an accel- 
erated program to broaden the usefulness of 
the telephone and increase the market for 
its services. Each of the many developments 
now appearing creates new convenience and 
a greater demand for telephone service by 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today 
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“The Union pacific serves one of the 
fastest growing areas of ia 

da climate, easily available raw 
inexpensive real: estate, 
= to new markets and a strong 
we in population resulting from 


these favorable fact 


ors all areve 


UP's outlook." 


for the 


—Reprinted from 
Investographs, Rochester, N. Y. 


The quotation above refers to the territory 
served by Union Pacific as shown in the 
map. If you are interested in a western in- 
dustrial site for manufacturing, assembly, 
warehousing, distribution, or other purpose, 
we suggest contacting either your nearest 
Union Pacific representative or Industrial 
Properties Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 343, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Complete and 
confidential information gladly furnished. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
1893 law requiring railroads to put 
automatic brakes and couplings on 
their rolling stock. 

President McKinley appointed him 
to a Post Office position in Washing. 
tion. Leaving Government service in 
1904 Colonel Bill entered the bank. 
ing business in Chicago. 

He led the fight for a highway 
construction program to “pull Ili- 
nois out of the mud” and later ae- 
tively promoted the cause of hard 
surface roads throughout the nation, 

With the late John McCutcheon, 
George Ade and other Hoosiers, he 
was a founder of the Indiana Society 
of Chicago. 


Whoops! 


Hene’s a story about New York’s 
glass bank—Fifth Avenue home of 
Manufacturers Trust Company’s big- 
gest branch—that hasn’t been in 
the public prints. 

A week or so before the opening 
two members of the A.B.A. staff 
were on a lunch hour stroll down 
the Avenue. At the corner of 43rd 
Street they stopped to watch the 
man who was painting letters on 
the great glass wall. He had spelled 
out “Member Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Sy” and was starting a second 
“s” obviously a good beginning on 
“System.” 

But relax. The A.B.A. boys saved 
the day. They rushed to a telephone, 
called a V.I.P. at Manufacturers’ 
head office, and... 

You know the rest. Before our 
heroes were back at their desks, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“My boy’s working his way through 
college—and I’m the one he’s work- 
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the hinge. No 
build up, so it's a 


Building: First National Bank in Dallas; Architect: George L. Dahl, Dallas, Texas. 


Doors open at a touch— 
with the PITTCOMATIC! 


Eheim . . . the password that opens doors automatically! 
At just a light touch, it opens even the heaviest of doors. 

All this is done through a simple hydraulic principle, as explained 
in the diagram shown here. No critical adjustments are involved. The 
Pittcomatic requires no periodic attention, once the controls are set. 
It’s a double-acting power hinge, entirely self-contained, without visible 


operating mechanism. The Pittcomatic operates on 110-volt house 


current. Its one-third horsepower motor runs as inexpensively as the 
conventional home refrigerator. 

The Pittcomatic is available for both handle and mat operation. 
When installed with mat operation, the Pittcomatic is particularly 
suitable for entrances where remote activation is often desirable. For 


detailed information, fill in and return the coupon. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4339, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me complete information on the Pittcomatic 


==" 


- - - the nation’s finest 
automatie door opener 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS «+ FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH FLATE Gtlass n 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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The Seeburg Library Unit. Attractive limed oak cabinet. The Seeburg Custom Unit (inset) for built-in 
installations. Mounted on sturdy sliding metal tracks. Both units have high fidelity pre-amplifier and pickup. 


music will benefit 


The benefits of music upon factory and 
office personnel gains greater recogni- 
tion every day. Music combats the bore- 
dom of repetitive tasks... music reduces 
absenteeism and labor turnover .. . 
music builds morale . . . music increases 
office efficiency and factory production. 


You can put the benefits of music to 
work easily and economically with See- 
burg Background Music Service. 


THE SEEBURG PLAN. Highlight of the 


plan is a LEASE-PURCHASE agree- 
ment covering all the equipment. 
Monthly payments apply toward even- 


tual ownership of the entire sound sys- 
tem. The Seeburg Background Music 


Library, which includes a refresher 
service every 30 days, is available at a 
separate monthly rate. 


THE SEEBURG BACKGROUND MUSIC 
SERVICE. The distinctive feature of this 
modern music service is the Seeburg 
Background Music Library. Every 
selection has been carefully arranged 
and scientifically programmed for work 
and atmosphere music. 


The music is recorded “live” by 
outstanding orchestras in Hollywood, 
Munich and Vienna. It is mastered and 
pressed to exacting high fidelity stand- 
ards by RCA-Victor on 45 RPM Ex- 
tended Play Discs of pure virgin Viny- 
lite (no filler). Frequency range is from 
30 cycles (low frequency) to 15,000 
cycles (high frequency) per second. 


THE SEEBURG MUSIC SYSTEM. Nucleus 
of the system is the world-famous See- 
burg Select-O-Matic mechanism . . 


the most revolutionary development 
for the playing of recorded music since 
the invention of the phonograph. The 
Select-O-Matic is completely automatic 
—no attendants are required. How- 
ever, the Select-O-Matic permits play- 
ing individual records if desired. 


PAGING SERVICE. A complete, efficient, 
easy-to-use paging and public address 
system is also provided. 


TRUE HIGH FIDELITY. The Seeburg 
Music System is high fidelity all the 
way including a high fidelity pre- 
amplifier, a high fidelity magnetic pick- 
up with genuine diamond styluses and 
specially designed Seeburg extended 
range remote speakers. So now, back- 
ground music and high fidelity repro- 
duction become one and the same thing. 


SEEBURG 


Background Music Service 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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The Select-O-Matic Mechanism. Heart of the Seeburg System. 


The Seeburg Background Music Library. Mastered and pressed 
Completely automatic operation. Plays the records vertically. 


by RCA-Victor on Seeburg label. Monthly refresher service. 


your business 


Factories, offices, banks, savings and loan associations, hotels, A Seeburg Console for your home. Real selectivity. Full- 
clubs, stores, institutions know the benefits of background music. spectrum high fidelity. Light Korina or rich mahogany cabinet. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Learn how easily you can J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 
apply the benefits of music to your business. You’ll find CL) Please send data on Seeburg Background Music Service. 


the Seeburg Plan is as unusual in concept as the Seeburg ] I’m interested in a Seeburg Select-O-Matic for my home. 
system is brilliant in performance. 


Company 
MAIL THE COUPON 
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NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 
SOUND LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENTS 


a Rapidly Expanding Mortgage Investment Source 


Since 1948 National Homes produc- 
tion has grown over 1200%, home 
building as a whole less than 40%. 
Such a tremendous gain could only 
have been achieved with superior 
design, quality and value. These fea- 
tures have always been found in our 
product—even mote so in today’s 
newest Nationals. They are your 
assurance that National home mort- 
gages are sound long-term invest- 
ments. Your inquiry is invited. 


Copies of our Annual Report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, are still 
available to financial institutions. 


© 1954 


Nation’s Largest Producers of Quality Homes 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
“System” had become “Corporation,”’ 
and nobody had a red face for very 
long. 


indeed They Are! 


A SAVINGS teller at the National 
Bank of Tulsa passed along this lit- 
tle incident with the remark that 
“People are wonderful!” 

As relayed to us by Mabel M. 
Elmore of the bank’s staff, here it is: 

“One of the teller’s customers is 
an elderly woman who for years 
has been most regular about putting 
money in her account. The other 
day she asked to withdraw a rather 
large amount, something she’d never 
done before. 

“Seeing the teller’s surprise, she 
confided that a young family living 
near her obviously had little or no 
money for luxuries. The mother 
was in the hospital with the third 
baby, and our customer was going 
to buy an air conditioner and have 
it installed in her neighbor’s house 
before the young woman came 
home.” 


A Report on Russia 


Rouvotr S. HECHT, former president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and now a businessman in New 
Orleans, has published an illustrated 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s 
Educational Foundation distributed this 
poster for display in bank lobbies. The 
same theme was used in statement stuf- 
fers and newspaper advertising mats 
during the political campaign 
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“Ha, the bank made a mistake! We’re 
only $396.47 overdrawn, not $396.48 
as they claim!” 


account of his recent visit to seven 
of the 16 republics that compose the 
Soviet Union. 

The little book’s title is “Dancing 
with the Bear: A Capitalist’s Im- 
pression of Soviet Russia.” It’s be- 
ing sold, but all the proceeds are 
going to Mr. Hecht’s pet educa- 
tional project, The Cordell Hull 
Foundation. 

The report covers many phases of 
Russian life. Its author believes 
that no war is likely soon; that we 
should sell Russia some of our sur- 
pluses, especially because other na- 
tions are trading with her on non- 
essential goods. He also feels that 
‘nothing but good would result if 
more American businessmen traveled 
through Russia” as he did and 
studied the big problems on the 
spot, a suggestion that “presupposes 
a similar mental attitude on the 
part of the Russian government in 
wanting to reach at least a better 
commercial understanding between 
the two countries.’”’ He thinks he 
saw straws in the wind pointing that 
way. 


Watch Our Dancing Partner! 


“This does not,” he says, “call 
for any less careful policy on our 
part to prevent undesirable com- 
munist infiltration nor does it call 
for any formal government action 
whatsoever.” 

We can’t let down either our polit- 
ical or military guard and must be 
prepared, “but commercially speak- 
ing,” adds this observer, “I feel that 
we would well afford to follow the 
example of our European allies and 


‘Dance with the Bear’ but keep our | 


eyes on our partner.” 


Use 
Automatic 


Typing 
TO SLASH YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE COSTS 


Why have typists do the same let- 
ter over and over when it can be 
done automatically at far less cost? 


PUSH BUTTON TYPING is now 
streamlining Bank office corre- 
spondence. With well over half 
of the letter volume falling into 
the routine category, the Auto- 
typist method of precomposed 
letters or paragraphs offers a 
definite saving to any aggressive 
organization. 

Auto-typist machines, operat- 
ing any standard office type- 
writer, can produce neat, error- 
free personal letters at 21/2 times 
the speed of your fastest typist. 
For full information without obli- 
gation, just fill in coupon below. 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. B-11, 614 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Company 


Address 
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Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 
Distinction 


(ON POSITION) 


ALL STANDARD BUSES 
NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 
NEW POSITIVE ACTION 
BRAKE CONTROL 


ot 


WI 


(OFF POSITION) 


¢ PORTABLE BUSES 


Standard and Custom 


COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 
e ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


Ask for Catalogue 
“THE STOKES SYSTEM" 
Quality Products Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 


“On Us" Parking 


Tue good people of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., read in their paper recently 
that beginning the next Monday 
summonses would be issued to all 
who failed to use the new parking 
meters. 

A couple of days later they also 
read that The Tarrytown National 
Bank & Trust Company was coming 
to their rescue. In a display ad the 
bank counseled the citizens to be of 
good cheer, “for beginning on Mon- 
day you will be handed an envelope 
containing a new nickel each time 
you transact any business with this 
bank.” 

But that wasn’t all. 

“Shucks,” added the bank, ‘We'll 
do better than that. If you don’t 
own a car just come in and ask 
for a nickel anyway.” 


Orchids for Brooklyn 


Tue Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn gave over its big lobby to an 
orchid show the first weekend in 
October. More than 15,000 people 
visited the display that Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Sponsored jointly by the Greater 
New York Orchid Society, the Long 
Island Orchid Society, and the Dime, 
the show presented 72 displays en- 
tered for prizes by 44 exhibitors 
from overseas and from seven states. 

Amateur photographers were in- 


vited to take pictures for awards 
made by the Dime. 

It’s planned to repeat the ex- 
hibition next year. 


By the Way... 


We’re never quite sure of the 
economy of holding down teachers’ 
salaries and spending more for jail 
wardens. 


You never realize how many parts 
a car has until it hits the end of a 
big truck. 


A college senior is educated if he 
can ask for his room mate’s suit in 
a way that makes it seem like an 
honor to let him wear it. 


Shakespeare on daylight saving: 
“The times are out of joint, O cursed 
spite. One place your watch is 
wrong; another, right.” 


There is often something quite 
touching about a foreign states- 
man’s visit to the U. 8. Treasury. 


Some foreigners think America 
can always stand a loan, and some 
Americans think we can stand alone. 


The fellow who fishes in a rain 
barrel at least saves canoe and 
guide hire. 


A corner of the Dime’s orchid show 
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Millions for tenpennies! 


Here’s how commercial banking 
contributes to the world’s biggest 
output of hardware. 


In 1953, for American craftsmen — 
amateur as well as professional—the 
hardware industry produced some 
1,680,000,000 pounds of nails. 

But that’s only one small item in 
the annual production of our great 
hardware industry! 

Last year’s total outlay for hard- 
ware came to a cool $2,698,000,000! 
With this figure in mind it’s as obvi- 
ous as a hammer-hit thumb that 
somebody had to put an awful lot of 
cash on the keg head to keep produc- 
tion ahead of demand. 

That somebody is very often a 
banker, and here’s the story. 


Bankers step in when needed 


Big hardware manufacturers often get 
along very well by ploughing part of 
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last year’s profits back into this year’s 
production. But big or small, most 
manufacturers find it’s often conven- 
ient or more practical to supplement 
working capital for the financing of 
seasonal needs. At such times they 
turn to banks. 


Banks in action 


Commercial banks with their short- 
term loans help hardware manufac- 
turers stock up on raw materials. 
Bank loans provide cash for the 
heavy costs of expanded production 
eand marketing. In your own commu- 
nity they frequently help your dealer 
increase his inventories to meet peak 
season demands. And they may even 
help you finance the bench saw, drill 
press or power lathe you want for 
your own home workshop. 


How come? 
What banks do for the hardware in- 


dustry is somewhat similar to what 
bees do for sweet clover. They bring 
on the necessary ingredients for 
growth because it’s their job in the 
scheme of things. Banks exist to put 
money to work. It’s as simple as that. 
This money . . . by and large the 
money you invest and deposit .. . 
also puts men and women to work. 
The fruits of its labor are a higher 
standard of living and a wider oppor- 
tunity to share in the greatest abun- 
dance of goods and services the world 
has ever known. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
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Delbridge 


INTEREST TICKETS 


savings account 
interest computation 


time up to 50% 


Last year, interest on 4,260,800 sav- 
ings accounts was computed using 
DELBRIDGE Savings Account In- 
terest Tickets. That's outstanding 
proof of how many banking insti- 
tutions use this time and money- 
saving method of figuring interest 
on savings accounts. Reduces peak 
load work and overtime pay. No 
skilled clerical labor required. Tick- 
ets are available from 42% to 4% 
in %4% steps. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


We're so sure of your complete sat- 
isfaction, that we'll send you with- 
out cost or obligation, enough tick- 
ets for your next savings account 
interest computations. Just tell us 
the number you need and the rate 
of interest you use. If you don’t 
find them faster . . . easier . 
more accurate . . . and more eco- 
nomical than the method you now 
use, you owe us nothing. If you 
decide ‘to use them, just O.K. our 
invoice based on the rate of $4.50 
per thousand. For your no obliga- 
tion supply just write... 


2502 SUTTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
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“Ty like to refinance my car,” said 
the anxious-looking gray - haired 
man, as he sat down at the desk of 
the lending officer. 

“For about how much?” inquired 
the vice-president. 

“Well, I think there’s about $1,200 
left to pay,” said the customer. 

“And what make and year is your 
automobile?” was the next question. 

“It’s a 1953 Mercury, and, what 
with the monthly payments and fi- 
nance charges and all, it’s becoming 
quite a burden to me. I thought 
maybe I could refinance it with your 
bank and get those payments cut 
down, like I heard you had done 
for my neighbor, Sam Whatsis, out 
on Crescent Boulevard.” 

“Well, we’ll go and look your car 
over and see,” said the officer, “and 
figure out what we can do.” 

The Mercury was in excellent con- 
dition, with not too much mileage 
on it, and, after examining it care- 
fully, they returned to the loan de- 
partment. 

“Who has the financing of this 
car now?” asked the vice-president, 
“the XYZ Credit Company ?” 

“Oh, no,” was the mournful reply. 
“My wife financed it. I didn’t have 
enough money on hand to pay for 
the car, and right then she had just 
inherited a couple of thousand from 
an uncle. She wanted to get some 
good interest on the money, so she 
said she would finance it and I could 
make the payments to her every 
month. I thought, of course, she 
meant just straight interest, but she 
makes me pay regular finance com- 
pany charges on everything— inter. 
est, insurance, car payment and all 
—and now that I’ve got the debt 
partly paid off she won’t hear to 
making a new deal with me so I can 
save those high charges. 

“It really doesn’t seem just fair 
to me, because, of course, I pay for 
the gas and upkeep and I don’t get 
much use of the car, either. She has 


to have it for shopping and going 
places while I’m working, so I have 
to take the bus into town and back 
every day—and that’s expensive, 


By this time the officer was be- 
ginning to feel compassion for the 
melancholy husband. ‘Do you have 
the car title with you?” he asked. 

“Well, no,’ was the deprecating 
reply. ‘My wife had me sign that 
over to her when I borrowed the 
money, and she says I can’t have it 
until I’ve finished paying the loan. 
I thought maybe, as long as it was 
a sort of family arrangement, you 
could lend me the money without 
the title and I could pay her off and 
get the title back, and then bring it 
to you.” 

“Suppose you come back tomor- 
row and bring your wife with you, 
and maybe we can get it fixed up 
for you,” suggested the officer. 

“Well, I'll try to get her to come 
in with me,” wearily replied the 
worried would-be borrower, “but I 
don’t believe she’ll do it. She fig- 
ures all the time what good interest 
she’s getting on her money, and I’m 
afraid she’d rather just hold the 
contract and get the money back in 
instalments every month. Why, 
when I give her my paycheck every 
two weeks, she takes out half the 
monthly payment, and then she puts 


the amount that is interest into a 
special account. It’s got to be sort 
of a game with her to see how it 
grows. If I don’t come in tomorrow, 
you'll know I couldn’t get her to 
agree.” 

And, with shoulders bowed and 
a defeated look on his face, the cus- 
tomer ambled slowly out. 

He never returned. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Picture of a mortgage on thin Ice 


North America’s Homeowners Policy provides 
better insurance-to-value, better protection for the 
homéowner, thus adding to the financial stability 
of mortgagors. Its use is acceptable to the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


Here may be the beginning of a costly lawsuit for the 
owner of this home. And if one of your mortgagors 
should find himself faced with such a problem, it 
could be costly to you. 


Personal liability is one among many hazards that 
could well prevent a mortgagor from meeting his 
payments. When mortgagors are fully protected 
against these hazards, it stands to reason that they 
become sounder financial risks. 


That’s why we think you'll be interested in know- 
ing more about North America’s Homeowners Policy 
for the average homeowner. This is a single, con- 
venient policy that combines the coverages of Fire, 
Extended Coverage and Theft on dwelling and 
contents together with Personal Liability protection. 
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If you would like further information on North 
America’s Homeowners Policy, we'll be glad to send 
it at your request. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®© Philadelphia J, Pa 
ad 
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CHRISTMAS 
at the Bank 


* 


OU’VE probably decided how you'll 
observe it at the bank—pretty 
much the same as last year, maybe. 
Or perhaps there’ll be innovations. 
You'll be decorating the lobby, 
having community carol sings and 
other special music, sponsoring staff 
and neighborhood parties, doing 
something for the sick and under- 


Rhoda Murray of The Bank for Savings, New York City, 
shows some of the dolls distributed to underprivileged 
children at the staff’s annual Christmas party. This form 


privileged, mailing the bank’s Christ- 
mas card, promoting the dozens of 
cther activities that are not only 
good public and community rela- 
tions, but heart-warming to yourself 
and the other folks in the bank. 
Banks celebrate Christmas in so 
many ways that we hesitate to give 
a few examples, knowing that we’re 


At Harris 
Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 
Chicago, the 
Christmas tea 


* 


omitting others just as interesting. 
But we'll be bold and report a few. 

The week before Christmas off- 
cers of The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City 
call on all the correspondent cus- 
tomers. Each officer’s car is laden 
with five- pound boxes of candy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


MERCANTILE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
QUINCY, HLL. 


is traditional. 
It’s attended 
by staff, direc- 
tors, and re- 
tired em- 
ployees 


In this greet- 

ing the letters 

in the candles 
were red 


Tio greet our patrons at 
Hiappy climax that makes 
Ajnd valued friends.Of a 
Niew year just dawning.» 
Kley road named SERVICE, 
Flor your friendship dur 
U/niversal echoes of the 


inger,our entire staff 


uletide is the crownin 
8 appreciative of loya 


1 the untrod trails of 


he road of compensatio 


ng the past year.As th 


L 
A 
shall seek the travele |D 
N 
s 


rama of Christmas bell 


xtends hearty greeting |S 


Sincerely rs 


Chairman. 


of giving is a widespread custom 


Here’s the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company’s Choral 
Society giving its Christmas concert in the lobby last year. 
Similar Holiday observances are held in many baiiks 


throughout the country 
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a THE PREDICTIONS of the fortune-picking parrot 
were worth the beak that picked them, Polly and 
her owner might still be in business. For people want 
to know what’s ahead and how to plan for it. 

Take today’s business executives. They are seek- 
ing answers to some really tough problems . . . like 
how to keep newly modernized plants operating at 
a high and uniform productive level . . . how to main- 
tain sales and profits in a highly competitive market 
. .. how to locate and sell all the men who have a 
voice in buying decisions . . . how to extend markets 
and product applications. 

One means of solving these problems is the use of 
business publication advertising to help salesmen in 
making contacts and extending their reach and pen- 
etration among customers and prospects. For such 
advertising enables a company to place its sales mes- 
sage on the desk of its customers and prospects, 
consistently . . . simultaneously ... and at pennies 
per call. 


There is no faster, less expensive way of building 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ince. 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


A Parrot 
can pick 
a“kortune 
...but only 
Sales 
can build 
a Business! 


product recognition; of breaking down buying re- 
sistance; of expanding and developing new markets; 
and of extending and increasing the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s time than by the use of business maga- 
zine advertising. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, you will 
want to encourage the company’s management 
in the adequate use of Business Publication Ad- 
vertising to build and protect its markets. 


As an aid to business executives who 
are working on plans for the future, 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics has just published a 24-page 
report entitled, ‘The American Econ- 
omy— Prospects for Growth.”’ It takes 
a look at the growth possibilities of our 
national economy, and reviews the tre- 
mendous potentials for a number of 
individual industries and fields. We 
will gladly mail you a copy without 
cost or obligation. 


M-GRAW-HILL 
BUSINESS 


HEADQUARTER S FOR BUS INES § N 
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“The Royal 


helped us open wp 


new markets’’ 


Let the Royal Bank help you “open doors” 
for your clients in the Canadian market. 
Through more than 730 branches in 
Canada’s ten provinces, we are in close 
touch with all important phases of Canadian 
business, industry and finance. 

The Royal Bank has a special depart- 
ment to help American businessmen. It 
can provide you and your clients with 
information on labor, taxes, transportation, 
power—in fact, on almost anything 
from choosing a plant site to arranging 
sales representation. 

We offer full cooperation in helping you 
serve the needs of clients interested in 
opportunities presented by Canada’ ~ 
expanding economy. 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the 
West Indies, Central and South America 
New York, London and Paris. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank 


New York Agency — 
68 William Street, New York 5, .N. Y. 


Total assets exceed $2,800,000,000 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 


A different public relations angle on 
Christmas preparations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
which he delivers to the banks in 
numbers sufficient to assure every 
staffer his or her share. With each 
box there’s a card: ‘Merry Christ- 
mass to All of You from All of Us 
at The First National Bank.” Some 
two and a half tons of candy are 
thus distributed — and the officers 
travel nearly 7,000 miles on their 
Santa Claus journeys. 

At the New Haven (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank there’s an annual Christ- 
mas theater party for the School 
Savings Club. Last year 18,000 
youngsters took over seven theaters 
and saw movies chosen by the PTA. 
There was free bus service. And 
children from several orphanages 
were special guests. 

Between Christmas and New Year, 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa has a series of 
father and son luncheons. A year 
ago 225 boys and dads were guests 
in the bank’s dining room. All were 
customers and friends of the First; 
most of the sons were home from 
college for the holidays. 

The pictures with this article typ- 
ify other ways banks take to say 
“Merry Christmas.” 
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It’s too bad Nature can’t learn 
by looking at the pictures on flower 
seed packages. 


We have discovered women used 
cosmetics in the Middle Ages. They 
still use them in the middle ages. 


After hearing six different ways 
of pronouncing Malenkov, we finally 
decided to pronounce it Malenkov. 


When nations talk of reducing 
arms, every nation wants the last 
sword. 
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PAYMENT 


A staff representative will be glad to give 
you full particulars on request. 


na 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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The late 

Herbert F. Rawill, 
founder of 
Christmas Club, 
A Corporation 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT 


"How | use my Christmas Club Funds” 


The originators of the Christmas Club Plan will make 170 
generous awards totaling $10,000 in cash to Christmas Club 
members in financial institutions using the services of 


Christmas Club, A Corporation. 
Competition begins November 15, 1954—closes January 10, 1955 


Herbert F. Rawll’s faith in the ability of people to help 
themselves to financial security has been justified by the 
millions of Christmas Club members in the thousands of 
financial institutions that use Christmas Club as a vehicle 
to promote greater understanding of the financial services 
they offer to the public. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Friend Competitor 


HILIP E. TOVREA, SR., sold for 

$1,000,000 his controlling inter- 
est in the Farmers and Stockmen’s 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., and resigned 
as president of the organization he 
formed in 1951. Rex E. STALEY, 
former vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, was named 
president. 

This information reached BANK- 
ING in a complete news release from 
First National. A letter from GEORGE 
V. CHRISTIE, vice-president, ex- 
plains: “This may strike you as 
strange coming from a competitor 
bank, but Rex STALEY is a campadre 
of ours and we thought it would be 
a nice parting gesture to send out 
this release. 

“It is really quite something for 
a young [39] man like him to as- 
semble the support which it took to 
purchase the Farmers and Stock- 
mens Bank, but this he has now 
done.” 


New York Merger 


of Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company and Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Company, New 
York City, have voted to merge into 
the CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK with 98 offices and resources 
of $2.8-billion. The merger, effec- 
tive October 25, is the largest in the 
city’s history and moves CHEMICAL 


Heard Along 


H. C. Moore Edwin J. Tietz 


from 10th to 6th place in size among 
the nation’s banks. 


H. C. Moore, vice-president of 
National City Bank of New York, 
has been placed in charge of the 
bank’s correspondent bank depart- 
ment and will be responsible for 
coordinating and extending the 
bank’s services to its correspon- 
dents throughout the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Epwin J. TIETZ, vice-president, 
Chicago National Bank, has an- 
nounced his retirement effective De- 
cember 31. He has spent over: 30 
years in the bank’s personal credit 
department. Mr. TIETZ surely must 
boast one of the longest service rec- 
ords in the country in the consumer 
financing field. 


Mrs. Eleanor Jones, second 
from left, has presented the 
entire private library of her 
late husband, Dr, Montfort 
Jones, to the library of Pitts- 
burgh Branch, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. Dr. 
Jones was a director of the 
branch, Professor of Finance 
at the U. of Pittsburgh, and 
for many years an instructor 
and economics panel member 
at The Graduate School of 
Banking. Left to right are: 
John W. Kossin, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Pittsburgh 
Branch; Mrs. Jones; Phyllis 
L. Funk, librarian; and 
Philip S. Shoemaker, exec. 
v.p., Alleghany Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a close friend 
of Prof. and Mrs. Jones 


D. E. Williams Harry E, Mertz 


Harry E. MERTZ has been ap- 
pointed assistant caxecutive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
Mr. MERTZ will assist the DARRELL 
R. CocHARD, the Association’s exec- 
utive secretary. He will continue as 
in the past to direct NABAC’s tech- 
nical division activities. 


Williams Retires 


prea E. WILLAMs has retired as 
chairman of the board of Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia. He is succeeded by JAMES 
E. GowEN, who has been chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. 
WituiaMs will remain a director 
and will continue to take an active 
interest in the bank’s affairs. He 
had been a director of Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company since 1925, its president 
from 1941 to 1951 when the bank 
merged with Girard Trust Company. 
Mr. GOWEN was assistant general 
solicitor in the legal department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad before en- 
tering banking in 1930. He was vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society and president of 
Western Saving Fund Society before 
becoming president of Girard Trust 
in 1939. 


FRED A. FERROGGIARO, senior vice- 
chairman of the board, has_ been 
elected chairman of the board of 
Bank of America. He succeeds A. J. 
Gock, who reached retirement age 
in October. JESSE W. Tapp, vice- 
chairman, was appointed to succeed 
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Main Street 


R. J. 


K. W. McLaren 


Mr. GocK as senior officer of the 
bank in southern California. 


RICHARD J. JOHNSON, formerly a 
National Bank examiner, has joined 
the correspondent bank department 
of the American National Bank of 
St. Paul, Minn., as special represen- 
tative calling on banks in the North- 
west. 


KENNETH W. MCLAREN, assistant 
vice-president of Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Long Beach, Calif., 
has been elected president of the 
Southern California Bank Adver- 
tisers Association. GLENN E. CAR- 
TER, assistant vice-president of Bank 
of America, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Secretary-treasurer is ED 
WIRSING, assistant advertising man- 
ager of Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


Clearing House Elects 

N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman of 
the board of Chemical Cern Ex- 
change Bank, was reelected president 
of the New York Clearing House 
Association at its 10ist annual 
meeting. PERCY J. EBBOTT, president 
of Chase National Bank, was elected 
chairman of the Clearing House 
Committee, succeeding J. STEWART 
BAKER, board chairman of Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. GRANT 
KEEHN, executive vice - president, 
First National Bank, was elected 
secretary, succeeding GEORGE 
CHAMPION, senior vice - president, 
Chase National Bank. 

G. RUSSELL CLARK, formerly 
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manager, was appointed to the 
newly created post of executive 
vice-president of the association. 


The new main office of the Mor- 
RISTOWN (N. J.) TRUST COMPANY 
has a 64-foot canvas depicting Wash- 
ington and his troops encamped in 
the hills about the town during the 
winter of 1779-1780. This historical 
mural was executed by Francis Scott 
Bradford. 


Washington Merger 

HE National Bank of Washing- 

ton, D. C., the city’s oldest bank, 
and the Hamilton National Bank be- 
came on October 1 the NATIONAL 
BANK OF WASHINGTON. The con- 
solidated bank has 11 branches and 
total resources in excess of $225- 
million. The officers are: BARNUM 
L. CoLTON, president; WILMER J. 
WALLER, formerly president of Ham- 
ilton National, chairman of the 
board; WARREN R. FORSTER and 


Catherine B. Cleary, vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, and former Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, receives the 
President’s Prayer Award for her ser- 
vice to the Treasury in the sale of Sav- 
ings Bonds. The award was made by 
Ruth E. Sherrill, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Memphis, as president 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women, during the NABW convention 
in Houston 


RUTHERFORD J. DOOLEY, senior vice- 
presidents. 


WALTER KENNEDY, president of 
The First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, and president of the Ala- 
bama Bankers Association, has just 
returned from a European trip. He 
accompanied Lieutenant General 
Laurence S. Kuter, commanding gen- 
eral of The Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, on a trip to London, 


Arthur Peter Hanson, right, of Brooklyn, borrowed $360 from National City 

Bank of New York the other day and it pushed the bank’s total of personal loans 

through the $3-billion mark, J. Andrew Painter, vice-president in charge of the 

bank’s personal credit department, hands back the note stamped “paid” to Mr. 

and Mrs. Hanson, together with a savings account pass book showing an initial 
balance of $100. Vice-president Arthur F. Spellman is at left 
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Newest and finest 


DUAL- PURPOSE 


TYPEWRITER 
for 


EXECUTIVE USE 


| \ 
Smith-Corona 


"Cighty - Gight" 
Carbon-Ribbon 


TYPEWRITER 


A "new look" 
for executive 
correspondence 


© See those three lines above? They 
are a direct, unretouched reproduc- 
tion of one of the many distinctive 
type faces that are available on the 
new Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” 
Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter! 

You will be amazed when you see 
the crisp, clean, print-perfect qual- 
ity of your letters, special reports 
and presentations. 


Here is the perfect low-cost 
answer for executive typing. 


CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL-LINE 
DEALER OR 
BRANCH OFFICE 


See your Classified 
Telephone Directory) \ 


\ 


At the same time 
SEE THE 
ALL-NEW 
hty - Cight" 
SECRETARIAL 


Paris, Frankfurt, Rome, and Naples. 
Mr. KENNEDY is a former Air Force 
officer. 


At First National Bank of Hunts- 
ville, Texas, Tom BALL was pro- 
moted to president; Nat J. Davis, 
JR., to active vice-president; and L. 
B. BALDWIN to cashier. 


MERLE J. FAIRBANKS, ERNEST D. 
RUDOLPH, and ROBERT J. WILSON 
have been appointed vice-presidents 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


L. L. MCARTHUR, JR., vice-presi- 
dent in the trust department of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
since 1931, has retired under the 
bank’s pension plan. 


At National Savings Bank, New 
Haven, Conn., ARTHUR W. CHAM- 
BERS was elected chairman of the 
board, and JOHN T. KIMBERLEY was 
promoted to vice-president, cashier, 
and assistant secretary. In the ab- 


sence of HAROLD B. MATHEWSON, | 
president, who is on leave of ab- | 
sence because of illness, MR. KIM- | 
BERLEY will be in charge of all bank | 


operations. 


Epwarp F. GEE, vice-president 
and secretary of State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., has been elected president of 
Robbert Morris Associates for 1954- 
55. First vice-president is JAMES T. 
OVERBEY, senior vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala.; 


Rochester, N. Y. 


At The San Francisco Bank, Rv- 
DOLPH A. PETERSON was elected a 


member of the board, chairman of | 


the bank’s executive committee, and 
senior vice-chairman of the board of 
directors. He is also a vice-president 
of Transamerica Corporation. 


Edw. F. Gee R. A. Peterson 


second vice-president is J. | 
| WALLACE ELY, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Company, | 


“You cant picture 
Arizona without the 


35 
Valley bal | 


ABA STYLE CURRENCY 
STRAPS edged and marked 
in six bright colors as per 
specifications by Bank 
Management Commis- 

sion of ABA. 


Write 
today 
for 
colorful 
catalog. 


Wider, longer— 
1%" x 8 — ABA 
Color Inks 
F $100 — Ones, Blue 
$200 — Twos, Green 
$500 — Fives, Red 
$1000 — Tens, Orange 
$2000 — Twenties, 
Lavender 
$5000 — Fifties, Brown 


(0) STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


Smith-Corona Inc _ Syracuse 1 Other factories 
tn Terente, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers alse of famous 
Smith-Corena Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicaters, Carbons and Ribbons. 
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H. F. Drollinger Henry J. Rohlf 


HARLEY DROLLINGER, vice-pres- 
ident, retires November 1 after 35 
years with the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He will reside in Winter Park, 
Florida. MR. DROLLINGER was long 
active in banking affairs with the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. In the A.B.A. he has 
served as state vice-president; mem- 
ber of the executive council; and 
member of the taxation committee. 


HENRY J. ROHLF, formerly a 
second vice-president of Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, has joined Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, as 
a vice-president. 


Group V Elects 


OSEPH A. KAISER, president of 
the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, has been reelected 
chairman of Group Five Savings 
Banks Association, a group of 36 
savings banks in Brooklyn, Queens, 
Staten Island, and Long Island. 
ROBERT L. WASSMER, assistant sec- 
retary of The Greater New York 
Savings Bank, was elected secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding CLINTON L. 
MILLER, vice-president of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. JOHN W. 
HoopPer, president of the Lincoln 
Savings Bank, was reelected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


ROBERT A. BOWER has joined the 
Ohio Citizens Trust Company, To- 
ledo, as assistant vice-president to 
head the business development and 
customers’ relations department. His 
previous experience has been in in- 
dustry. 


FRED E. PIKE, vice-president and 
loan officer of Walker Bank and 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City, has 
been elected a national director of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Yes, sir, we remember when the bank 
check was a piece of paper. Nice to 
look at, smooth to write on, 
functional in use, but otherwise just 
a piece of paper and at times handled 
rather carelessly. 


Now the bank check isan instrument 
of terrific importance. Personalized 
with the printed name of the user. . . 
frequently bearing printed account 
numbers or sorting symbols... soon 
to be processed mechanically or 
electronically . . . and definitely the 
focal point around which operating 
men in banks are building better 
methods of clearing and recording. 


Truly, thebank check iscommanding 
the attention of top management in 
banks. One reason is because its cost 
is mounting, since obviously it is 


more expensive to individualize it 
for each account as compared to bulk 
production of stock checks. Only top 
management can weigh this extra 
cost against operating economiesand 
impartially evaluate the net savings 
involved. There is no doubt but what 
there will bea saving in the processing 
of such individualized checks, but 
there is also no doubt but what they 
will cost more money. 


Does this not indicate that efforts to 
sell fully personalized checks should 
be redoubled? If it is worth while to 
recover the cost of ordinary 
over-the-counter stock checks, will 
it not be more worth while to recover 
the cost of these coded checks? Now 
more than ever it is well to remember 
that the checks you sell cost you 
nothing. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


BANK SIGNS 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send tor tree illustrated catalog 


OESK NAMEPLATES 
2''x10"' one line of copy $7.50 


214"'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze styles av 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. B 


New York 12, } 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


MAKE your 


CONTACTS with 


JAPAN 
through 


THE FUJI BANK tro. 


Head Office: Chiyodaku Tokyo 
185 Branches throughout Japan 


Overseas 
london Branch: Salisbury Hoyse, Finsbury 
Cireus, london, —. C. 2 
New York Representative Office: 
Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Cakutta Representative Office: éth-Floor, 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta-1 
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Hoe it i! MEW... BUH 
SENSIMATIC BANK 


Now, the new Burroughs Sensimatic bank 
bookkeeping machine makes your commercial checking © 
account department more efficient . . . more 
productive than ever! e 

The sleek new Sensimatic is designed for fast, 
accurate posting. With its high economy, this machine is 
a moneysaver right from the start. Operators 

. instantly like its many fully automatic features that 
make it simple to learn and practically errorproof! 

By a turn of the job selector knob, this versatile 
Sensimatic also may be used as an all-purpose 
machine to handle additional accounting operations. 


There will be a new high in accounting efficiency 
in your bank when the Sensimatic bank bookkeeping 
machine is on the job. See it in action. Ask your 
Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


AUTOMATIC 
CHECK COUNT 


The Sensimatic gives you a 
completely new automatic 
check count, either progres- 
sive or non-progressive, and 
clearly lists the number of 
checks on the statement. 


CORRECTION KEYS 


There’s simplified error cor- 
rection with this Sensimatic. 
To correct any error the 
operator simply indexes the 
incorrect amount and de- 
presses the appropriate key. 


DATE LOCK 


An auditor’s lock located on 
the left front of the Sensi- 
matic locks in the date, pro- 
viding protection against 
inserting an entry of an un- 
authorized or incorrect date. 
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G 
Automotite 
& 
& 
OCT 1°54 2,566.74# | 125 
oct 2 2,413.40, 
Oct 4 2356530 
OCT $34.25 823,113.48 Automatic totals of old balances; 
654 25 1,891.268 ps of checks 
} 


ROUGHS COMPLETE 
ORREKKPING MACHINE! 


AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER TOTALING 
Totals and cross-footing are 
‘simple. The operator merely 
turns the job selector knob 
to the proper schedule and 
touches the motor bar. It’s WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 
all completely automatic! 


ADDING 
MACHINE, TOO 


The Sensimatic is both an 
accounting and an adding 
machine. The platen is split 
for a list-posting tape. Thus 
the Sensimatic can add 
checks or run trial balances 
without affecting totals. 
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It takes a sharp and practiced eye to dropa 
bird on the wing. Alert, experienced 
people play a major role in banking, too. At 
Continental Bank, experts in the 
field of finance stand ready to serve you and 
your customers in furthering your 
business interests in Utah and the West. 
Every modern banking facility, 
backed by over 45 years of service, is at your 
disposal when you call on Continental. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


—where banking is everybody’s business 


Member Federal Reserve System @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Robert Morris Associates. He’s past 
president of Salt Lake Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking; a 
lecturer to its classes and at the 


| University of Utah; and an alumnus 


of The Graduate School of Banking. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., identifies itself with a huge 
neon sign atop its home office build- 


| ing. The “Y” burned out the other 


day, but the bank said it wasn’t 


| much concerned. “Valle,” the bank 
| says, is just the same in Spanish 


as “valley” is in English, and Span- 
ish was for many years the official 
language of the area when Arizona 
was part of Mexico. 


OLIN FULMER, JR., was elected 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
Bank of Albany, Georgia, succeed- 
ing the late LANSING B. MAyYs. HARRY 
R. SPIKES was elected president and 
trust officer of the Citizens & South- 
ern Bank of LaGrange, Ga. Also in 
Albany, Hoyt D. EDGE was promoted 
to executive vice-president. In La- 
Grange, WILLIAM F. HOLLE, JR., be- 


HARRY M. ARTHUR of Union, South 
Carolina, has been endorsed for vice- 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, 1955-56, by the executive 
council of the South Carolina Bankers 
Association, 

Mr. Arthur is president of the Arthur 
State Bank, Union, the Woodruff State 
Bank, and the Chesnee Cash Depository. 

He is the immediate past president 
of the American Bankers Association’s 
State Bank Division and has been a 
member of the A.B.A. Executive Council, 


| Administrative Committee, and State 


Legislative Council. He has also been 
active in the South Carolina Bankers 
Association, of which he was president 


in 1949-50. 
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ERLE COCKE, SR., Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been endorsed for vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 1955- 
56, by the executive council of the 
Georgia Bankers Association. 

Mr. Cocke is president of The Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
A.B.A. and has been a member of the 
Federal Legislative Council and the 
Government Borrowing Committee. He 
has long been active in the affairs of 
the Georgia Bankers Association and is 
a former president of the Atlanta Clear- 
ing House Association. 


came vice-president and cashier; 
WooprRow SMITH became vice-presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer; 
ROBERT J. DARDEN was elected as- 
sistant cashier in charge of instal- 
ment lending. 


The BROWARD NATIONAL BANK is 
to construct a $900,000 bank build- 
ing in downtown Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Plans call for seven drive-in 
windows and one walk-up window, 
plus a parking lot of 60-car capacity. 


CLYDE N..HISLOP has advanced to 
vice-president and manager of the 
Bakersfield branch of Bank of Amer- 
ica, succeeding A. C. Dimon, who 
retired after 40 years. Mr. HISLOP 
has spent 30 years in the branch he 
now manages. 


The Industrial Savings Bank of 
Miami, Fla., converted into a na- 
tional bank on October 1, opening 
on that day as the INDUSTRIAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF MIAMI. The prin- 
cipal officers continue in their for- 
mer positions: president, LEONARD 
L. ABESS; executive vice-president, 
Roy A. Perry; vice-presidents, H. 
HARRIS MEADOR and MARIE G. 
WHALER; cashier, MARY B. MITCH- 
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Another modern arrangement of tellers’ 
counters built from standard component 
units by Herring - Hall - Marvin 


FOR the equipment of a new banking room or the remodeling 
of an old one, we have developed a remarkably flexible system 
for creating custom-designed bank counters at production 
prices. The elements include pedestal units with various com- 
binations of doors and drawers, machine well units, return 
¢ounters and back counters. A new note, in keeping with the 


modern trend in interior design, is the introduction of dec- 


NEW, DELUXE CATALOGUE 
FREE ON REQUEST 


There’s a wealth of information and inspiration 
in this new, profusely illustrated catalog of bank 
counter components. It’s worth studying, whether 
your plans for new main or branch office equip- 
ment are in the dream or blueprint stage. Just ask 
us to send Catalogue of Bank Counter Compo- 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN 


CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING 


Unexcelled in correspondent 
banking for 121 years. Ideally 


located, expertly staffed to give 


you prompt, efficient service. 


GEORGIA RAWROAD BANK 
And Trust Company 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


The Oldest Chartered Institution 
South of the Nation's Capital. 


Harold Malesardi, center, 
takes oath of office as presi- 
dent of Citizens Northern 
Valley National Bank of 
Englewood and Tenafly, N. J. 
At right, Henry A. Theis, 
former president of the 
A.B.A.’s Trust Division, who 
retires as the bank’s sixth 
president, but remains active 
as vice-chairman of the 
board. The oath is adminis- 
tered by Percy M. Christie, 
who has been with the bank 
since 1897, and who has ad- 
ministered the oath to each of 
the bank’s seven presidents 
and to all of its directors 


ELL; assistant to the president, 
MICHAEL J. FRANCO. 


QUEENS CouUNTYy SAVINGS BANK, 
Flushing, N. Y., has begun a mod- 
ernization and expansion program 
which is to give it the largest bank- 
ing fioor in all of Long Island. 


The BANK OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
has become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


The BrRoNx SAVINGS BANK, New 
York City, has opened its newest 
branch which features hand-colored 
photo murals of historical scenes of 
the locality. 


GEORGE E. BENSON, president of 
The Citizens National Bank of Lub- 
bock, Tex., has been named chair- 


man of the board. He has been an 
officer and director for the past 23 
years. He is succeeded as president 
by JOHN A. HUGHES. Dr. D. M. Wic- 
GINS has been named executive vice- 
president, and GEORGE N. ATKINSON, 
JR., was named senior vice-president. 


WILLIAM LAZARUS has been elected 
vice-president in charge of foreign 
operations of Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., New York. 


WELLS FARGO BANK & UNION 
Trust Co., San Francisco, recently 
announced four major moves: a 
boost in the dividend rate, a stock 
split, approval of the purchase of 
the First National Bank of Antioch, 
and a shortening of the bank’s name 
to WELLS FarGO BANK in December. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


This group forms the Merchants National Bank & Trust Co.’s team in the 
Indianapolis Community Chest Campaign. Left to right: Paul E. Jones, v.p.; 
Paul F. Cross, asst. cash, and branch manager; William H. Grauel, asst. cash. 
and branch manager; Donald E. Moody, branch manager; J. Howard Alltop, 
secy., American United Life Insurance Co. and general chairman of campaign: 
Otto N. Frenzel, pres., and team captain; Donald E. Tanselle, asst. cash. and 
branch manager; G. T. Arbogast, branch manager; Frank Scharfe, asst. cash 
and asst. branch manager; J. I. Tuohy, asst. trust officer. Absent from picture: 
Oscar F. Frenzel, v.p.; Henry Frenzel, asst. v.p.; L. W. Rinehart, asst. v.p. 
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Your Best Judge 


Bankers agree that new quarters 
increase business when they are 
designed for customer convenience 
and operational efficiency. 


Our services are as complete 
as your needs require. 
Your inquiry will receive 


a prompt response without obligation. 


Cunneen-modernized Pennsylvania National Bank DESIGNERS 
and Trust Company, Pottsville, Penna. Note newly- 
constructed second floor with escalator service. 


CONSULTANTS 
CONTRACTORS 


PHILADELPHIA 7 © 1225 VINE STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22 e 1302 CLARK BLOG. 
LOS ANGELES 17 © 727 W. 7TH STREET 
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SINGLE DEBIT 
SINGLE CREDIT 


YORK RECORDS have revolutionized Mortgage Accounting 
. . . save time and money for both investor and servicer . . . 
and COST YOU LESS THAN 2¢ PER LOAN PER MONTH! 


No question about it! In seven years these preposted 
mortgage records have won sincere praise among 
mortgage bankers everywhere. Installation of 

York Records quickly proves to even the most 
skeptical that former methods are as outmoded as 
the cigar store Indian. Prove it to yourself: 

check appropriate spaces below, clip this ad to 
your letterhead, and mail it to us today! 


Send us your Single Dekit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 


{) 


YORK TABULATING SERVICE, 


227 EAST CLARKE AVENUE ° 


{ ) Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 
return mail. 


Send us your free booklet, Aspirin 
for the Mortgage Bankers’ Eternal 
Headache. 


INC. 


YORK 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations. 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 


ists in mobile home insurance— provides | 


a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


— 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
C COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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BUSINESS GIFTS 
COST ONLY PENNIES 


| Leather-Grained 
Plastic Wallet 
With Your Company 


Name Stamped in Gold 

This expensive-looking wallet is ideal 
for men or women. Makes a fine Xmas 
gift, new account-opener, small cus- 
tomer gift, ““Open House” souvenir, 
etc. Made of durable plastic in hand- 
some leather grain. Your company 
name and advertising message hot- 
stamped in gold. Write today for 
samples and prices, and for complete 
line of different types as well as better 
quality advertising specialties. 

Write Nept. 20 


AMSTERDAM CO. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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A surprise dinner party was given 
for PETER DELEEUW, JR., to cele- 
brate his 10th anniversary with the 
First National Bank of Garfield, 
New Jersey. He came to the bank 
as cashier, and became president in 
January 1946, when only 32 years 
old. He was at that time the young- 
est bank president in the state and 


| one of the youngest in the country. 


He’s a member of the executive com- 


mittee of the N. J. Bankers Associa- 


tion and vice-president of the Bergen 
County Bankers Association. He’s 
also a past president of Bergen 
County Chapter, A.I.B. 


“Doc” Sandlin Feted 


OME 400 persons gathered at a 
dinner in Dallas recently to pay 


| tribute to W. A. (Doc) SANDLIN, re- 


tiring chief national bank examiner 
of the llth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. BEN H. WOOTEN, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, 
was toastmaster. Speakers included 
Ray M. GIpNEy, Comptroller of the 
Currency; the Mayor of Dallas, and 
many others. 

Mr. SANDLIN’S successor was in- 
troduced. He’s REED DOLAN. 


JOHN G. HEWITT, manager of the 
consumer credit department of the 
First National Bank of Jersey City, 
has been advanced to vice-president. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Fred F. Florence, left, president of Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, and 
Robert C. Thompson, of Federal Sign 
Co., with picture showing new 150-foot 
ornamental illuminated tower and re- 
volving airplane beacon which is to top 
the bank’s new $22%-million building. 
The beacon is to be visible for 120 miles 
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Depend on the Continental Illinois Bank 
for unusual as well as usual service 


You expect—and get—fast, accurate handling of your work 
-at the Continental Illinois Bank. 

But emergencies come up in every bank. 

In any out-of-the-ordinary situation that calls for unusual 


attention and prompt action—we are as close to you as 


your telephone. 
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Do you know 


HOW MUCH 


YOU TO SUPE D CONTROL 


RY LOANS? 


Present day repurchase agreements eliminating the problem 
of disposal in the event of foreclosure have increased the 
acceptance of manufactured goods as collateral for inventory 
loans. At the same time, they have added greatly to the 
bank’s volume of costly, time-consuming posting and account- 
ing. The solution to this expense problem lies in our Monthly 
Value and Stock Reports. 


Our record becomes your record. A glance at these day-to- 
day reports which show—-What has taken place, What the 
position is now and What the prospects are—will convince 
you there is no need of keeping duplicate records. 


These time-tested reports which have set the standard for the 
industry have again been modernized and are today years 
ahead of the field. These exclusive advantages plus experi- 
enced warehouse supervision and high limits of comprehensive 
liability insurance are reasons for calling New York Terminal 
to review any inventory situation. A qualified representative 
will show you how to extend maximum credit with minimum 
risk at lower cost to you and your customers. 


WAREHOUSE OF 
WEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


John G. Hewitt 


Joseph Crowe 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


He will continue to head the depart- 
ment which he organized in 1949, 
and will participate in the bank’s 
business development and public re- 
lations program. 


JOSEPH A. CROWE, a Chicago law- 
yer, has been named a trust officer 
of First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 


Charles F. Zimmerman 


— F. ZIMMERMAN, chairman 
of the koard of First National 
Bank, Huntington, Pa., died on 
October 9 at the age of 76. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN had served as 
president of the bank for 26 years, 
until July 1, 1952, when he became 
board chairman. 

During 53 years in the banking 
business, he served as secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion for 28 years, 1921-1949. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN was known na- 
tionally in the banking fraternity, 
and was active in many capacities 
in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. He had served on the Executive 
Council, the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion, the State Bank Division, the 
Research Council, the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission, Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Bank Division, 
and on the Public Education Com- 
mission. 


Charles F. Zimmerman 
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Now —after years of research 


A MULTI-BENEFIT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS... 


"? Philabank Plan 


Sponsored Jointly by 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


and 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


A complete employee benefit program providing 
lifetime retirement pensions, death and disability 
benefits, and widows’ pensions. 


The Philabank Plan offers broader benefits, is more 
flexible and less expensive. 


No large initial outlay for past service. 


A deposit relationship with The Philadelphia 
National Bank is not a requirement for participation. 
NATIO Ae 
The 
PHILABANK 
PLAN 


/s ot For information write to 
SENEFITS FOR EMPY v 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New Mosler Flush Type ‘‘Picture Window” for Drive-in Banking. Note how free and ‘‘open”’ looking this window is, how easily customer reaches teller’s unit. 
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Mosler Introduces 


WINDOWS” 


in Banking! 


“PICTURE 


for Drive- 


Take a look! Here is a brand new concept in drive-in window design. Developed by 


Mosler and Henry Dreyfuss, it embodies important forward steps in both engineering 


and styling. See how these advances add up to the finest drive-in facilities ever built. 


A word of caution: Don't let the striking 
modern, appearance of these new Mosler “Pic- 
ture Windows” for Drive-In Banking absorb 
your attention too completely. For behind their 
inviting “open” look (styled to harmonize with 
the most advanced bank architecture, and bring 
depositor and teller closer together) is the most 
ingenious operating mechanism ever devised for 
drive-in transactions. 

Each “Picture Window” is electrically-operated 
. fully automatic. A single push button con- 
trol sends the teller’s unit out .. . opens its 
cover to an easily accessible 45° angle . . . and 


retracts it automatically after 15 seconds (or 
any interval desired). Customer reaches it 
easily . . . even with large bag deposits. And 
there is no danger of fingers catching . . . or 
wind blowing money away. For the unit is 
100% safe . . . and wind-proof. There is no 
chance of embarrassing errors in transactions, 
either, for deposit receptacle is glass-covered, 
so money is never out of customer's sight. Send 
for the beautifully illustrated Mosler “Picture 
Window” catalog, today. See all the other new 
features built into these Mosler units. Mail 
coupon, now! 


Inside of new Mosler ‘Picture Window’ is 
designed for split-second efficiency. Note glass 
lid of deposit receptacle, which is counter- 
balanced for effortless operation by teller. 
Money is never out of customer's sight. Speaker 
system, mounted above teller’s line of vision, 
permits easy 2-way conversations .. . leaves 
teller’s hands free. Two big cash and storage 
drawers are positioned for quick easy access. 


New Mosier Bay Type ‘‘Picture Window” for Drive-in Banking has same free, 


“open look,"’ incorporates same features as flush type. 


If it's Mosier ... it's safe 


Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and 
the famous bank vaults that withstood the 
Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t 3 

82nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me your new catalog which gives complete details and 
specifications for the new Mosler “Picture Windows” for Drive-In Banking. 


POSITION ___ 


ADDRESS __ 
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FOUR ©) TAX HELPS... 


fimely, needed: 


STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS 

For the man whose responsibilities demand that he have every- 
thing concerning federal taxes affecting business and individual 
taxpayers. Week in, week out, the STANDARD’s informative 
issues rush to subscribers complete details on every new twist and 
turn of pertinent federal tax law, as it breaks. Featured are author- 
itative full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, court decisions, 
forms, and related facts and information—all explained and tied 
into the over-all tax picture with helpful, understandable editorial 
comments. Current subscription plan includes 8 “bring-you-up- 
to-date” Compilation Volumes and companion Internal Revenue 
Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS 


Edited and produced particularly for Tax Men who must stay 
abreast of unfolding developments concerning federal income 
taxes of the average taxpayer, the ordinary corporation or indi- 
vidual. Swift weekly issues provide quick access to essential facts 
and information—changes in statutes, amendments, regulations, 
decisions, official rulings, and the like. Everything is designed to 
facilitate tax work. Subscription for the GUIDE includes two 
loose leaf Compilation Volumes replete with pertinent law texts, 
regulations, rulings, decisions, explanations, examples, charts, 
tables, check lists. 


PENSION PLAN GUIDE 


Designed for all concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal 
tax exemption, operating and administering employee-benefit 
plans, CCH’s PENSION PLAN GUIDE carefully integrates all 
the controlling authorities to spell out their separate and com- 
bined effects on pension and profit-sharing plans. Makes clear 
the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of statutory and practical require- 
ments that shape and mold private programs. Special features, in 
addition to profit-sharing and pension planning, include:—Group 
Insurance Plans, Executive Compensation Plans, Fringe Benefits, 
Investment of Employee Trust Funds, Payment of Benefits, Guaranteed 
Annual Wages. Everything neaily arranged in one Volume, behind 
quick-finding Tab Guides. 


SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGE REPORTS 


(Produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc.,—a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, Inc.) 
When capital changes oct income from an investment portfolio, 
how can the Tax Man get the facts and information needed for 
correctly computing gain and loss for federal income tax pur- 

oses? In three loose leaf Volumes the complete capital changes 

istories of over 12,000 corporations are set forth. Fast, regular 
loose leaf Reports cover federal tax aspects of: stock rights, stock 
dividends, dividends on preferred stock redemptions, non-taxable and 
capital gains cash dividends, interest on bonds “traded flat”, amor- 
tizable premium on convertible bonds, and the like. 


Write For Further Details 


MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, .INC., 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
522 FIFTH AVE, 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
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forecasts from the various market places have 
been modestly hopeful but not reassuring enough 
to silence the chronic doubters. 

With no sharp uplift in prospect—just straight lines 
dissolving into gentle curves and bulges in special 
places as nature provides—business forecasts have ac- 
quired an interesting resemblance to current fashion 
forecasts from ze gaie French capital, except that 
business predictions lack that sublime faith in the 
triumph of man over nature inherent in fashion fore- 
casts. 

Most observers point to a continuation of “remark- 
able stability” or “remarkable stalemate,” depending 
on who is observing. There is little to indicate a clear- 
cut upward trend. 

The main thing is that the fourth quarter will be 
good by most criteria, supported by encouraging em- 
ployment trends and industrial activity. 


[tore far in the final quarter of 1954, reports and 


Good Holiday Season 


A modest pick-up in orders, however, has taken place. . 


Most inventories continue to recede and bring nearer 
the time when wholesalers and retailers will have to 
stock up, particularly in view of the holiday season, 
which may be as good as that of last year, if not better. 

The moderate improvement in new orders reflects re- 
quirements to meet consumption rather than a depar- 
ture from the previous cautious buying policies, al- 
though some loosening up is in evidence in some lines. 


Level of Stock Prices 


In the securities markets, there is still apprehension 
about speculation, particularly in such fields as uran- 
ium, but the credit involved in the holding of securi- 
ties seems to be small compared to the volume of se- 
curities. 

The fact that stock averages have reached approxi- 
mate levels of 1929 still sends shivers down some backs, 
although there is hardly any comparison between con- 
ditions then and now. Savings of all categories are ac- 
cumulating and pressing for investment. This remains 
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one of the strongest factors on the side of continued 
prosperity. 


Steel, Autos, Television, Rubber 


Another is the pick-up in automobile sales. The steel 
industry’s payroll was about $238,778,000 in August, 
bringing the total for the first eight months to $1,910,- 
000,000. The number of workers employed in August 
was 601,400, against 607,000 in July, each working 35.1 
hours a week, against 33.4 hours in July. The present 
steel output rate is expected to hold for some time. 

There is also life in the television industry. Price 
boosts seem to be ahead for receiving sets. The in- 
creases are attributed to rising costs of manufacture 
including substantial wage increases put into effect 
when fall lines went into production. 

Leading spokesmen in the rubber industry predict 
that 1955 will be one of the better years. The low point 
of readjustment, apparently, has been reached, and 
sales are beginning to gather momentum. Forecasts 
are that 1955 consumption of rubber will be about 5% 
higher than in 1954 despite lower tire sales. 


Spread the Work 


Another bullish argument for the long range outlook 
of the economy is the announcement from Washington 
that all cities with “substantial’’ unemployment would 
become eligible for obtaining help for new defense in- 
dustries. 

It has been the custom for years for the industrial 
and commerce departments of large cities and states to 
maintain close liaison with the Federal Government, 
and, when local unemployment increased, it had been 
the practice of Washington to divert orders to such 
“critical” areas. The new industry angle, however, is 
‘different. It is important psychologically, too. 


Merger Year 
The year 1954 is likely to go down as one of the 
greatest merger years in history. It has been charac- 
terized so far as a year of extraordinary activity in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Take a heaping portion of good employees, 
season with sound personnel relations, 
blend well with a planned public relations program, 
stir in a helping of modern facilities in convenient locations, 
leaven with the ideal of service to the public 
and you have a never-failing 


Recipe for Bank Growth 


list of the banks which showed 

the greatest percentage 
growth in the last 10 years, BANKING 
set out to discover the why’s and 
wherefore’s—the ingredients, if you 
will—of a recipe for good growth. 

The banks represented in the list 
in this survey form as diverse a 
group as size or geographic location 
could insure. Represented are city 
banks, country banks, new banks, 
historic banks—and they stretch 
from Miami Beach, Florida, to An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Our survey discloses that there 
are two overwhelming factors in a 
bank’s growth. Aside from mergers, 
first place was won hands down by 
“excellent staff.’ In second place 
was the growth of the community— 
“as our community grew, we grew 
with it,” is what many banks said 
in effect. Others tied reasons to- 
gether with mention of the com- 
munity and civic activities of officers 
and employees. 

With an almost frightening mod- 
esty many banks told us that they 
slipped into the list simply by merg- 
ers and consolidations. Others 
stressed excellent quarters and fine 
branch locations as principal rea- 
sons for expansion. “Our growth 
was due to the size of the national 
debt,”’ one banker told us. One said 
that competition was so keen that 
it forced real effort. We were lucky, 
another said in effect, because a 
great Government plant located in 
the area. Another credited local de- 
velopment of a great natural re- 
source—oil. 

These admissions are possibly 
honest, certainly modest, and often 
amusing. But in an important and 
serious third place comes “public re- 
lations.” This, naturally, breaks 
down into myriad subdivisions—ad- 
vertising, community service, new 


N:* content with presenting a 
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business development — but here 
again two special features far out- 
number the rest: service; friendli- 
ness. Service to the customer, to the 
community, to the area. Many spe- 
cialized services stand out here. 
First among them is the develop- 
ment of the drive-in. More replies 
mentioned this as a growth factor 
than any other single service. Im- 
portant also is “parking.” Another 
is special checking accounts. 

The starting spot in any bid for 
growth is in the staff. This was 
made increasingly evident. Selection 
and training of good people, provid- 
ing them with a strong personnel 
program—this is the all important 
catalyst. A well-planned program 
of public relations is also paramount, 
and includes, besides the various ad- 
vertising media, the vital impor- 
tance of pleasant facilities in con- 
venient locations, courteous cus- 
tomer treatment, new and improved 
services with especial emphasis on 


drive-in and parking facilities, and 
a real desire to furnish real service 
to the customer and to assist in 
every way in community betterment. 


In Their Own Words 


The bankers’ own words will best 
reveal how certain banks were able 
to outgrow their competition: 


Our growth over the past 10-year 
period has been due to a steady, con- 
sistent effort to add to our services 
and to improve them.... 

Frankly, I have never been too 
terribly concerned with what our 
standing is with relation to size. Of 
course we want to grow and we 
want to be bigger; but I feel that 
growth is a result rather than an 
end primarily to be achieved. I 
would like to feel that we are ren- 
dering the best possible service in 
our area, and consider that much 
more of an objective than simply 
just being the biggest. 


A Typical Reply 

We attribute our growth to several factors: 

(1) For many years we have been carefully selecting good people, 
and then have worked to train them not only for competence in the 
job for which they were hired, but have encouraged them to look 
forward to the job ahead. We have made every effort to stimulate 
them to take pride in their work and to render service, not only com- 


petently, but on a friendly basis. 


(2) We have carried on a broad public relations program, encour- 
aging all associates to be leaders in constructive things for the com- 
munity. We have consistently spent a fairly large percentage of our 
gross earnings for advertising, urging the people to come in and 
give us the opportunity of serving them. 

(3) Every effort has been made to meet the financial needs of as 
many people as possible and in as many ways. 

(4) In our county we have real banking competition, which has 
meant that the community has been offered and is aware of the services 
that banks can give, and each of us has competed with the other to 


serve those needs. 
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The bank officials have never been 
too busy to help a resident or busi- 
nessman or employee, no matter how 
small the problem. The friendliness 
of the personnel has spurred con- 
fidence and business at the bank. 

* 


We feel that our growth has been 
due to hard work and a keen sense 
of responsibility to the community. 
Our entire organization has always 
been very active in civic and com- 
munity affairs, which we feel is a 
number one requirement for a good 
bank. 

* * * 

We believe that the completion of 
a modernization program in our bank 
has helped. 


* * * 


Our growth for this period has 
not been the result of mergers and 
is possibly attributable to several 
factors, not the least of which is 
well-qualified and dependable per- 
sonnel. 

* * * 


We have an excellent new business 
department, which gives consider- 
able time to servicing and solicita- 
tion of country bank business. . . 
Our credit policies are conservative, 
but, on the other hand, constructive. 
Many of the best accounts on our 
books began as very small accounts 
and have developed at least partly 
through credit assistance which we 
were able to supply. 

Our official staff is unusually ac- 
tive in community and civic activi- 
ties and this has brought us many 
valuable accounts resulting from 


October Omissions 


Ix October, BANKING published a 
list of the 100 banks which made 
the greatest gains, from 1943 to 
1953, in their position in the roster 
of the country’s 1,500 largest 
banks. The error potential in 
making this difficult compilation is 
obvious, and, inadvertently, three 
banks were omitted. 

Third on the list should have 
been the Northwest National Bank 
of Chicago, that institution having, 
in the 10-year period, gained the 
third highest number of places on 
the list. It moved up 904 places 
from 1,238th largest bank in 1943 
to 334th largest in 1953. 

The Upper Darby National 
Bank, Upper Darby, Pa., moved 
665 places from 1,157th in 1943 to 
492d in 1953. It should have been 
10th on BANKING’s list, taking into 
consideration the addition of 
Northwest National. 

The third ommision was the 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, which gained 387 places as 
it moved from 875th largest in 
1943 to 488th largest in 1953. 
Union Bank’s gain would make it 
54th on BANKING’s list (taking into 
account the other two additions). 


contacts made in these enterprises. 
We take great pains to remember, 
often with floral tribute, significant 
anniversaries, birthdays or times of 
sorrow and bereavement involving 


our patrons and our staff. This rec- 

ognition by us of the human rela- 

tions aspects of our business pays 

dividends, we know, in the form of 

goodwill and enduring friendships. 
* * * 

(1) Expansion during war years; 
(2) neighborhood branches—mod- 
ern facilities; (3) parking; (4) 
strong personnel relations program; 
(5) planned public relations. 

* * * 

Briefly, we feel that the factors 
contributing to the growth of our 
bank during the past decade have 
been as follows: Development of 
suburban offices; introduction of 
drive-up window service; staff train- 
ing for aggressive and progressive 
salesmanship; man-to-man customer 
contact; concentration on service to 
all segments of our locality; expan- 
sion of physical facilities to match 
growth of bank operations; increase 
in capital stock and surplus of the 
bank and a widened list of active 
shareholders. 

* * * 

In addition to branch banking, we 
have pioneered in the introduction 
of such other latterday banking ser- 
vices as drive-in tellers’ windows, 
private parking lots for patrons, 
microfilming of customers’ checks 
for permanent records, tellers’ ma- 
chines to speed the operation at the 
tellers’ windows. Only recently we 
established a motorcycle service be- 
tween our offices to assure the 
prompt dispatch of debit items re- 
ceived by the main office and all 
branches the day such items are re- 
ceived. 


These Banks Show Gains 


Or the 200 largest banks in the United States in 1954, 
the following have gained in position since 1943: 


Bank 


. The Franklin National Bank of 


Franklin Square 
Franklin Square, New York 
. Industrial National Bank of 
Providence 
Providence, Rhode Island 


. First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, New Jersey 
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1943 195} Bank 


Posi- Posi- 
tion tion Gain 


. LaSalle National Bank 


1943 1954 
Posi- Posi- 
tion tion Gain 
245 


431 186 


Chicago, Illinois 


. The County Trust Company 
White Plains, New York 
. Industrial National Bank 


1090 98 992 


333 93 240 


307 141 


Detroit, Michigan 


381 49 332 


. City National Bank 


214 135 


Houston, Texas 


434 117 317 


. The Fidelity Trust Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


314 121 
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1943 1954 
Posi- Posi- 


Bank 


. Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 284 

Chicago, Illinois 

. First National Bank of Arizona 272 

Phoenix, Arizona 

. Second National Bank 193 

Houston, Texas 

. The Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City 268 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

. First Security Bank of Utah, N.A. 224 

Ogden, Utah 

. Tradesmens Land Title Bank & 
Trust Company 196 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank 

Riverside, California 

. Lake View Trust & Savings Bank 

Chicago, Illinois 

. The Colonial Trust Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

. City National Bank & Trust Co. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

. First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company 

Smithfield, North Carolina 

. The Idaho First National Bank 

Boise, Idaho 

. National State Bank of Newark 

Newark, New Jersey 

. Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

. First National Bank of Nevada 

Reno, Nevada 

. American Security & Trust 
Company 

Washington, D. C. 

. Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 

Dallas, Texas 

. The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Tulsa 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

. Passaic-Clifton National Bank & 
Trust Company 

Passaic, New Jersey 

. The First National Bank of Miami 

Miami, Florida 

. Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 

. Chicago City Bank & Trust Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 

. Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

. Valley National Bank 

Phoenix, Arizona 

. The First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego 

San Diego, California 


tion tion Gain 


170 114 


163 109 


92 101 


97 


89 


85 


83 
76 


74 


1943 1954 
Posi- Posi- 


Bank 


. Wabeek State Bank of Detroit 230 


Detroit, Michigan 


. Third National Bank in Nashville 188 


Nashville, Tennessee 


. Republic National Bank of Dallas 80 


Dallas, Texas 


. First National Bank of Ft. Worth 


Fort Worth, Texas 


. Texas National Bank of Houston 


Houston, Texas 


. National Bank of Commerce 


San Antonio, Texas 


. First National Bank of Akron 


Akron, Ohio 


. Michigan National Bank 


Lansing, Michigan 


. Hudson County National Bank 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


. National Bank of Tulsa 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


. Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. First Security Bank of Idaho 


Boise, Idaho 


. First National Bank in Houston 


Houston, Texas 


. State Bank of Albany 


Albany, New York 


. The Ohio National Bank 


Columbus, Ohio 


. National Newark & Essex Bank- 


ing Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 


. First National Bank in Dallas 


Dallas, Texas 


. The National Bank of Commerce 


of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


. Central Bank 


Oakland, California 


. Hibernia National Bank in New 


Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


. Old Kent Bank 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


. The Fort Worth National Bank 


Fort Worth, Texas 


. Central-Penn National Bank 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. Anglo-California National Bank 


of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California ° 


. Fletcher Trust Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


. National American Bank of New 


Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


. Rhode Island Hospital Trust 


Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


tion tion Gain 


187 


145 
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1943 1954 1943 1954 
Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 


Bank tion tion Gain Bank tion tion Gain 


. The Old National Bank of Spokane 200 179 21 
Spokane, Washington 
. The South Carolina National Bank 143 123 20 
Charleston, South Carolina 
. The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.136 118 18 
Hartford, Connecticut 
. American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 98 
Chicago, Illinois 
. First National Bank & Trust Co. 109 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
66. Marshall & Ilsley Bank 123 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
. The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans 148 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
. Camden Trust Company 210 
Camden, New Jersey 
. Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company 88 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
. The First National Bank of 
Shreveport 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
. The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York 
Buffalo, New York 
. Trust Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
. The Indiana National Bank 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
. First National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 
. Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
. California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 
. Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
. Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co. 
Buffalo, New York 
. Winters National Bank & Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 121 
. Bank of the Commonwealth 89 
Detroit, Michigan 
. National Bank of Washington 186 
Tacoma, Washington 
. The Detroit Bank 34 
Detroit, Michigan 
. Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 90 
Rochester, New York 
. The First National Bank of 
Cincinnati 75 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts 32 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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. The Fulton National Bank 164 


Atlanta, Georgia 


. Frost National Bank of 


San Antonio 160 
San Antonio, Texas 


. Citizens National Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank of Los Angeles 61 
Los Angeles, California 


. The Marine Midland Trust 


Company of New York 
New York, New York 


. The United States National 


Bank of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 


. Security-First National Bank 


of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 


. Manufacturers Trust Company 


New York, New York 


. Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


. American Trust Company 21 


San Francisco, California 


. The Denver National Bank 172 


Denver, Colorado 


. Union Trust Company of Maryland 107 


Baltimore, Maryland 


. The First National Bank 


of Memphis 115 
Memphis, Tennessee 


. The First National Bank 


of Birmingham 
Birmingham, Alabama 


. Bank of America National Trust 


& Savings Association 
San Francisco, California 


. The Bank of California 


San Francisco, California 


. The National City Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


. National Bank of Commerce 


of Seattle 
Seattle, Washington 


. The Florida National Bank of 


Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, Florida 


. Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 


. The Fourth National Bank 


in Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


. National Bank of Detroit 


Detroit, Michigan 


. Chemical Bank & Trust Company 11 


New York, New York 


. Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 


pany 22 
New York, New York 


. Provident Savings Bank & Trust 


Company 183 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gain 
43 $156 8 
43 87 
43 
43 
39 
90 
34 
34 
2 8 4 4 
34 
%2 68 4 
18 3 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


UNITED PRESS 


The head table at the recent World Bank meeting in Washington (see opposite page). President Eugene Black is second 
from left, seated at the table and facing the room full of delegates 


The Budget; 


cations of broad significance to 

be seen from a close examina- 
tion of the fall budget estimates. 

For one thing, these figures dis- 

courage much hope of a further net 

reduction in the cost of the civilian 


[atic are some tentative impli- 


functions of the Government. As a 
matter of fact, nonsecurity spending 
may already have seen its greatest 
decline. 

Looking at it from the nearer- 
range standpoint, however, total 
Federal spending is continuing down- 
ward. Reflecting the economy drive, 
particularly in military outlays, 
September total spending was prob- 
ably at an annual rate of only about 
$44-billion, or $11-billion less than 
just about a year ago. (This does 
not imply a further downward re- 
vision at this stage in the revised 
estimate for the year of $64-billion.) 

Since “all security” spending 
makes up roughly about two-thirds 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


of total spending, the trend of the 
latter is therefore downward. The 
contrast between the trends of “se- 
curity” and civilian spending was 
sharply illustrated by the latest re- 
vision in the budget estimates. 


Latest Estimate 


Thus, the latest revision shows a 
drop from $44.9-billion estimated in 
January to $41.9-billion this fall in 
“all security” expenses, the esti- 
mate being for the current year—a 
drop of $3-billion. The latter is all 
the more remarkable since it is be- 
lieved by informed observers that, 
to maintain “economic stability,” 
the Administration has probably 
been trying to spend a little faster. 

Yet in January the Administra- 
tion estimated ‘all other” or total 
civilian spending at $20.7-billion, 
but by fall had raised this estimate 
by $1.4-billion to $22.1-billion. 

In other words, prospective cuts 


in security expenses were great 
enough to offset an increase of $1.4- 
billion in civilian spending and still 
leave the total at $64-billion, or $1.6- 
billion less than the total forecast in 
January. 

There will follow a little detail of 
the trend toward rising civilian 
spending. However, what the total 
budget outlook for the future will be 
will depend preponderantly on how 
determined the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is to continue the down- 
ward trend in “security” spending, 
and how far this trend will go. 

So far as can be determined, no 
responsible official of the Adminis- 
tration has given out any authorita- 
tive information as to what level of 
“security” spending on a permanent 
basis will become or is now the goal 
of the Administration. However, 
once “security” spending is running 
on a maintenance and replacement 
basis, it probably will be consider- 
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ably lower than at present. The 
present situation is that the build- 
up phase long ago passed its peak 
and new orders for this phase on 
the whole are on the decline, de- 
spite a temporary rise this fall when 
the Pentagon finished adjusting the 
rate of orders to withdrawals from 
inventory and found itself in need 
of some re-ordering. 

There is little encouragement for 
further cutting over the long range, 
in the one-third, more or less, of ex- 
penses which make up the nonse- 
curity phase of the budget. There 
were some temporary factors which 
went a considerable way to explain 
the rise, from January to the fall, 
in these estimated expenditures. 


For example, last year the Gov- 
ernment worked off some of its port- 
folio of guaranteed and insured 
mortgages under the “one for one” 
plan. The absence of this negative 
factor on expenses this year— 
among other things—accounts for 
a prospective rise of $816,000,000 
for fiscal 1955, the current year, as 
compared with last year, in costs of 
housing and community develop- 
ment. 

And there were other temporary 
factors, such as the rise in pros- 
pective outlays under price supports. 

Nevertheless, when a Government 
is maintaining in constant operation 
a proliferating congeries of welfare 
and aid programs, such inherent 


fluctuations are a normal part of the 
fiscal outlook. The Eisenhower 
Administration has, by and large, 
cut out few of the aid and welfare 
programs it inherited. 


New Programs Are Costly 


On the other hand, new programs 
are costing money. Thus, by Execu- 
tive Order of the President and not 
as a result of statutory force, the 
White House has initiated what 
amounts to a metals and minerals 
price-support program. This arises 
from a broadening of the hitherto 
strictly military idea of a stockpile 
of scarce and strategic materials 
against the day of all-out war, to 
authorize a much larger hoard of 


Private International Investment Publicly Prodded 


HE annual meeting of the World 

Bank has come and gone. In ac- 
cordance with precedent, private in- 
ternational investment was praised 
and panned at a public panel. Its 
participants, the finance ministers 
of the U.S.A., UK, India, and 
Brazil, took the occasion, in effect, 
to lecture one another—most diplo- 
matically, to be sure—on the re- 
spective desiderata of the capital- 
exporting and the investment-host 
countries. Since the various view- 
points presented during the panel 
were not entirely new to the listeners, 
and since expansion of private cap- 
ital export is something the creditor 
governments cannot command, no 
great change seems to be in the im- 
mediate offing. 


B RAZIL’S Finance Minister, Eugenio 
Gudin, listed three “serious plagues” 
impeding private international in- 
vestment in under-developed coun- 
tries: expropriation without pay- 
ment, inflation, and nationalism. The 
first-named he does not regard as a 
real danger, but the other two he 
very definitely does. Whereas 19th 
Century economic imperialism has 
practically disappeared, nationalism 
in some places is worse than ever, 
he admitted. Nonetheless Mr. Gudin 
is “really impressed by the very 
small... flow of capital from the 
developed to the underdeveloped 
countries.” He disagrees with the 
Washington viewpoint that foreign 
investment is not wise unless it con- 
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tributes to balance-of-payments im- 
provement in the recipient country 
and is confined to the foreign-ex- 
change costs of the project being 
financed. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer But- 
ler spoke for “both a lender and a 
borrower” that rejects Polonius’ ad- 
vice that “loan oft loses both itself 
and friend.” The British spokes- 
man added: “We find we get along 
pretty nicely as a borrower and a 
lender.” He agreed with the Indian, 
Sir Chintaman Deshmuk, however, 
in saying that the world is failing 
to secure anything like the full bene- 
fits that international capital can 
provide. Such investment should be 
motivated not only by profit pros- 
pects, but also by social-political and 
broad economic considerations. If 
the U.S.A. would invest abroad as 
large a part of its national income 
as does the UK, private American 
foreign investment would total $5- 
billion annually, he noted. In con- 
clusion Mr. Butler evenhandedly 
distributed advice to both investor 
and “host” countries. Last but not 
least: “The creditor country must be 
receptive to imports.” 


Secazrany of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey stressed the investment cli- 
mate, the establishment of confidence. 
The saying that actions speak louder 
than words was never more apt; and 
no country can hope to attract for- 
eign capital if its own savings are 
seeking refuge abroad, he said. Pri- 


vate capital must have the right of 
ready repatriation and attractive re- 
turn, since such investment “is not 
made for philanthropic reasons,” 
Humphrey read, without looking up 
at his British colleague. 


a while the finance ministers 
talked, in Mexico City the manage- 
ment of that country’s largest cor- 
poration, the Mexican Light and 
Power Co., was preparing to put into 
effect on October 1 the rate increase 
granted it by the government as an 
interim measure to compensate for 
the added costs resulting from the 
peso’s devaluation in April. For four 
decades the common stock of that 
foreign-owned utility has gone with- 
out dividends. But now official Mex- 
ican spokesmen have declared a new 
policy toward such investments: the 
recognition that, if foreign private 
capital is to play its maximum part 
in the necessary doubling of Mex- 
ico’s power capacity during the next 
decade, it must be allowed a reason- 
able profit and be allowed to take 
the profit home. 

“Mexico’s action should give real 
encouragement and greater confi- 
dence to private enterprise in Mex- 
ico,” commented Eugene Black, head 
of the World Bank, which has lent 
many millions for Mexican. power 
development. 

If Mexico’s assurances to investors 
are carried out, future World Bank 
investment panels will have some- 
thing significant to discuss. 
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stockpiled materials for the express 
purpose of permitting the Govern- 
ment to step in and price-support 
domestic metals and minerals prices 
—prices which have been slipping 
since the passing of the Korean 
emergency. 

Revised budget estimates indicate 
that this additional program will re- 
sult in a boost of $250,000,000 in 
stockpiling expenses. 

In view of a statistical twist in 
the so-called “flexible” commodity 
price supports of the farm program 
(the statutory provision the White 
House suggested of leaving $2.5-bil- 
lion of present farm commodity sur- 
pluses out of the formula for cal- 
culating where the “flexible” sup- 
ports should be), actual price sup- 
ports will be on the average much 
nearer to the old 90% of parity 
than the minimum of 8214%. Only 
wheat will fall as low as 8214% in 
supports. 

Hence it is a reasonable probabil- 
ity that, by adopting of its own 
volition the metals and minerals 
price-support programs, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has about 
canceled out any prospective budget 
savings from the “flexible” farm 
price supports which it fought so 
doggedly to win at the last session. 


Road Program Will Be Large 


Another big civilian burden is 
in the offing. The President was 
serious in having Vice-president 
Nixon propose to state governors a 
$50-billion, 10-year road-improve- 
ment program. He currently has a 
committee at work outlining the de- 
tails of a program to be presented 
to Congress next winter to carry 
out this objective. 

If this were a straight Federal- 
state 50-50 matching program, this 
would indicate an average outlay 
in Federal road expenses of $2.5- 
billion per year for the next 10 
years. Perhaps the Treasury burden 
may be reduced somewhat by mak- 
ing some of these roads the self- 
financing toll variety and raising 
toll-road bonds direct from the in- 
vesting public. 

In any case, the normal $500,000.- 
000 Federal aid program for roads 
was just about doubled by the last 
Congress, which will lead to cash 
outlays on an enlarged scale begin- 
ning in January and lasting for two 
to three years. 


Various “welfare” proposals of 


the President—like the health “re- 
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Federal Fiscal Data 
Jan. Sept. 

Item 51 "52 "53 "54 
Expenditures, 

total 39.6 44.0 65.4 74.3 67.6 65.6 64.0 —1.56 
Receipts, 

total 36.5 47.5 61.4 64.8 64.6 62.7 59.38 —3.4 
Deficit —31 +35 —40 —94 — 30 — 2. — 4.7 
Major, nation- 

alsecurity 13.0 22.8 43.8 50.3 46.2 44.9 41.9 
All other 

expense 26.6 21.7 21.6 24.0 21.4 20.7 22.1 


* Estimated. 


insurance” program—failed of pas- 
sage this year and undoubtedly will 
be pressed next year. The President 
wanted a more liberal program of 
public housing than Congress voted. 

And where the President did get 
new programs enacted—like the en- 
largement of the Federal hospital 
aid program—he budgeted consid- 
erably less than the authorized an- 
nual grants. 

With these new and old welfare 
programs, it becomes only a matter 
of time until they reach full motion 
and Congress is obligated to provide 
the money for the contracts entered 
into locally with the promise of Fed- 
eral aid. 

A final important example of the 
prospective rise in civilian expenses 
is the Housing Act of 1954. For 
one thing, this act creates new types 
of untried and liberal mortgages 
which eventually, perhaps even in 
an era of abundant money, will have 
to be purchased and supported by 
the Government. 

For another thing, the central 
idea of the new act is that the 
Federal Government shall maintain 
an active interest in, and a veto 
over, city planning. The implica- 
tions of this are legion. Eventually 
the Government, if it is to make 
this work, must get much deeper 
into subsidizing slum clearance and 
rehabilitation. 


Fight for Economy 


That a rising trend in civilian 
Federal expenses appears to be al- 
most unavoidable does not suggest 
that such economy stalwarts as 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey or 
Budget Director Hughes will be the 
least bit lukewarm in carrying out 
their declared intentions of promot- 
ing the maximum reduction of Fed- 
eral expenses. 


These men will fight constantly 
for economy, but they are battling 
a strong current, and their only ap- 
parent hope of net success lies in 
reducing, as they are now doing, 
the “security” phases of Federal 
spending. 

There appears on this page a table 
intended to give at a glance the 
highlights of the Federal picture 
for the current fiscal year, as re- 
vised, as compared with the January 
estimates and with previous fiscal 
years. 


May Avoid Additional 
Cash Financing 


In view of the total downward 
trend in expenses, and in view of 
reports that revenues are holding 
up pretty well, it was considered 
possible that the Treasury may pos- 
sibly avoid the need for raising new 
money next month. 

Next month some $17-billion of 
issues mature, but about $8-billion 
of these are held by Federal Reserve 
banks. When the Treasury offered 
$4-billion (twice oversubscribed) of 
2-year, 7-month 154% notes, it was 
thought possible that in December 
the Treasury might need another 
$1- to $2-billion of new money to 
take care of its cash needs for the 
current 6-month period when tax 
receipts are seasonally low. 


New S&L Regulation under Study 


Members of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, at this writing, were reported 
to be putting into final shape the 
proposed regulation which will gov- 
ern the granting of branches to 
federally chartered savings and loan 
associations. 

Last winter the Board held a 
public hearing on a tentative regu- 
lation. This plan would have per- 
mitted S&L branches in any one 
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state to the same extent the state 
permitted branches of state-char- 
tered building associations, mutual 
savings banks, or commercial banks. 
In other words, the most liberal of 
the branch privileges accorded in 
the state to any of these three 
classes of institutions under state 
charter would be offered to the 
S&L’s. Furthermore, the Board con- 
strues chain and group banking as 
“branch banking.” 

When the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee took up the proposed bill to 
regulate S&L branches, the Board 
held its proposed regulation in sus- 
pense. The Senate passed the bill, 
but it failed to come up in the 
House Banking Committee and so 
did not become law. 

Hence the Board was reported to 
be disposed to go ahead with the 
regulation. At first it was planned 
to put it into operation immediately 
after the session. Action was de- 
layed, however, so that Ira Dixon, 
the new member of the HLBB, could 
study the problem. It also was de- 
layed to incorporate some minor 
and technical changes, but, accord- 
ing to reports, these will not dimin- 
ish the broad branching privileges 
proposed in the original regulation. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has appeared, through repre- 
sentatives, at hearings on this legis- 
lation, and has made its recom- 
mendations clearly known. 


Eximbank to Finance Exporters 


Within a short time the Export- 
Import Bank is expected to make 
a couple of major shifts in em- 
phasis which will boost its function 
of financing exports of United States 
merchandise. 

While the bank in the past has 
financed individual export transac- 
tions, it will accelerate this opera- 
tion, it is understood. Furthermore, 
the bank expects to go into the 
business of providing lines of credit 
for regularly established exporters. 

It will work something like this: 
As to individual transactions, after 
a study of the particular arrange- 
ment in all its aspects, the Export- 
Import Bank will say, for instance, 
that after a 20% downpayment from 
the importing customer, leaving an 
80% balance, the bank will purchase 
without recourse a portion of the 
unpaid importer’s notes. This pro- 
portion may well be as high as 75% 
of the balance. Each transaction will 
vary in the percentage of credit aid 
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How About Export Credit Insurance? 


RUDOLF H. HERTZ 


The author is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Merchants Bank of New 
York. 


Ir is surprising that the American 
people, who have become so _ in- 
surance-minded in everything else 
during the past few decades, have 
not initiated a system that would 
average out the losses resulting from 
the risks of present-day exporting. 

The fact is that exporters from 
practically every other country in 
the world have such an insurance 
set-up to fall back on and are, there- 
fore, financially in a much better 
position than their American com- 
petitors. 

Most insurance plans, such as 
those of the British, Canadians, and 
Japanese, are promoted and ad- 
ministered, and perhaps even sub- 
sidized, by their respective govern- 
ments. But that does not mean that 
private insurance companies in our 
country might not miss a trick by 
neglecting to look into the possibili- 
ties of this type of insurance. 


Ler us take the case of Canada as 
an example. The Export Credits In- 
surance Corporation of Canada, like 
most other governmental export 
credit insurance agencies, protects 
exporters mainly against losses that 
would result from the insolvency of 
the buyer or from the sudden imposi- 
tion of exchange restrictions by the 
country of the buyer. The Canadian 
Export Insurance Act of 1944 states 
the very broad aim of the system: 
“The Corporation may, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and developing 
trade between Canada and any other 
country, enter into a contract of in- 
surance with an exporter to insure 
him against any risk of loss in con- 
nection with the export or an agree- 
ment for the export of goods by rea- 
son of the failure of the exporter, for 
any cause not avoidable by the ex- 


according to its own peculiar merits. 
Furthermore, this credit can run 
for terms of from one to five years, 
with two-to-three years perhaps the 
most common term. 
Established exporters will be able 
to go to the Eximbank and obtain 


porter, to recover the selling price 
of the goods.” 

From its inception in 1945 until 
December 31, 1953, the Canadian Ex- 
port Credits Insurance Corporation, 
according to its latest annual report, 
has insured export sales totaling 
$236,500,000 (each risk being in- 
sured up to a maximum of 85%), 
and has collected premiums at an 
average rate of about 80 cents per 
$100. Against this the Canadian 
Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion has had, during the entire 9- 
year period, the following expenses 
(in Canadian dollars) : 


Operating expenses $ 705,159 
Claims paid to exporters 3,888,180 


4,593,339 
Less: recoveries 1,716,830 


NET COST ‘$2,876,509 


The net cost over the entire nine 
years of operation, therefore, has 
been approximately 1.22% of the 
total export sales so insured. While 
the actual premiums paid (80 cents 
per $100) were, of course, too low, 
it appears that premiums of 1.5% of 
export sales would have been suf- 
ficient to put the operation on a self- 
sustaining basis. It must also be re- 
membered that the Canadian gov- 
ernment insurance system most 
definitely believes that it will make 
further substantial recoveries on the 
claims it has in foreign countries. 

A modest beginning was made 
here when Senator Homer Capehart 
of Indiana addressed the Board of 
Trade in New York (New York 
Times, July 13, 1954) and suggested 
that the United States should under- 
write its foreign trade as 21 other 
nations were already doing. 

Whether the final answer will be 
a privately capitalized insurance pro- 
gram or a Government-sponsored 
one, the economic issue involved is 
so important for all of us that bank- 
ers should give it some consideration. 


a line of credit. When this is 
granted, the exporter will then be 
able to have a pretty good idea of 
how much of his merchandise he 
can sell on Government credit and 
how much he will have to arrange 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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The Month 


IN EUROPE—What some called the 
most important diplomatic event of re- 
cent years—signing of the nine-power 
pact in London that will permit a sover- 
eign Germany to re-arm as a member 
of the seven-power “Western European 
Union.” The Russians, of course, im- 
mediately began a new monkey wrench 
barrage, including offers to confer on 
troop withdrawal from Germany and 
unification of that painfully divided 
country. Meanwhile, France’s Premier 
faced not only a battle for the pact’s 
implementation but a discovery of sub- 
version in France that honeycombed the 
government and had cost many French 
lives in Indochina. Right, Secretary 
Dulles signs in London, flanked by 
representatives of The Netherlands, 


Luxembourg, and Italy 
UNITED PRBSS 


IN ASIA—Free China’s troops on For- 
mosa and a few near-mainland islands, 
including Quemoy, have been expecting 
the Reds to attack, the latter having 
built up their military and landing craft 
forces on the China coast. Nationalist 
planes made air raids on Red concen- 
trations, and the two artillery forces 
carried on long duels, while the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet remained alert. Then 
came rumors and _ indications that 
Chiang Kai-Shek had been told by 
Washington to watch his p’s and q’s, 
not do anything that would smack of 
offensive action. Left, U. S. Gen. Taylor, 
Eighth Army commander, visits Chiang 
at Formosa. In Korea, continued ex- 
change of dead soldiers; in Indochina, 
consolidation of their gains by the 
Reds; in India, continued quid pro quo 
appeasement of Moscow 


UNITED PRESS 


IN THE U. S.—The usual dramatics of a pre-election period, with a worth-while addition which has been more and more 
noticeable in recent years — insistence by both parties that voters go vote. Below, an election speech in New York 
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A Sound Approach to the 
Open-End Mortgage 


Investigations to be made, things to be done, 
policies to be considered 


The author, who has just become 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has for the past two 
years, been chairman of the Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages. He is vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 


there has been considerable agi- 

tation for and against the use 
of an open-end mortgage. Actually 
this is not a new procedure, it is 
really a new name for an “additional 
advance” under a mortgage or trust 
deed, which has been permissible in 
some states for many years. 

Some persons recommended legis- 
lation authorizing such advances for 
unlimited amounts, even in excess of 
the original amount of the mort- 
gage. Others recommended that such 
advances should be limited so that 
the total amount due should not ex- 
ceed the original amount of the loan. 
Some advocated advances for any 
purpose, while others felt that such 
advances should be only for uses 
that would improve the real prop- 
erty securing the loan. 

Much of this controversy has been 
resolved by the provision of the 
Housing Act of 1954 relating to FHA 
loans. By this provision, FHA mort- 
gages or trust deeds may contain a 
Clause authorizing such future ad- 
vances. It is expected that a new 
form of a mortgage and trust deed 
containing this clause will be issued 
soon by FHA. They will also pre- 
scribe a form of supplemental agree- 
ment by which a mortgagor and 
mortgagee may amend an existing 


Fr: the past two or three years 
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mortgage or trust deed so as to pro- 
vide this privilege. Such advances 
should not be made until the mort- 
gage or trust deed used contains this 
clause or an existing one is properly 
amended. 

There are indications that a sim- 
plified method of accounting for 
these loans will be permitted. In 
general, the original loan and sub- 
sequent advances will be considered 
as merging into one loan. It is ex- 
pected that detailed instructions 
and requirements on accounting will 
be available shortly, as to conven- 
tional FHA and GI loans. 


Limitations on FHA Loans 

The law provides certain limita- 
tions on advances of this type under 
an FHA loan: 

(1) The property must be pri- 
marily for residential use. 


Joseph R, Jones 


(2) The property cannot exceed 
four family units. 

(3) The advance may only be for 
@ purpose that “will substantially 
protect or improve the basic livabil- 
ity or utility of the property.” 

(4) The unpaid balance of the 
original loan plus the additional ad- 
vance may not exceed the original 
principal amount of the loan unless 
additional enclosed space is added to 
the structure. 

Since the enactment of the law, 
FHA has issued certain regulations 
and directives further clarifying re- 
quirements. These provide that the 
maturity shall not be extended by 
reason of this advance, and it is also 
clear that a readvance of principal 
under an open-end clause shall not 
be for the purchase of free-standing 
or plug-in appliances. This is a very 
important factor, for it is not in- 
tended in the act that open-end ad- 
vances be used for consumer credit 
purchases. 


Directives for VA Loans 


The Veterans Administration has 
had a provision for additional ad- 
vances for some time, but has is- 
sued new directives governing this 
procedure since the new Housing 
Act. Ona GI loan: 

(1) Prior approval will be required 
under certain conditions and from 
certain lenders. 

(2) Outside appraisal is required 
under certain conditions. 

(3) The advance must be used 
only to “substantially protect or im- 
prove the basic livability of the 
property.” 

(4) Only a small percentage of 
the advance may be used for “non- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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President and Mrs. Livingston and their son, Homer, Jr., at their home in River Forest, Illinois 


Meet PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON 


NE morning back when P. D. 
Houston was president of the 


American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and Roosevelt’s pre-war Wash- 
ington was bursting at the seams, 
and Washington’s little taxis were 
as scarce as good roast beef, Homer 
Livingston arrived at the old Ward- 
man Park on business that was to 
prove very important for the banks 
of the country. 

At that time he was counsel of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
and a new member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Bankruptcy of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation. 

In the mill at the Capitol was the 
Chandler Bill, the first general re- 
vision of the bankruptcy laws in 70 
years, truly a masterpiece of im- 
pressive scope and labyrinthian legal 
detail. 

One of these details, and a rather 
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good-sized one, had been overlooked 
by the authors of the bill but not 
by Homer Livingston. It was the 
provision giving banks the right to 
offset a borrower’s deposit against 
his loan in case of bankruptcy. This 
had been left out of the bill and it 
was only after considerable effort 
by the bankers that the provision 
was restored before the legislation 
was adopted. Subsequently Homer 
became chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee and remained in that key place 
for 10 years. 

His work in connection with the 
Chandler Bill was the first of many 
services rendered to the banks of 
the nation by the man who has just 
become president of the Association. 
It also provides a good example of 
one of his outstanding character- 
istics, the ability to keep the whole 
picture in focus without losing sight 
of the details. 


The world has always placed a 
very high value on this kind of 
ability, as it does on anything un- 
common. Especially now, at this 
crowded moment in history, the abil- 
ity to see the woods and the trees 
too is rare and valuable: 

Another Livingston characteristic 
is that he works a maximum and 
talks a minimum; but evident in 
both his work and his words is this 
knack of thinking in continents and 
main streets at the same time, of 
painting, as Kipling described, on a 
10-league canvas, without missing 
any parts of the whole. 

Thirty-some years ago one of 
President Livingston’s fellow towns- 
men, a distinguished architect, Dan- 
iel H. Burnham, won special fame in 
connection with the planning of Chi- 
cago when he told a Town Planning 
Conference in London, England: 
“Make no little plans. They have no 
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magic to stir men’s blood and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are 
gone will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with ever growing insistency.”’ 


On the Future 


On the plans and problems and 
future of world business and the 
responsibilities of banking leader- 
ship, President Livingston says it 
this way: 

“There is everywhere today an in- 
creasing realization that the world 
has experienced in recent years eco- 
nomic, social, and political changes 
of far-reaching significance. In the 
United States, the flow of world 
events and the gigantic forward 
strides of the American economy 
are compelling banks and businesses 
constantly to reexamine their policies 
and their objectives. 

‘Tt is not an easy task to adjust 
our thinking to the vast changes 
which are today dictating the direc- 
tion and determining the develop- 
ment of the American economy. It 
is much easier merely to follow the 
accepted routines and the inherited 
opinions of the past. But if history 
teaches anything, it teaches that 
constant change is the only certainty 
in the life and enterprise of a dy- 
namic nation. When change stops, 
the enterprise and genius of a nation 
are dead. 

“If we are to measure the respon- 
sibilities of banking leadership to- 


The new A.B.A. president with Executive Manager Merle E. Selecman at the 
Association’s headquarters in New York City 


day, we need to understand clearly 
the vastly enlarged economy in 
which banks are now functioning.” 


Only Colossal 


Filling in some of the details of 
this picture of the future, he says: 

“The changes now on the horizon 
appear to be even greater than those 
in the recent past. One is reminded 
of the moving-picture producer who 
said his company’s last picture was 
not very good. He said it was ‘only 
colossal and magnificent.’ The next 
picture would be much better. So 
we may say that America’s past has 
been only colossal and magnificent. 
The future looks even better. In the 


In his office at the First National Bank of Chicago, with his secretary, Miss Marion 
R. Kennedy 
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future, we may expect electronic 
equipment; new medicines and the 
conquest of disease; jet-propelled 
passenger planes; great highway 
systems spanning the entire nation; 
whole sections of our major cities 
rebuilt and modernized; large ex- 
penditures for replacing industrial 
machines and equipment; vast out- 
lays to enlarge school systems, hos- 
pitals, and utilities; and also far- 
reaching changes in our entire econ- 
omy that will flow out of atomic 
energy.” 


Main Streets and Continents 


President Livingston’s conception 
of banking leadership as the cumula- 
tive total of the responsibilities and 
actions of all banks, large and small, 
is succinctly stated in these words 
from one of his recent talks: 

“The financial welfare of every 
business and every individual in the 
largest city and in the smallest vil- 
lage depends to a great degree upon 
the competence and the ability of 
the leadership in our 15,000 banks. 
Even the single responsibility of ad- 
ministering the $68-billion in de- 
posits carried in time accounts by 
68-million depositors is a sobering 
one. 

“Today, when even the smallest 
banks are large compared to a few 
years ago, and when we are stewards 
for $200-billion in total bank de- 
posits, banking requires an even 
higher level of leadership. Today, 
also, when the American economy 
has such a far-reaching influence on 
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the economies of all nations, and 
when the United States has grown 
te world banking and financial lead- 
ership, American banking must be 
adequate to discharge the responsi- 
bilities and the challenges inherent 
in that leadership. 

“There is an almost irresistible 
temptation to become romantic in 
our thinking about the great future 
of the United States and the bank- 
ing system. But in order that this 
discussion may not be lost in ab- 
stract generalities, let me set down 
in specific and practical terms three 
fundamental responsibilties of bank 
leadership today .. .” 


“Counsel of Perfection" 


“Here are the broad outlines of 
the major responsibilities of the 
banker. They are responsibilities of 
heroic dimensions. 

“There is: 

(1) The responsibility for compe- 
tent internal management. 

(2) The responsibility for a thor- 
ough understanding of the entire 
banking system with its 15,000 
banks, including the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury, all as in- 
terrelated parts of the financial 
structure. 

(3) The responsibility for a fun- 
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gardening are two of the Livingstons’ favorite hobbies 


damental knowledge of world mone- 
tary, fiscal, and economic problems.” 
“You may say that this is the 
counsel of perfection. And so it is. 
A greatly enlarged and dynamic 
American economy, closely inter- 
woven with the economics of the 
entire world, demands the highest 
standards of bank leadership.” 


Importance of the Jones 
Grocery Store 


At the practical level of manage- 
ment, Homer’s words also give a 
clear indication of his habit of think- 
ing broad objectives and specific 
steps at the same time. 

“It is one thing to advertise friend- 
ly and courteous service in broad 
generalities with words that have 
been worn thin by constant usage. 
It is another matter aggressively to 
seek opportunities in the community 
to make loans where they should be 
made, and to assume sound credit 
risks instead of avoiding them. 

“It is one thing to be sure that 
tellers greet customers pleasantly 
and to remember that the Jone3 
Grocery: Store is one of the bank’s 
oldest and most valued customers. 
It is another matter for officers to 
speak out courageously on contro- 


versial economic, monetary, and fis- _ 


cal problems and legislation that 
vitally affect the business life of the 
Jones Grocery Store .. .” 


How He Entered Banking 


Homer is a native of Chicago and 
received his education in its public 
schools. He was graduated in 1924 
from the John Marshall Law School, 
Chicago, with an LL.B. degree; and 
in 1952 he was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. degree from Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania. He was admitted to 
the Illinois Bar in 1925. 

He entered banking with The First 
National Bank of Chicago in 1922 
before he had finished his law course. 
The bank, which for many years has 
had its own law department, was 
in the practice of employing a senior 
law student as a law clerk every 
year. In 1922, Edward Eagle Brown, 
then the bank’s general counsel and 
now chairman of the board, asked 
the dean of John Marshall Law 
School for the name of the most 
promising senior. The dean replied 
in effect: “The best man in the 
school is in the second-year class, 
Homer Livingston; take a look at 
him.” 

Mr. Brown looked, and Homer 


___._ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


“Methods and Ideas,’ including 
“Public Relations,” is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEY of BANKING’s staff. 


Housekeeping in 
New York’s Glass Bank 


ow about taking a few minutes 

to look at some of the house- 
keeping facilities in New York’s 
“glass bank’’? 

This, as you probably know, is the 
recently opened Fifth Avenue office 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. 
Set among the midtown skyscrapers, 
the ultramodern five-story home of 
“showcase banking” offers customers 
a pleasant place to do business and 
provides for the 150 staffers the 
latest in equipment and design for 
efficiency and comfortable environ- 
ment. 

Designed to merchandise bank 
service, the $3,000,000 building will 
be its own best salesman, says Presi- 
dent Horace C. Flanigan. The two 
outer walls—100 feet on Fifth Ave- 
nue, 125 feet on West 43rd Street— 
are plate glass panels set in polished 


Manufacturers Trust Company’s first floor is designed for 
quick, convenient handling of such services as instalment 
loan payments, check cashing, special interest and Christ- 


mas Club accounts 
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aluminum, giving passersby a clear 
view of the interior. 

The visitor is impressed by the 
skillful use of light, space, and color 
(browns and yellows predominate). 
Spaciousness, particularly in the 
public sections, is eye-catching. 
Counters and desks are quite unob- 
trusive, banking machines virtually 
invisible to the customer. Tellers’ 
locations stand near walls; officers’ 
desks are well separated. 

Traffic density, convenience of 
‘public and staff, were main consider- 
ations of the architects, Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, in planning this 
bank. They also had an eye to dra- 
matic features. 


Vault in Window 


Focal point of interest is the 
street-floor vault; the 30-ton door, 
10 feet from Fifth Avenue, is a sight 
for pedestrians by day when it’s 
open, and by night when it’s closed 
and floodlighted. The vault’s con- 
venient location makes it easy for 
safe depositors to use their boxes 
and the coupon booths. 


STOLLER PHOTOS 


The street floor also takes care of 
such popular services as check cash- 
ing, instalment loan transactions, 
special checking and interest ac- 
counts, payrolls, and the sale of 
register checks. There are 17 teller 
positions, each a complete unit in 
the long counter line, each mobile 
so that additional employees can 
come in to help during rush periods. 

The main banking room, on the 
second floor, is reached by escalator. 
Twenty-four teller positions, along 
two walls of the 7,000 square foot 
space, take care of commercial cus- 
tomers. Areas for senior officers 
and for representatives of the for- 
eign and trust departments are also 
on this floor. 

The personal loan department, on 
the third floor, is reached by ele- 
vators accessible off the street level. 
Six interviewing offices and a recep- 
tion room—all brightly furnished— 
are available. The remainder of the 
third floor area is used for operating 
offices, bookkeeping, mailing, and 
records. Mechanical operations are 
handled with the latest equipment. 


Here’s the main banking room on the second floor, reach- 
ed by escalator. 
plenty of space between officers’ desks. Screen at rear is of 


Teller counters are open and there’s 
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In addition to housing the real 
estate department, the fourth floor 
provides room for future expansion. 


Groups Can Use Directors’ Room 


Offices for the president and the 
branch’s vice-president, Harold S. 
Miner, are on the fifth floor where 
there are also private offices for the 
use of visiting bankers and out-of- 
town customers. A lounge, dining 
room, and small kitchen, as well as 
the directors’ room (available for 
neighborhood group meetings) are 
there also. 

A cafeteria, lounge, and recrea- 
tion area for the staff are on the 
floor below the street level. There’s 
plenty of space here, too—and deco- 
rations. 

This office, largest of the Manu- 
facturers’ 111, serves 20,000 ac- 
counts. 


Fast Air Mail Transit Service 


TRUST COMPANY of 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new fast 
air mail service from airport to 
bank. A transportation company 
handles pickups and deliveries, elim- 
inating the Kansas City post office 
and saving hours in processing the 
large volume of air mail handled by 
the bank’s transit department. 

Air mail received on morning 
flights is handled in time to clear 
more Kansas City checks, and the af- 
ternoon handling is greatly speeded. 
This allows the night transit depart- 
ment to process checks earlier; it 
continues to pick up and deliver air 
mail at the airport both day and 
night, with a saving of one day’s 
collection time on most items. 


RETURNED UNPAID FOR 
REASON INDICATED: 


[_] INSUFFICIENT 
FUNDS 


(_] AS DRAWN 
WRONG BANK 
SIGNATURE 
UNCOLLECTED 


CITY, STATE 


RETURNED BY 
NAME OF YOUR BANK 


OTHER REASON 
(SPECIFY) 


Trust Company of Georgia’s par list 
frame 


Check Sorting Method 


HECK sorting at the TrusT Com- 

4 PANY OF GEORGIA, Atlanta, has 
been simplified by the preparation 
of a par list, showing par banks, 
and the construction of a simple 
frame to hold the printed list at a 
convenient distance from the oper- 
ator’s eyes. The new method elim- 
inates such measures as keeping a 
par list in a desk drawer or pasting 
it in odd places on the walls of the 
bookkeeping department. 

Steve H. Bomar, vice-president 
and cashier of the company, de- 
signed the rack. 

The bank has made available to 
its correspondents copies of the par 
list and has invited them to copy 
the design for the rack. 


New standard 
return item 
ticket devised 
by A. B, A. 
Bank Opera- 
tions Commis- 
sion and de- 
scribed in Oc- 
tober BANK- 
ING. It’s yel- 
low and gum- 
med at top so 
that when fas- 
tened to a 
check it will 
feed readily 
through ma- 
chines 


For Customer Convenience 


HE FirsT NATIONAL BANK AND 

Trust CoMPANY of Tulsa has new 
autobank and autoramp facilities, 
rented from the company that con- 
structed the building. And on one 
side of the ultramodern structure 
there’s an unusual display board 
used for advertising bank services 
and community events. 

The autobank section of the build- 
ing, which is a block from the First’s 
home, consists of a walk-up window 
for pedestrians and three drive-in 
windows where deposits are taken 
and checks cashed. Items are 
whisked to the main office by pneu- 
matic tube. A transaction is com- 
pleted in approximately a minute. 

Customers get an hour’s free park- 
ing in the autoramp. 


The display board is a wire mesh 
sereen to which the red and white 
letters are secured by thumb screws 
worked from inside the building. 


Streamlined Records 
Storage 


RVING TRUST COMPANY of New York 

has shifted its records storage 
method to a system of interlocking 
files. Formerly the bank used thin- 
gauged metal boxes on steel shelves. 
Now, explains the bank’s publica- 
tion, Current Developments, “the 
basic unit is a single file drawer 
within a completely enclosing steel 
shell. These drawers, available in a 
variety of sizes, may be stacked on 
top of one another like building 
blocks. Each locks to the others 
around it so that the completed 
structure holds’ solidly together. 
There are no shelves and no gaps 
between boxes. Every inch of the 
honeycomb is devoted to the drawer 
units, and the drawers themselves 
have practically no waste space in- 
side because they are designed to fit 
the materials they hold. 
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Public Relations 


Advertising Promotion ... Business Development. . . 


FPRA Convention 
Ideas 


HIS department makes room for 
ik page or more of ideas from 

the Washington convention of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation where nearly 1,000 PR men 
and women pooled their suggestions 
for and experiences in promoting 
banking and its services. 

As usual, the discussions devel- 
oped at two sets of meetings: the de- 
partmental conferences where bank 
people made more or less formai 
talks; and the clinics where delegates 
informally talked over their pro- 
lems on a “We do it this way in our 
bank’”’ basis. 


Departmental Notes 


Officer Calls. A sales manual helps 
the officer present the bank’s ser- 
vices. Don’t exclude junior officers 
from this calling program; the train- 
ing is good for them, and their par- 
ticipation makes possible broader 
‘coverage of accounts.—WILLIAM R. 
KENNEDY, Union Market National 
Bank, Watertown, Mass. 

Staff Relations. It is impossible to 
do a good job of public relations 
without first selling the staff of 
your bank that it’s the best bank in 
which to work and that management 
is sincerely interested in the em- 
ployees and their welfare. Our offi- 
cers and employees are our public 
relations.—MILTON TOOTLE, Tootle- 
Lacy National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Selling by Supervisors. Solicita- 
tion of new business by male super- 
visory personnel teaches these men 
to think and talk fluently, gives them 
first hand knowledge of people’s re- 
action to the bank’s operating and 
public relations policies. Also it 
provides opportunities for young su- 
pervisors to display their potential 
as future officers. And it brings in 
business, too.—R. A. WEKESSER, Na- 
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Community Relations 


tional Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Cenfr2i File. These written rec- 
ords provide extensive information 
for selective lists for new business 
solicitation and sale of other ser- 
vices. The file should contain ade- 
quate data, it should be easy to op- 
erate, and its costs should be rea- 
sonable.—Mrs. BIRDIE AUSTIN, First 
Nationai Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 

National Accounts. In setting up 
a program for calling on these busi- 
nesses, keep your program simple; 
don’t over-organize it. Detailed in- 
formation on customers and pros- 
pects makes calling easy even for 
the inexperienced. Important steps, 
of course, are knowing the business 
already on your books, and deter- 
mining what national business is in 
your area.— WILLARD L. ECCLES, 
First Security Bank, Ogden, Utah. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
is distributing a new booklet describing 
its correspondent banking services. 
“Sincerely Yours” is in 17 sections, 
each delineating a major service. .. . 
There’s a foreword, also, by President 
William A. McDonnell 


Ci Yours 


CORRESPONDENT BANK 


First NATIONAL Banu 


tx Sx Lovis 


Sr. Lours 2, Miasourt 


Direct Mail. It’s a support, not a 
substitute for personal calls. Copy 
must be natural and familiar; it 
must sound like every-day talk.— 
RALPH F. BAGWELL, The Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond. 

Advertising Expenditures. It’s 
highly improvident and foolish to 
spend an unplanned advertising 
dollar. Don’t formulate an advertis- 
ing budget simply to have one to re- 
port at the end of the year. When 
you think advertising can do what 
you want done for your bank (and 
it will if you plan it) find out what it 
costs after you make the plan.— 
OrrRIN H. SWAyZE, First National 
Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

Employee Interviews. An opera- 
tions officer in a bank should spend 
up to 40% of his time among his 
staff, talking to them, listening to 
them, winning their confidence, and 
trying to eliminate the problems that 
keep them from doing a better job. 
—JAMES B. RITSEMA, Grand Haven 
(Mich.) State Bank. 

Communication. Bulletins, house 
publications and booklets are help- 
ful. They should be attractive, in- 
teresting, and contain non-technical 
information. They must give your 
staff credit for being able to under- 
stand beyond the first reader.— 
HucH J. BERNARD, Second National 
Bank, Houston. 


Culled from the Clinic 


(At the end of each item is the 
name of the clinic leader.) 


Banks’ School Relations. Con- 
ducted through five channels: school 
savings, bank tours, classroom show- 
ings of films, talks by bankers, pro- 
viding printed material for class- 
room use. Banks should avoid any 
program that might be labelled “ad- 
vertising.”—-MosEs M. SHAW, South 
East National Bank, Chicago. 

Window and Lobby Displays. 
They’re helpful in “point of sale” ad- 
vertising, selling bank services, and 
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telling the public the important role 
of banks in promoting community 
welfare.—HowarpD C. NASON, Insti- 
tution for Savings in Roxbury, Bos- 
ton. 

Open Houses. Make each one as 
big a success as possible. Working 
committees should include directors. 
There’s no better way for the staff 
to become acquainted with the cus- 
tomers.—Roy H. Gisss, First Na- 
tional Bank, Orlando, Fla. 

Business Contests. The success of 
a campaign is in proportion to the 
planning and preparation that go 
into it. Experience indicates that 
contests and incentive programs do 
accelerate growth of deposits, espe- 
cially in highly competitive areas. 
—DAPHNE DAILEY, The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 

House Organs. The most success- 
ful represent the voices of both man- 
agement and staff. The papers are 
important vehicles for policy inter- 
pretation, human interest stories, 
educational aids, public relations, 
and—when sent to customers—good- 
will building—Harry R. GOSLING, 
Oneida National Bank and Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Annual Reports. Don’t copy what 
someone else has used, but deter- 
mine the readers you’re trying to 
reach: stockholders, employees, de- 
positors, prospects, the community 
They will determine the pattern of 
your report.—DuDLEY L. PARSONS. 
New York City. 

Farm Programs. Emphasize that 
the bank is interested in the farmer 
and is willing to help him get more 
income, better equipment. Consider 
hiring an agricultural department 
manager, with defined duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Cooperate toward a 
wider use of soil conservation.—MEL- 
vin L. MorGAN, First State Bank, 
Ketchum, Okla., and JAMES R. 
PENCE, Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Publicity. Shyness and publicity 
seeking are the two greatest handi- 
caps bankers have in their relations 
with the press. Reporters and editors 
are grateful to the news sources that 
give them information and leads. 
But the “publicity seekers’ ” evalua- 
tion of news is about as welcome 
as an editor’s criticism of a bank’s 
judgment on loans. Careless, vague 
answers, misleading statements. at- 
tempted pressures and personal fa- 
vors are taboo.—THOMAS 'WAAGE, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Stockholder Relations. Keep the 
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On Business-Industry-Education Day in 

Lebanon, Pa., 25 city and county school 

teachers visited The First National 

Bank. In the picture Executive Vice- 

president M. M. Parker and Vice-presi- 

dent H. H. Harkins are showing them 
the North Side office 


stockholders informed as a means of 
building their enthusiasm for the 
bank, using its services, and recom- 
mending it to their friends. Banks 
generally have been remiss in de- 
veloping this side of their public re- 
lations; they’ve tended to assume 
the shareowners weren’t interested. 
Rather, the banks have failed to 
whet the stockholders’ interest with 
good selling and P.R. techniques.— 
ROBERT LINDQUIST, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Inexpensive Ad Media. They in- 
clude messages in customers’ state- 
ments, on mail envelopes, backs of 
deposit tickets, pencils, etc-—GEORGE 
J. WatTTs, JR., Republic National 
Bank, Dallas. 

Dollar Results of Advertising. 
Such devices as coupons, keyed ad- 
vertisements, an officer’s name, a 
telephone number may be used to 
indicate the source of new accounts 
or loan applications. Community 
surveys are being employed by some 
banks. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, bank progress is the yardstick 
that measures the effectiveness of 
advertising JOHN B. MACK, JrR., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Ad Layout. The materials with 
which to build a good ad are eye- 
eatching illustrations, good head- 
lines, and convincing, easily read 
copy. The layout is the blueprint of 
the finished product.—G. 
HEMING, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Follow-through. Plan it carefully 
and imaginatively to insure maxi- 
mum benefit from your newspaper 
advertising. Don’t waste your money 
by advertising for new business 
without planning some p2rsonal sell- 
ing and without telling the staff 
what’s going on. Advertising is like 


the golfer’s downswing—it supplies 
the power and impact, but the fo!low- 
through directs the drive.—WaA.TER 
H. BiscHoFr, Evansville, Ind. 
Correspondent Banking. It was 
suggested that big city banks could 
assist smaller banks in their adver- 
tising, supplying copies of ads for 
use in local newspapers. The big 
city banks should advertise to at- 
tract new correspondent business, 
explaining that they can assist 
smaller banks by loan participation, 
training of personnel in specialized 
activities, investment analysis, mort- 
gage assistance, and personal ac- 
commodations for customers.—S. H. 
CHELSTED, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


Television Idea 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF Com- 

MERCE, Seattle, is sponsoring a 
television series that pictures the 
importance of trade with the Orient 
as it affects the entire Pacific 
Northwest. 

Dave Titus, television-radio di- 
rector of Cole & Weber, the bank’s 
ad agency, flew 25,000 miles to film 
the show, which provides a con- 
temporary portrait of the culture 
and business of Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. Washington’s 
trade with the Far East and its im- 
portance to the state is being tied 
into the program. 

In three similar series the bank 
has taken viewers on trips to Europe 
and Alaska, and around the state. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Cameraman Raskie, Director Titus, and 
Marie Nakamura, Japan Travel Bureau 
guide, pause between shots for the new 
television show filmed for the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
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A Great Product to Sell 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


Washington, D. C. 
EAR BANKING: 

Well, Boss, remember what 
you said when this corre- 
spondent picked up his pencils and 
departed for the Financial Public 
Relations Association’s 39th annual 
encampment along the Potomac? It 
was, quote, Don’t spend all your 

time sightseeing, unquote. 

Boss, you couldn’t have meant it. 
If you did, your correspondent is on 
a limb and out of luck. You see, 
each FRPA convention is really a 
big sightseeing expedition. You go 
to it looking for ideas, and there they 
are—more of them than Washington 
has politicians. 

These yearly assemblages of bank 
advertising, publicity and promotion 
talent are crisp cross sections of 
what the country’s financial institu- 
tions (to coin a phrase) are doing 
to make people like ’em and use ’em, 
and what they could and should do. 


You get theory and practice, trial 
and error, plans that worked, plans 
that didn’t—and why. 

But there’s one big difficulty: a 
lone delegate or reporter can’t be in 
a dozen places at once. That’s the 


number of sessions going on simul- 
taneously most of the four days. A 
man can cover a waterfront, but he 
can’t cover the FPRA in convention 
assembled. There just isn’t enough 
of him. So if this memoir is rather 
sketchy, please remember that one 
journalist tried. 


Convention Themes 


Several themes tied all these meet- 
ings together. One was the impor- 
tance of top management support 
for a bank’s public relations pro- 
gram. Another was the need for 
planning, for staff communication, 
for good business manners, for per- 
formance. And of course the 
FPRAers talked about selling and 
educating the public. 

One or more of these things was 
touched on in messages from four 
presidents: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; L. 
L. Matthews, FPRA president; 
Homer J. Livingston, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
now head of the American Bankers 
Association; and Ben H. Wooten, 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas. A leading industrial PR 


FPRA’S NEW OFFICERS—L. to r., Treasurer A. Gordon Bradt, second vice- 
president, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., Chicago; First 
Vice-president, W. W. Delamater, vice-president, Tradesmen’s Land Title 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia; President Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice-president, Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles; Second Vice- 
president W. E. Singletary, vice-president, Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.; and Third Vice-president Orrin H. Swayze, 
executive vice-president, First National Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
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CHASE LTD. PHOTOS 


FPRA’s 1953-54 president, L. L. Mat- 
thews, right, and Homer J. Livingston, 
president of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, and now president of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. Liv- 
ingston was the convention’s keynote 
speaker. Mr. Matthews is president of 
American Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 


man, J. E. Drew of Lever Brothers, 
talked about them, too. 


A Message from the White House 


Mr. Eisenhower, in a letter Presi- 
dent Matthews read to the conven- 
tion, made this comment: 

“The complexities of finance are 
today growing so rapidly that our 
citizens find it increasingly difficult 
to grasp the knowledge needed by 
businessmen and indeed by every 
citizen who has a savings account. 
Your responsibility, therefore, is im- 
portant. You can help our people 
understand the operation of our 
economic and financial system, you 
can help them appreciate their stake 
in this economy, and you. can help 
to instill in all Americans a sober- 
minded faith in the continued growth 
of their economy. So doing, you will 
be well serving our nation.” 

That’s quite an assignment—one 
that every man and woman present 
is trying to carry out in the bank 
back home. 


Now is the Time to Sell 


President Matty, who’s also head 
of the American Trust Company, 
South Bend, Ind., stressed selling 
in his report. 

“Now is the time,” he said, ‘for 
us to assume our responsibilities for 
the product that is ourg*to sell. We 
are fortunate in having an outstand- 
ing product, but it’s past time to 
bask pleasantly in that personal 
knowledge—we might be surprised 
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At the banquet: I. to r.. Ben H. Wooten, 

president, First National Bank of Dal- 

las; FPRA President Rod Maclean; and 

Ray Gidney, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency 


at the contrary opinions sometimes 
expressed. 

“The answer is our development 
as salesmen who will sell our prod- 
uct—us and our business. The in- 
dustrialist and the businessman 
have always known the advantage 
of banking connections. They un- 
derstand our problems. But our new 
market requires that we humanize 
and personalize our services to the 
point where we attract more and 
more of their.workers to our banks.” 

The increasing mechanization of 
banking; he’ said, raised problems 
that must be faced in making plans 
to continue ‘the good human rela- 
tions that are essential to favorable 
recognition and goodwill —two in- 
tangibles that are earned, not 
bought. 


Management Has a Job, Too 


In his commentary on manage- 
ment’s public relations responsibil- 
ity, Mr. Livingston said that in dis- 
charging it “we have been less far- 
sighted and less competent than we 
have been in advancing the tech- 
nical skills of advertising and pub- 
licity.” To illustrate the signifi- 
cance of this responsibility he raised 
a few questions. 

“Are the services of the institution 
constantly under critical analysis to 
see whether the public is receiving 
the comprehensive service which the 
institution advertises and to which 
the public is entitled? It’s one thing 
to be certain that the telephone op- 
erators an@ the employees answer 
telephones promptly and _ courte- 
ously. It’s another matter to be cer- 
tain that a financial institution is 
steadily increasing its capital struc- 
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ture so it can take care of growing 
business and not stifle the economic 
development of its community and 
the well-being of its people. 

“It is one thing to advertise friend- 
ly and courteous service in broad 
generalities with words that have 
been worn thin by constant usage. 
It is another matter aggressively to 
seek opportunities to make loans 
where they should be made, and to 
assume sound credit risks instead 
of avoiding them. 

“It is one thing to be sure that 
tellers greet customers pleasantly 
and to remember that the Jones 
grocery store is one of the bank’s 
oldest and most valued customers. 
It’s another matter for officers to 
speak out courageously on contro- 
versial economic, monetary, and fis- 
cal problems and legislation that 
vitally affect the business life of the 
Jones grocery store. 

“It is not enough merely to accept 
minor readjustments that progress 
and our competitors force upon us. 
It takes courage and imagination to 
analyze objectively an entire bank 
and find that a whole new depart- 
ment will have to be organized if 
the community is to get proper ser- 
vice.” 


“Speak Boldly and Publicly" 


The bank officer, Mr. Livingston 
said, must be well trained and well 
informed. He must also have the 
courage to give “articulate and ag- 
gressive leadership” to the solution 
of monetary, industrial and econom- 
ic problems. 

“Stated bluntly,” he added, ‘“‘we 


J. E. Drew, public relations director of 
Lever Brothers, spoke at the business 
meeting 


need to speak boldly and publicly 
on local, state, and national problems 
that affect our institutions and our 
communities. We can never be ac- 
cused of having been too articulate 
in the past.” 


“The Master Showman" 


Mr. Wooten, the banquet speaker, 
talked about important people: the 
customer, the reporter, the stock- 
holder, the critic, the staff, and also 
about showmanship which, he said, 
American banking lacked during the 
first three decades of this century. 

“Everybody likes a good show- 
man,” he asserted, ‘‘and no business 
can continuously attract the public 
unless it keeps its virtues and ser- 
vices constantly before the public. 
The public relations department is 
the show window of the bank. Show- 
manship holds the key to success, 
and you are the master showman. 


The convention in session 
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“In writing our advertising, let's 
remember that the customer doesn’t 
buy a paper, he buys news. One 
doesn’t buy glasses, he buys vision. 
One doesn’t buy an air conditioner, 
he buys cool air. One doesn’t buy 
a place to deposit his money, he buys 
services—and once we get him, let’s 
never let him go.” 


Why Not a Directors’ 
PR Committee? 


Ed Drew, an old pro at PR, 
wondered whether it would be a 
good idea for bank boards to have 
public relations committees. He had 
many other suggestions. 

One person must be made respon- 
sible for public relations and given 
the proper authority. The PR job 
itself must be defined, the duties and 
responsibilities established. Have a 
written job description. 

Set up definite objectives. Your 
program can’t go sailing through 
space like a flying saucer. (Make 
your goals realistic. You'll do this 
if you write ’em down. They are 
your compass.) 

With the program go a timetable 
and a budget. Write them out, too, 
and get them approved. Then report 
on their progress. 

Too many public opinion polls, Ed 
asserted, merely reveal public atti- 
tudes. They don’t find out “why’— 
but that’s “the key to the growth 
and success of the entire banking 
business.” 

“Good public relations,” said this 
expert, “is contagious. Let’s start 
an epidemic!” 


"It's This Way in Our Bank..." 


Well, there you have the notes to 
which FPRA’s biggest convention— 
nearly 1,000 of the association’s 1,883 
members registered — was keyed. 
Overtones of them ran through the 
departmental conferences on Gom- 
mercial Bank Development, Staff 
Relations, Instalment Credit, Trust 
Development, and Savings and Mort- 
gage—meetings at which members 
discussed subjects of the day. And 
the clinics on this, that and the other 
thing—all 11 of them—offered varia- 
tions as the FPRAers, on a “Now 
it’s this way in our bank’ basis, 
Swapped experiences, offered advice 
and caution, and took copious notes. 

Your correspondent has suggested 
that FPRA conventions are noted 
for their idea production. Here are 
a few examples of the merchandise 
turned out at Washington, as jotted 
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down 1n one observer’s notebook. 
Maybe you’re familiar with some of 
it; if so, please excuse. 

One bank’s customer coffee hour 
in the lobby on Friday afternoons 
packs ’em in. The girls pour, the 
officers visit with the folks. 

A sales kit for officer use in mak- 
ing calls assures an effective, order- 
ly presentation of your bank’s ser- 
vices. 

Send two signature cards with 
your Christmas Club checks. Ask 
the customer to pass one to a friend. 


Timely Ads 


You can time ads to the news. 
Thus when a high Government of- 
ficial makes a “bullish” speech on 
the national economy, plug consumer 
loans. 

Don’t hesitate to tell the public, 
in ads, about your part in helping 
finance local projects—schools, water 
systems, etc.—through the purchase 
of bonds. 

Your annual report shouldn’t be 
produced solely for the glorification 
of the officers. Primarily, it’s for the 
stockholders. Don’t try to make an 
award-winner. 

Let someone from the bank’s staff 
do your TV commercials, if possible. 
This helps bring the bank to the 
people. 

[For some FPRA convention 
quotes see this month’s Public Re- 
lations department, page 53. ED] 


Top Admen Talk 
A feature of each FPRA conven- 
tion is the Advertising School, a 


hardy perennial at which the bank 
folks hear lectures on their trade. 
This year three top-flight ad agency 
meni gave practical shop talks that 
went voluminously into the dele- 
gates’ memories and notebooks. 

Donald B. Armstrong, Jr., vice- 
president of McCann-Erickson, New 
York, discussed “Planning and Re- 
search”; John Caples, vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York, expertized on 
“Copy”; and Anderson F. Hewitt, 
vice-president of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., New York, talked about 
layout and design. 

You heard FPRAers saying, in the 
Statler corridor outside the lecture 
room, “Those talks alone are worth 
coming to Washington for.” 


FPRA's School 

You know, of course, about the 
School of Financial Public Relations 
which the FPRA conducts for a 
fortnight each summer at North- 
western University. Its director is 
Preston E. Reed, FPRA’s executive 
vice-president. Robert Lindquist, 
chairman of the board of managers, 
brought the association up to date 
on the school’s progress and accom- 
plishments, reporting that of the 
48 students graduated this year, 39 
completed research projects accepted 
for the association’s library which 
now houses 183 of these studies. 
There are 243 alumni, 100 of whom 
attended the Washington convention. 
Many of the conference and clinic 
leaders were graduates. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


An important part of FPRA’s work is its School of Financial Public Rela- 

tions, which holds resident sessions each summer at Northwestern Univer- 

sity. In the picture Robert W. Sparks, first vice-president of the Bowery 

Savings Bank, New York City, is teaching a class. Subject, “The Place of 
Banking in the Economic System” 
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“Black Thursday”: 
25 Years Later 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Mr. COLLINS is a financial writer 
on the staff of the New York Times 
and a member of that newspaper’s 
editorial board. 


was a date on the calendar that 
must have been ringed, in their 
imagination at least, by more than 
one of its older inhabitants. And 
those who did so would have ringed 
it, it is safe to say, not in the 
traditional red, but in deepest black. 
For October 24 was, in a manner of 
speaking, the Silver Anniversary of 
a day that in Wall Street had no 
silver lining. That day was Thurs- 
day, October 24, 1929, a day which 
has been designated unaffectionately 
but felicitously by historians of the 
Great Stock Market Crash as Black 
Thursday. 
The disastrous events associated 
with October 24, 1929, did not, of 


F<: Wall Street, October 24, 1954, 
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course, begin and end with that 
memorable session of the Stock Ex- 
change. The ever darkening clouds, 
it was to become all too evident in 
retrospect, had been gathering for 
a good many weeks before that. 
The first really ominous flash of 
lightning and clap of thunder had 
come at least as early as September 
5. Share prices on the Big Board 
broke wildly that day, but the date 
was to become pin-pointed in men’s 
recollections for another reason. It 


was on September 5 that up in 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
Roger Babson, a watcher of business 
indices, achieved a fortuitous and 
dubious immortality by predicting 
that “sooner or later” a general 
stock market crash was going to 
occur—a crash of “from 60 to 80 
points”. 

Between September 5 and October 
24, 1929, there were to be (if a 
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seasonal switch of metaphors will 
be forgiven) many more snowslides 
in the market. What gives October 
24 its particular historic significance 
is that it was on this day that what 
had been a series of such slides 
suddenly became an avalanche; 
what had been merely recurrent 
manifestations of disorder and con- 
fusion now became panic. For it 
was on the morning of October 24 
that the shock came which, in the 
words of one historian, ‘“‘was to be 
felt in all corners of the world.” 
This was the revelation that, in the 
case of a number of issues traded 
on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the world’s greatest se- 
curities market, no buyers could be 
found at any price. 

At one o’clock that day repre- 
sentatives of six of the biggest bank- 
ing houses in the financial commun- 
ity met in the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and pledged $40,000,000 each 
to provide a cushion of buying power 
under the market. The effect of 
this unprecedentedly dramatic ac- 
tion was electrifying, but not, un- 
fortunately, enduring. Five days 
later, on October 29, the bottom al- 
most literally fell out of the market. 
In this, the most tumultous session 
in Exchange history, 16,410,000 
shares changed hands, and the price 
decline, as measured by the Dow 
Jones averages, was nearly 40 points. 

Mr. Babson had been right, if 
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not exactly specific, in prophesying 
a serious break in the market ‘“‘soon- 
er or later.’ But his guess of “60 
to 80’ points was to prove, in the 
light of longer events, as spectacu- 
larly short of the target as it had 
been regarded by many on Septem- 
ber 5 to be excessively and unneces- 
sarily lugubrious. Though neither 
Mr. Babson nor the speculative com- 
munity had any way of knowing 
it at the time, history, as reflected 
in the Dow Jones averages, was to 
reveal that the Great Bull Market 
of 1923-1929 had actually breathed 
its last two days before the former 
issued his well remembered pro- 
nouncement. For whatever historic 
importance it may have, it shouid 
perhaps be noted that this fact was 
formally confirmed on October 25, 
some seven weeks after the event, 
by the man who was regarded as 
the country’s foremost living inter- 
preter of the so-called Dow Theory, 
William P. Hamilton, editor and 
brilliant leader writer of the Wall 
Street Journal. The Journal carried 
an editorial by Mr. Hamilton that 
morning titled “‘A Turn of the Tide,”’ 
which might accurately be called 
the official obituary of the bull mar- 
ket. By their behavior on October 
23 (the day preceding Black Thurs- 
day) the “averages,” Mr. Hamilton 
wrote in measured words, had sig- 
nalized the emergence of a bear 
market. 
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Gloom, apprehension, and curiosity filled the minds of October 1929 crowds that 

choked the sidewalks and part of the perennially torn-up intersection of Broad 

and Wall Streets in New York, where the J. P. Morgan building (left) turns its 
profile to the New York Stock Exchange building (right) 


By October 23 the Dow Jones 
industrials had already fallen from 
381 to 306, or 75 points, and the 
rails from 189 to 167, or 22 points. 
But this, the country was to learn, 
was but a bitter foretaste of what 
lay ahead. By the time the bear 
market which started that Septem- 
ber 3 had spent itself, on July 8, 
1932, nearly three years later, the 
average price of industrial stocks 
had shrunk to the unbelievable 
figure of 41, the rails to 13. In 
short, the market crash and the 


STOCK MARKET 


deep depression which was to be its 
sequel had, between them, shorn 
industrial stocks of 89% of their 
appraised value at the height of the 
bull market. The rails had been 
whittled down to a mere 7% of their 
peak prices. 

For one whose early years as a 
financial writer in Wall Street em- 
braced the period of the Great Bull 
Market from its birth to its spec- 
tacular demise, there is, needless to 
say, a certain morbidly nostalgic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The Birth of an Ad 


Gilbert Perkins, the bank's advertising manager, is 
about to prepare a newspaper ad soliciting Christmas 
Club accounts. After checking the files to see what 
was done last year, the year before that, etc., etc., 
Perkins sits down with pencil and pad to "sweat it out." 


Perkins: “Since Christmas Club accounts are handled in 
your department, Mr. Burns, | thought you might want 
to check this ad." 

Burns: “Not bad, Perkins, but we should put in a table 
of payments, formalize that last sentence a bit, add some 
kids in the picture, make this type larger... ." 
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By DICK ERICSON 


Several hours and two reams of paper later, Perkins 
has boiled down his message to complete simplicity. 
Under a picture of a husband and wife worrying over 
bills is this simple copy: ‘Next year pay your holiday 
bills with a Christmas Club Account. Open ours 
todayl" 


"Bintwell here, my chief clerk, has some good ideas 
... we'd better put in our business hours so people 
will come in early, ask them to have the correct 
amount ready, bank by mail if possible, make the 
address bigger, and eliminate the picture . . . now, 
mind if | show this to the management committee?" 
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"Let's see if | have this all down .. . Mr. Williams 

thinks there's too much copy . . . Mr. Cooper wants 

more copy... Mr. Bird wants a picture of Santa Claus 

... add fact that deposits are insured . . . put in date 

bank was established . . . add Christmas greetings “There's a little white space up here can't we put 
. run picture of building . . . mention parking lot ta 82" 

... add box soliciting checking accounts, loans, safe 9 

deposit boxes, etc, etc... .” 


: "Here, look ... run a picture of a husband and wife 
_O. K. this for insertion? What is it . . . a Chinese worrying over bills . . . use this copy: ‘Next year pay your 
3 saw puzzle? The Great American Novel? For holiday bills with a Christmas Club Account. Open yours 
eaven's sake, Perkins, tear off this sheet and give me today!’ You have a simple story to tell, Perkins . . . why 


a pencill’ must you complicate these things?” 
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tains $4-billion new cash . . 


for financial commentators has 

been to criticize the make-up of 
the Government debt and to offer 
suggestions as to how the Treasury 
Department could improve its prac- 
tices. Major criticism has invariably 
pointed to the tremendous percent- 
age of the total which matures and 
must be refunded within one year 
as constituting a threat of some 
sort and an embarrassment to the 
Treasury. 

At long last we now have an 
exhaustive study of the question by 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, entitled Managing the Fed- 
eral Debt, which, as far as this 
reader is concerned, is complete 
vindication and high praise for the 
policies which the Treasury Depart- 
ment has pursued since the middle 
of 1951 when the market for Govern- 
ment bonds was unpegged. 

This study, after stating that debt 
management must be carefully re- 
lated to its effect on the American 
economy as a whole, comes to the 
conclusion that, 

(1) “The amount of Short-term 
marketable debt, due within one or 
two years, should be smaller.” 

(2) “Most of the increases to 
take the place of the reduced volume 
of short-term marketable debt 
should be in the marketable debt of 
intermediate term, say up to 10 
years.” 

(3) “The long-term marketable 
debt outstanding should be moder- 
ately longer.”’ (Note the word “mod- 
erately.’’) 

(4) “A larger part of the total 
debt should be in the form of Sav- 
ings Bonds.” 

This writer has always felt that 
shivers over the large amount of 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Federal debt management gets thorough study . . . Treasury ob- 


evidence of seasonal increase 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


floating debt was unwarranted. In 
fact, when its size has been men- 
tioned, our comment has_ usually 
been, “So what!’”’ Hence it was grat- 
ifying to read in the summary of 
the study (italics mine): 

“Probably the most important les- 
son about the Federal debt is that 
extreme views should be avoided.” 

“The outstanding feature of the 
Federal debt is the large part that 
comes due in a very short period. 
But we are not in the position of 
having a huge debt come due that 
we are unable to pay. The Federal 
Government can always meet its 
debts. Moreover, most of the short- 
term debt is regarded by its holders 
as necessary reserves that they would 
be quite unlikely to reduce. The 
short-term debt position is not ex- 
plosive. Nevertheless, we would be 
better off if the average maturity 
were somewhat longer. 


“We've Lived With It for Years" 


“We do not believe that a marked 
transformation of the present debt 
is required as a near-term goal. We 
have lived for many years with this 
debt and the economy has become 
substantially adjusted to its size and 
form. It is true that the process of 
adjustment included a major infla- 
tion, but there is no evidence that. 
since the abandonment of support 
for the Government bond market in 
1951, the structure of debt has 
been a major source of economic 
difficulty.” 

The study is so full of illuminating 
charts and figures that it is not 
possible to give here the supporting 
data for the conclusions. We strong- 
ly urge readers to write for a copy 
It can be obtained from the com- 
mittee at 444 Madison Avenue, New 


. Market adjusts downward . . . “Fed” 
portfolio off $1-billion since July 1 . . . Bank loans fail to show 


York 22, N. Y. We are sure that 
after careful study the reader will 
have a clearer idea of the whole 
problem and will realize that only 
gradual changes are possible. To do 
so will be very worth-while. 


Treasury Gets New Cash 

Although estimating that, by De- 
cember 30, $6-billion new cash would 
be needed, the Treasury asked for 
only $4-billion in September. That 
amount was easily obtained. The 
$6-billion would have been just as 
easy. 

The offering was a note due in 
two years and seven months. The 
coupon was 154%. 

The new issue was obviously in- 
tended for commercial bank con- 
sumption as bank _ subscriptions 
could be paid for in full by credit 
to the Treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts. Such an offering is decided- 
ly inflationary in its effect on the 
money supply. That such a maturity 
rather than a tax anticipation cer- 
tificate was used indicated the de- 
sire of the Treasury to get some 
maturity extension and at the same 
time to offer nothing which would 
compete with the continued demand 
for new capital from business, state, 
and municipal sources. 

The offer was more than twice 
over-subscribed. Total subscriptions 
of about $8.2-billion resulted in al- 
lotments of 50% of the amounts bid 
for after subscriptions of $50,000 
or less had been allotted in full. 

Rather unexpectedly heavy sub- 
scriptions appear to have been re- 
ceived from “all others’”—chiefly 
corporations. Commercial banks 
probably subscribed for between $5- 
and $5.5-billion. This would have 
entitled them to about $2.5- to $3- 
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billion of allotments, leaving some- 
where between $1- and $1.2-billion 
for all other subscribers. 

The Treasury does not make pub- 
lic a list of subscribers by classifica- 
tions in the case of certificate and 
note offerings, so that just how many 
of the new 154% notes were taken 
by corporations cannot be deter- 
mined. However, the impression was 
very general that very many more 
corporations got out of the 1-year 
straitjacket than has been true in 
previous offerings. 


Market Effect 


If a new issue develops a premium, 
when traded on a “when issued” 
basis, the market for comparable 
maturities already outstanding can 
be expected to hold firm or show 
some improvement. But, if the new 
issue does not develop and hold 
such a premium, the market must— 
at least temporarily—adjust down 
to meet the new rate. The latter was 
the case. During the time the new 
issue was on a “when issued” basis 
the new 154% could be obtained at 
100 2/32 or less, with the bid being 
constant at 100, provided not too 
many were offered. As a consequence 
other issues maturing in late 1956 


and during 1957 dropped. In partic- 
ular the 2 7/8% notes 3/15/57 were 
quoted over % below their high 
point of 104. 


General Market Dull 


Other than the slight stimulation 
of activity (and it was slight) in- 
cidental to the new offering, there 
was little activity in the general 
market. Dealers adjusted their posi- 
tions from day to day in response to 
interest, or lack of it, in individual 
issues with minor price changes. 
The long bonds drifted lower. Mr. 
Patman got excited because for a 
day or so some were offered a little 
below par. But the decline was due 
more to lack of buying interest than 
to any selling pressure. 

This rather static condition is 
likely to continue until there is more 
evidence than now available concern- 
ing the course of business volume 
for the balance of the year. What 
bank wants to buy long Government 
bonds if loans are to become more 
plentiful or if the supply of long 
bonds is to be increased by a possible 
exchange offer in December? 

Like the rest of the market the 
short-term issues simply reflected 
the very minor alterations from week 
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to week in the cost of bills to the 
Treasury. These, after selling to 
yield more than 1% for several 
weeks, lowered their cost to slightly 
under 1% at the end of September 
when the Federal Reserve reversed 
its selling program. Lack of any 
need for the “Fed” to make repur- 
chase agreements with dealers for 
all of September indicates that cor- 
porations are continuing to keep 
their bill holdings intact and that 
the total amount of bills outstanding 
is in excellent relation to the present 
need and demand, outside of the 
banks, for riskless paper of that 
character. Actually commercial 
banks have slightly lowered their 
holdings of Treasury bills. 


"Fed" Adjustment 


As it has for months, the Federal 
Reserve continued to adjust its port- 
folio of bills in relation to the ebb 
and flow of funds in the money 
market. Apparently there is a rough 
relationship between changes in the 
amount of free reserves, i.e., the 
amount by which excess reserves 
exceed loans and discounts at the 
“Fed,” and whether the Federal Re- 
serve buys or sells bills. It looks as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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HE investment markets have been doing relatively well. 

Capital goods spending has held up well so far in 1954 
and plans for state and municipal expenditures show no 
signs of tapering off. 

Private business, too, has reflected considerable virility. 
Businessmen reported that they expect their investment in 
new plant and equipment to total not quite $27-billion in 
1954, about 6% lower than in 1953. However, this is larger 
than in 1952, or any other previous year. 

The various segments of the investment markets are the 
prime beneficiaries of this surge for expansion which has its 
roots in the increasing technological progress which is being 
made in nearly every branch of American industry. In fact, 
almost all surveys reflect an encouraging firmness in invest- 
ment plans, although a relative slowdown in expansion 
because of lower defense expenditures is in the cards. 

Foreign investments in the United States have kept pace 
with the savings provided from domestic sources. The value 
of foreign holdings of U. S. assets has almost trebled since 
the post-war period. 

Liquid assets held by foreigners consist mainly of Gov- 
ernment securities and bank balances. The total, at this 
point, is estimated at $14.5-billion of which $6.8-billion is in 
Treasury securities and some $6.7-billion in cash bank 
balances. 

Countries in Western Europe hold $5.5-billion of the 
short-term assets while $2-billion is in the hands of Latin 
America and $1.6-billion is Candian property. 
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In recent years, foreign long-term commitments have 
been increasing steadily. Since 1946, they have risen about 
50% to $3.7-billion. Most of the increase is due to rein- 
vested earnings from business operations here. 

Foreign investments in common and preferred stocks of 
U. S. corporations were listed at a market value of about 
$3.4-billion on December 31 last. The most striking changes 
in the last few years, include the large reduction in British 
and French holdings and the substantial increases for such 
areas as Switzerland and Latin America. 


Niw securities offered in September in the domestic 
underwriting markets were sharply ahead of the preceding 
month and also of September 1953. 

Flotations of new bonds rose to $1,482,979,000 for 103 
issues. The respective figures for August were $345,218,000 
for 59 issues while September 1953 showed $988,127,000 for 
110 issues. 

Stock offerings aggregated $68,233,000 covering 18 issues 
in September. This compares with $31,346,000 for eight 
issues in August and with $61,717,000 for eight flotations in 
September 1953. 

Thus far in 1954, bond flotations have set a 28-year rec- 
ord. They reached $8,478,144,000 in 810 issues, compared 
with $6,598,782,000 for 849 issues in the like 1953 period. 

Stock flotations in the first nine months were $619,012,000 
for 11 issues, compared with $576,436,000 for 112 issues in 
the comparable period of last year. 
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BUD HOPPS 


Financial News Releases 


They bring the bank certain 
values unobtainable in any 


other way. says the author 


Mr. Hopps is manager of the news 
bureau of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 


greatly in public acceptance in 

recent years. Television cameras 
appear at more and more public 
events. Television stations reserve 
more convenient listening time for 
newscasts. Viewers in increasing 
numbers are relying upon fast visual 
coverage of the news. 

News programs on television, like 
radio news broadcasts, make a spe- 
cial appeal to bankers. The names 
of leading institutions appear fre- 
quently. as sponsors of television 


news has gained 


news programs. Such programs offer 
the sponsor dignity, an opportunity 
for public service, and the ability to 
benefit from the personal following 
of the newscaster, often a very im- 
portant item indeed. 

Popular as television news has be- 
come, not all banks have yet viewed 
this medium in the light of its edi- 
torial possibilities as a vehicle for 
news releases. We have expected 
television to concern itself chiefly 
with news of national and interna- 
tional interest. We have overlooked 
the function of the broadcaster as 
a dispenser of local neighborhood 
items of interest to a local audience. 
This function has not been lost upon 


Allan Herrick (left), advertising manager of the Security-First National Bank, 

Conrad C. Jamison (center), manager of the bank’s research department, and the 

author discuss the suitability of various economic topics for use in a TV film 
release to be issued by the bank 


the newscasters, however, who, from 
the beginning, in spite of many tech- 
nical handicaps, have eagerly sought 
good local news. 

In 1948, when we first began to 
buy television time and made fre- 
quent visits to the stations, we 
gained a deep appreciation of the 
values newscasting offered. Over 
the years we have been in close con- 
tact with the seven television sta- 
tions here, and we have used 1-min- 
ute commercials, 20-second spots, or 
8-second station breaks on all of 
them. Frequently our spots have 
been placed, at our request, adjacent 
to newscasts. 


The Form Is Important 


From the beginning we hoped 
someday to include the television 
newscasters among the recipients of 
our regular financial news releases 
that we send to newspaper and radio 
editors. These went out regularly, 
sometimes daily, from our shop. 
However, we were too proud to send 
these releases to the television news- 
casters in old-fashioned form suitable 
for radio and newspapers. We de- 
termined at the outset that we would 
either send news to television sta- 
tions in proper visual form or we 
would not send it at all. Result? 
We didn’t send it at all. It took us 
five years to get ourselves organ- 
ized and equipped to send an accept- 
able video release. 

At the moment we do not feel like 
bragging. We have made a satis- 
factory beginning. Everyone of the 
seven Los Angeles television stations 
at one time or another has used 
news releases in video form prepared 
by us. If we have a general release 
to all stations, it is not uncommon 
to have five of the seven use it. We 
consider this a very high percentage. 

In the course of our experimenta- 
tion, we have learned several impor- 
tant lessons, a few of which we have 
incorporated into “rules.’”’ For what 
they are worth, we are glad to pass 
them on to others: 


(1) The story offered must be of 
genuine news interest. 
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for TV 


On-the-spot moving pictures, like this 

one filmed at the site of commercial 

building construction in Hollywood, 

help to illustrate forcefully the building 

activity data from the bank’s research 
department 


(2) The bank itself must not be 
pictured in the release (unless the 
scene of the event is at the bank). 

(3) The script, film, timing, co- 
ordination, and method of presen- 
tation must meet the highest tech- 
nical standards. 

(4) Material presented must be 
reliable, accurate, clear, factual, and 
short. 

(5) The news release should be 
delivered to the news room in ample 
time to be appraised and included in 
the broadcast if wanted. 

(6) The bank’s name should be 
mentioned only once. 


Our news releases for television 
have varied from 60 seconds to 90 
seconds in length. The package we 
deliver to the news room contains 
two items, a timed script containing 
the voice portions of the newscast, 
and a small roll of 16-mm film illus- 
trating it. The two have been care- 
fully synchronized in advance. We 
try to assemble both the text and 
the film in the same manner as a 
newspaper release is prepared, so 
it can be cut from the bottom up 
and still cover the essentials. We 
try to make it easy to cut, if neces- 
sary to fit the time. ' 

The cost of a typical television 
release has ranged from $75 for a 
single scene to $350. The latter fig- 
ure covered the filming of a par- 
ticular release which involved send- 
ing a cameraman to a distant lo- 
cality. 

On the average, the cost of a 1- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Part of a typical script submitted to 

each of the news editors at the seven 

Los Angeles TV stations, together with 

a l- or 1%-minute film illustrating 

some highlight in the economy of the 
Los Angeles area 
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Syn: Condensation of monthly revort on Southern California's economic con- 
ditions, as compiled by the research department ofthe Security-First 
Netionel Bank. 


Newscaster's lead-in 


Newscaster at desk Southern California's economic picture 
seems to be pretty stable lately, ‘the 
Security~first National Bank's egdnomic 
report for the month of May shows thet 
Southland business activity is moving 
along on a fairly even keel. ‘he Imsi- 
ness index shows that Nay of 1954 was 
only six vercent below the all-time 
high of May of 1953, Unemployment: in 
the Los “ngeles area declined during 
Mey, and the total employment increased. 
the cost of living for the Los angeles 
area has shown almost no chenge since 
last November. 


eestiow, let's take a lock at u matter of - 
vital importance to every Southern Califor- 
nian.,.water, 


PICK UP FILM (PICK UP FILM) 


Syn: Survey of reinfall and water conditions in Southern California, In- 
clusion of shots of major sources of southlend weter, 


55 feet - 1:32 seconds 
16 mm @4lent, black and white 


VIDEO AUDIO 


Scene ‘ 

1, LS pan IA river bed s Rainfell in Southern California is 
currently only about 8&6 percent of 
normal,,.and many Southlanders won- 
der if there's any danger of an 
acute water shortege. Well, according 
to the monthly 


2. Two shots = LS & CU 4 economic report of the Security-First 
Glory Hole at Lake Hatione1] Bank, not. much danger exists, 
Hollywood Plenty of water is available... 
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You get these “extras” with ly 


more for your microfilming dollar NOW 


1. Lowest per-picture cost. You 
can buy or rent a Recordak Micro- 
filmer that fits your requirements 
exactly—there are 6 different models 
all told. Thus, you never have to pay 
for features or refinements in a 
microfilmer which can’t be used 
profitably . . . which only raise your 
per-picture cost. Think how even a 
difference of 1/100 of a cent per 
picture adds up. 


2. Your Recordak Microfilmer 
was designed and built by 
Kodak to give you sharp, legible 
pictures of document after docu- 
ment; to prevent fogging, blurring 
and overlapping of images; to com- 
pensate for operator failure; to mini- 
mize service requirements. You reap 
the benefits of 26 years of microfilm- 
ing know-how. And, remember, the 
film you use is made by Kodak, too. 


3. Professional Film Process- 
ing. Your microfilms are processed 
the same day they are received in 
all of Recordak’s 31 Film Processing 
Stations. High-speed professional 
equipment is manned by specialists. 
Every roll of film is processed to 
meet exacting Bureau of Standards 
specifications for archival films. Your 
assurance of picture-perfect records 
year after year! 


P.S. Now Available... Kodak Verifax Printer, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-size— 
or smaller—documents in | min. for less than 
5¢ each. Sold and serviced coast to coast 
by Recordak. Write for free demonstration 
of Verifax copying. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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your Recordak Microfilmer 


,..more year after year 


4, Every roll of film is in- 
spected. You don’t have to take 
time out to double-check roll after 
roll before you file them away. It’s 
done— painstakingly —for you at 
your Recordak Film Processing Sta- 
tion. And if this inspection should 
ever indicate that you’re not getting 
top performance from your micro- 
filmer a Recordak Service Technician 
is dispatched immediately. 


5. Lost transit letters replaced 
promptly . . . free of charge. No 
worries if your transit letters are 
lost en route. Just send your films 
to the nearest Recordak Processing 
Laboratory. In short order, you'll 
receive facsimile prints which will be 
honored in lieu of the missing items. 
This saves time and dollars for you 
. .. Spares your depositors consider- 
able inconvenience, too. 


6. Microfilming Specialists al- 
ways at your call. You'll profit, 
too, from the experience gained by 
Recordak Systems Men in working 
with banks of every size over the 
years. They'll show you how to use 
microfilming most effectively in your 
routines. And don’t forget, Recordak 
Service Technicians have only one 
job—keeping your Recordak equip- 
ment in A-] shape. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Farm Department Manager Brace, center, presents the First National Bank of Meadville’s purebred Guernsey heifer calf 
to Janet Kightlinger. Watching, at right, Ralph C. Handley, breeder of purebred Guernsey cattle near Meadville 


A Bank's County Fair Awards 


HE tent exhibit of the First National Bank of Mead- 
[vite Pa., at the Crawford County Fair is a never- 
failing attraction for farm and urban families. 

Robert Brace, manager of the First National’s farm 
department, solved what had been a perplexing problem 
by offering awards this year having appeal to city boys 
and girls and another award having appeal to farm 
boys and girls. The piéce de résistance offered the young 
fry from the towns was two fully equipped bicycles— 
one for a boy and one for a girl. These were awarded 
in a ticket drawing contest. 


Left to right, Wm. Morris, master, Pomona Grange; Blaine 
Griffith, master, Randolph Juvenile Grange, with trophy; 
and Francis Sexton, chairman, Fair Grange Exhibits 


‘from winner to winner. 


The decision to present a bicycle to an urban boy 
and girl opened the way for the First National to award 
a purebred calf to a farm boy or girl. To make sure 
that the rural youth would like his award, Mr. Brace 
invited the five major dairy breeders in the county to 
select a purebred calf for the bank’s exhibit. It was 
agreed that only one calf would be given away and the 
winner of the contest would have his choice of the 
calves on display. The other calves would be returned 
to the breeders. It was decided that the boy or girl who 
came closest to estimating the total milk production 
of the dams of all the calves on display would be the 
winner. 

Another award made by the First National during 
the fair was a large trophy to the best of 37 Grange 
exhibits in the Agricultural Building on the Fair- 
grounds. This trophy, if won by a Grange for two con- 
secutive years or for any of three years, may be re- 
tained permanently by the Grange. Otherwise, it passes 
When a Grange loses the 
trophy, a wall plaque is given in its place as a perma- 
nent memento. 

This year, the bank also gave a trophy to the best 
Juvenile Grange exhibit at the fair. 

The fair was attended by an estimated 160,000 and 
the drawing power of the bank’s awards and trophies, 
which, of course, were a part of its fair exhibit, was 
tremendous. 
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Program for A.B.A.’s National Agricultural Credit Conference 


farm credit in 1955 will be dis- 

cussed by a nationwide group 
of farm credit executives from banks 
next Nov. 29-Dec. 1, when the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association holds its 
Third National Agricultural Credit 
Conference in Memphis, Tenn. The 
program for the conference, which 
will be held in the Hotel Peabody, 
follows: 


[Te outlook for agriculture and 


First Session 


Monday, Nov. 29, 1954, 10 A.M. 

Presiding and introductory re- 
marks by Nicholas A. Jamba, vice- 
president, National Bank & Trust 
Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

Greetings from Memphis Clearing 
House. 

“What’s Ahead in ’55?” by Jesse 
W. Tapp, chairman, Agricultural 
Commission, A. B. A.; vice-chairman 
of the board, Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., Los Angeles. 

“Bankers’ Responsibility to Agri- 
culture” by W. Harold Brenton, 
president, State Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Address by Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago. 


Second Session 


2 P.M. 

Presiding, Donald E. Brown, pres- 
ident, Carolina National Bank, An- 
derson, S. C. 

“Helping Farmers Avoid Diffi- 
culties” by C. N. Shepardson, dean, 
College of Agriculture, Texas A & M 
College, College Station. 

“How Can We Improve Our In- 
termediate-Term Loans?’’—a Panel 
Discussion. Speakers and their sub- 
jects will be: “Irrigation Systems,” 
by J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; “Dairy Business,” by Charles 
B. Presley, manager, agricultural 
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department, Georgia Railroad Bank 
and Trust Co., Augusta; and “Farm 
Equipment,” by Fred A. Bloodworth, 
executive vice-president, American 
National Bank, Gadsden, Ala. 

“Bank-Insurance Company Agree- 
ments,” by R. I. Nowell, vice-presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York. 


Third Session 
Tuesday, Nov. 30, 1954, 9 A.M. 


Presiding, Roland L. Adams, 
president, Bank of York, York, Ala. 

“What’s Happening with Cot- 
ton?” by Dr. M. K. Horne, chief 
economist, National Cotton Council 
of America, Memphis. 

“Beef Cattle—Which Way?’—a 
Panel Discussion, moderated by Wil- 
liam E. Drenner, vice-president and 
manager, livestock department, The 
First National Bank, Memphis. 

Panel Members: Harold F. Brei- 
myer, agricultural economic statis- 
tician, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; J. Milton 
Freeland, vice-president, City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City; J. B. Hawkins, manager, Meat 
Packing Plant, Lykes Bros., Inc., 


Jesse W. Tapp 


Allan B. Kline 


Tampa, Fla.; and Jay Taylor, presi- 
dent, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 


Fourth Session 
2 P.M. 

Presiding, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, 
head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Sociology, Texas A 
& M College, College Station. 

“Bank-Farm Management Pro- 
cedures for Southern Agriculture” 
—speaker to be announced. 

“The Poultry Situation’”—a Panel 
Discussion, moderated by W. W. 
Hollowell, president, First National 
Bank, Greenville, Miss.; Hayes A. 
Noel, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; and James 
H. Kays, executive vice-president, 
McIlroy Bank, Fayetteville, Ark. 

“Production Controls and Price 
Supports vs. Alternatives,’ by Dr. 
G. B. Wood, head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; and Dr. G. 
H. Aull, head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Rural So- 
ciology, Clemson (S.C.) Agricul- 
tural College. 


Fifth Session 
Wednesday, Dec. 1, 1954, 9 A.M. 


Presiding, Mr. Tapp. 
“The New Look in Agricultural 


R. I. Nowell 
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Policy,” by the Honorable Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Our Experiences as Grass-Roots 
Ambassadors”—discussion by Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange dele- 
gates. 

“The Outside Farm Man for Your 
Bank”—Open Discussion led by 
Murray G. Via, vice-president, The 
First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Va. 

Summary by E. G. Coco, president, 
Moreauville (La.) State Bank. 


2,500% Loan Volume Growth 


in 1942, before The First 
National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Va., had a farm depart- 
ment, a total of only $2,000,000 in 
farm real estate mortgages were 
made by all lenders in Roanoke 
County and vicinity. An additional 
$1,000,000 in short-term or operat- 
ing loans were being made annually 
to the farmers in the Roanoke area. 

According to Murray G. Via, vice- 
president of First National, there 
has been an increase of 2,500% in 
the volume of agricultural loans 
made by the bank since the estab- 
lishment of the bank’s farm depart- 
ment-on January 1, 1944. Exclusive 
of CCC loans, the First’s farm loans 
now total about $2,000,000. 


Cattle Feeding Conference 


VER 200 farmers, ranchers, bank- 
ers, county agents, vocational 


veterans 
and soil 


instructors, 
instructors, 


agricultural 
agricultural 


Wesley G, Reitz, manager of the agricultural department of the Crawford County 
Trust Company, Meadville, Pa., is shown with the trophies and awards which were 
presented to livestock exhibitors participating in the Crawford County Fair. Each 
year the bank presents eight trophy cups to members of the 4-H and FFA groups 
in recognition of their accomplishments in fitting and showing their livestock. 
Banners were also provided for Grand Champions of the various breeds 


conservation service personnel from 
11 counties in South Central South 
Dakota attended the Mitchell Na- 
tional Bank Feed Lot Conference in 
September. 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to encourage livestock production in 
this western corn belt section and 
to provide farmers with the best 
up-to-date information on this spe- 
cialized type of agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Three recognized authorities pre- 
sented their opinion and advice on 
cattle feeding, the role of livestock 
in the development of a permanent 
agriculture, and feeding operation. 


Speakers at Mitchell National Bank’s Feed Lot Conferenee—left to right: Chaun- 

cey B. Watson, DeKalb, IIl., farmer with background of successful cattle feeding; 

President J. M. Patton; Rex Beresford, extension specialist in livestock marketing, 

Iowa State College; and Dr. W. W. Worzella, head of the agronomy department, 
South Dakota State College 


Virgil Mathews, bank farm repre- 
sentative, explained the bank’s 
progressive agricultural program in 
relation to farming in the area. 


Farm Equipment Talk 


N address by D. R. Buttrey, 

cashier, The First National 
Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., on “Fi- 
nancing Farm Equipment” before 
the power machinery department of 
the Farm Equipment Institute* has 
been printed in booklet form by the 
Institute. 

In his talk, Mr. Buttrey covered 
the banker’s responsibility, finance 
pioneering of manufacturer, dealer- 
banker relationship, direct versus 
indirect financing, dealer-bank agree- 
ment, repurchase plan, full recourse, 
down-payment and terms, and col- 
lection and credit service. 


*608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Bank Farm Mortgage Loans 


F a total of slightly over $1-bil- 
lion farm mortgage loans recorded. 
during the first half of 1954, 25% 
were made by banks, according to a 
report by the Federal Land Banks 
and Federal Land Bank Commis- 
sioner. This represents a decrease 
of 2% for banks as well as for the 
total of all-lenders over the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Isn’t this man a 
better risk 
today than he 


was in 1949? 


Bic in 1949, Joe Giddens, of Leander, Texas, 
was a quarry worker. Mrs. Giddens was clerk and 
postmaster in Leander. Then, with the cooperation 
of his Purina dealer, Joe Giddens got a loan from 
Austin National Bank and started raising broilers. 
He paid off the loan the first year. Today, he has 
broiler-raising capacity of more than 14,000 birds 
at a time. His farm has up-to-date equipment and 
his family enjoys a new, air-conditioned home with 
plenty of work-saving appliances. 

Like thousands of other poultry and livestock raisers, 
Joe Giddens got his start toward prosperity on his 
own ambition, his Purina dealer’s feeding and man- 
agement help and a loan from his bank. 

If you want details on how profitable poultry and 
livestock financing helps build community prosperity, 
write Ralston Purina Company, 1605 Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Mr. and Mrs. Giddens are making more | 
money than both made when on salaried 
jobs. Broiler profits paid fortheir new home. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


BROILER FINANCING GOOD 
BUSINESS FOR AUSTIN BANK 


“Purina dealer service to growers is an important 
factor in financing broilers,” comments bank president, 
Dr. James C. Dolley (left), to R. R. Bridges, of Bridges 
Farm and Ranch Supply, Austin, Texas. 


“‘We made our first loans to broiler growers in 
1948,” says Dr. Dolley, ‘“‘and-we found them to 
be good business. Our financing has helped in 
the construction of 30 broiler houses having a 
total annual capacity of 300,000 birds. 


“Our losses on such financing have been very 
light . . . lower, in fact, than the average loss 
experience. Broiler grower financing has 
brought us important new customers. We find 
that folks recommended by the Purina dealer 
are good risks. 


“When we finance a grower, we strongly advise 
that he follow the Purina Broiler Program,” 
Dr. Dolley continued. “The bgrenen devel- 
oped by Purina Research and backed by the 
close cooperation of the Purina dealer, sales- 
man and feeder, practically assures success.” 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 

The number of borrowers from 
banks as well as for all lenders de- 
creased 1% during this same six- 
month period. The average size of 
farm mortgage loans made by the 
banks was $4,480, compared with 
an average of $13,590 for insurance 
companies. The banks have the low- 
est average of any of the mortgage 
lenders, which indicates that the 
banks take care of the smaller farm- 
ers as well as the larger ones. 


Irrigation Equipment Loans 


N drought-stricken Georgia, The 

Citizens & Southern National 
Bank recently announced a new plan 
for financing on liberal terms irriga- 
tion equipment for Georgia farmers. 
The plan will be offered through the 
bank’s 21 offices and affiliates in 
Georgia and was introduced at a 
meeting of 200 argricultural spe- 
cialists and bankers in Valdosta. 

Paul M. Welch, C&S vice-president 
in charge of instalment lending, ex- 
plained how the C&S plan would 
work, stating that loans will be made 
to farmer-businessmen in somewhat 
the same manner as term business 
loans have been made in the past. 
Terms generally will be to finance 
two-thirds the equipment cost with 
repayments scheduled to match nor- 
mal income dates of the borrower 
over a three-year period. It was also 
disclosed that the one-third down 
payment requirement was only a 
guide and that exceptions would be 
made in special cases. 

Banks, declared Mr. Welch, must 
rely on the farmer himself, quali- 
fied dealers, and regional agricul- 
tural experts to determine whether 


Ryan Mason 


James W. Blanchard, Citizens & Southern’s Valdosta office vice-president, explains 
the correspondent bank loan participation phase of the new C&S plan for 
financing farm irrigation equipment 


a proposed system wiil produce 
profitable results. To insure that 
the most liberal possible considera- 
tion will be given farmers with irri- 
gation financing problems, the C&S 
is setting aside a $250,000 of its 
loss reserve to cover possible, but 
not expected, losses in carrying out 
this program. 


Bank Farm Representatives 


NOTHER large city bank, Peoples 

First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, has added 
an outside farm representative to 
its staff. Robert A. Lunn of Wash- 
ington, Pa., has been appointed to 
Peoples’ farm post. 

In making the announcement, 
President Robert C. Downie said the 
bank is pioneering this service in 
the tri-state area. He feels the bank 
can render an added service to the 
important farm population by mak- 
ing available the services of an ex- 
perienced agriculturist and lending 
officer who can assist farmers in 
solving their financial problems and 
in planning future improvements. 
While Mr. Lunn will make the bank’s 
Washington office his headquarters, 
his services will also be available to 
the customers at other offices. 

Prior to his association with the 
bank, Mr. Lunn was county advisor 
for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for Washington and Greene 
counties. Before that time, he was 
soil scientist of the SCS in Warren 
County. 


Ryan Mason 


ea Mason, formerly field rep- 
resentative of the West Ken- 
tucky Production Credit Associa- 
tion, has been named farm repre- 


sentative of the First-City Bank and 
Trust Company of Hopkinsville. He 
succeeds Robert H. McGaughey, who 
has accepted a position as news and 
farm director of Radio Station 
WKOA. 

Mr. Mason has spent most of his 
life in Christian County, where he 
operates a 450-acre farm. He has 
served local civic, agricultural, and 
church groups in many capacities. 


William J. Corr 


_ J. Corr, who was for- 
merly associated with the 
Providence office of the Farmers 
Home Administration, has joined 
the farm loan department of the 
B.M.C. Durfee Trust Company of 
Fall River, Mass. The appointment 
of Mr. Corr adds a third contact 
member to the farm loan depart- 
ment staff of Durfee Trust. 

He is a 1940 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


Farm Representative Views 


A GROUP of outside farm repre- 
sentatives spoke at the recent 
meeting in Chicago of the National 
Agricultural Credit Committee, in- 
cluding Robert A. Feller, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, Find- 
lay, O.; Ted P. Axton, president. 
Lafayette (Ind.) Savings Bank; and 
Gordon E. Sears, farm service super- 
visor, Citizens First National Bank. 
Princeton, IIl. 

The NACC is composed of all 
farm mortgage lenders and super- 
visory authorities and meets three 
times a year to discuss trends in 
farm credit-and land values. 

In a discussion of the duties and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition October 7, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks : 
United States Government Obligations : 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Other Undivided Profits a 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Baresi 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Bills Payable 


Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 538,811,585.71 


$ 568,816,172.28 
911,631, 782.16 
112,315, 971.05 
1,197,775, 042.76 
1,790, 221.43 

5, 850, 000.00 
1,949, 498.50 
8,016, 610.04 
940,874.81 

$2, 809, 086,173.03 


$ 90,000,000. 00 
105, 000, 000.00 
9,444, 237.28 
2,211,949.21 

32, 786,016.47 
15,000, 000.00 
2,376, 835.30 


1,776, 653,981.19 


236, 752, 956.71 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


2,552, 218, 523.61 
__ 48,611.16 
$2, 809, 086, 173.03 


United States Government obligations carried at $277,080,788.22 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. FarrIncTron 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. ForGAN 


Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Wa ttTerR M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTon 


President 
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Board of Directors 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 


BenTLey G. McC.Loup 
Banker 


Harry C. 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman, 


The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 
GILBERT H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


since 1863 


R. Douctas Stuart 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 
President, 
International Minerals 


& Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & McIlvaine 


RoserT E. WILson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 
Chairman, 
Finance Committee, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 
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A Bank’s Farm Program Hatched on a Nail Keg 


Druggist-turned-banker rescues town’s declining economy with a vigorous farm program—a program 
so successful that the bank’s farm department was self-sustaining within a year 


Mr. JOHNSTONE is agricultural 
representative of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association. 


HIS is the story of a druggist, a 
| bank, a nail keg, and a program. 


The setting is at Middlesboro, a 
small industrial town in southeast- 
ern Kentucky. Here, just under his- 
tcric Cumberland Gap through which 
rugged pioneers passed from the 
coastal colonies to settle western 
frontiers, Kentucky corners with 
Virginia and Tennessee. 

The bank is The National Bank of 
Middlesboro, founded in 1904 and 
never known to make an agricultural 
loan until two years ago; not until 
the druggist, Frank L. Lee, known 
affectionately by all thereabouts as 
“Doc” Lee, became president of 
“The National.” 

The nail keg—where does it come 
in? Well, it’s an important piece of 
furniture in bank President “Doc” 
Lee’s office. It’s where “Doc” sits 
as he develops his program or con- 
fers with his friends. Or, if the caller 
should be one of the more rugged 
individuals from the rural area, 
“Doc” might even offer him the 
honored seat. Somehow folks in that 
part of the country feel more at 
home on a nail keg than in an over- 
stuffed chair, and “Doc” is one of 
those fellows who likes to make his 
callers feel at home. 


Teamed-Up With Farmers 


The program—you'll be surprised 
—is a farm program, hatched out 
on the nail keg by “Doc” Lee just 
after he became bank president in 
late 1952. Middlesboro was just 
then beginning to feel the postwar 
pinch. The city itself is relatively 
young, having been established by 
English capitalists in late years of 
the past century as a mining and 
industrial center. But now the big 
railroad shops were reducing their 
personnel and coal mining was on 
the wane. Should the community 
and the bank sit it out and wait for 
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WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE 


the coal industry’s revival and the 
location of new industrial plants? 
“Wait” was not in “Doc’’ Lee’s book 
of prescriptions, so he set out to do 
something with what he had. Just 
across the state line in Tennessee 
and Virginia are fertile valleys and 
rolling hillside pastures farmed by 
old pioneer stock; up in Kentucky 
the valleys were narrower and moun- 
tains steeper and higher but the peo- 
ple were interested in developing 
intensive agriculture on their limited 
acres. Berries, vegetables, poultry, 
and small dairy herds had a place 
under these conditions. 


A Made-to-Order Program 


So “Doc” Lee decided he would 
“team-up” with the farmers and 
help develop a more profitable agri- 
culture in the community. The idea 
was not hard to sell to the directors. 
Frank Edwards, at that time vice- 
president and cashier, was enthusi- 
astically behind the program and in 
a short time a farm department was 


set up. On March 1, 1953, Oscar 
Robertson commenced his services 
as the bank’s agriculture representa- 
tive. The selection of Mr. Robertson 
was a fortunate one. He was an 
“ag” graduate from the University 
of Tennessee; he had his military 
service behind him; and he had 
served as head agriculture teacher 
in adjoining Claiborne County, Ten- 
nessee, where he had been reared on 
a farm in the fertile Powell Valley, 
and he knew hundreds of farmers, 
their families, and their problems. 

Fortunately, too, for Mr. Robert- 
son, he did not have to lose time 
in developing a program. Both he 
and the bank management, and all 
the bank’s personnel, knew what the 
farm department was to do and 
everybody “‘pitched”’ in to do it. The 
first job was to let the farm people 
know that “The National” was in- 
terested in them and their problems 
and would actually ‘stake’ them in 
sound investments. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


President Lee, on nail keg, and Farm Representative Robertson discuss with 
Farmer C. C, Madon his farm operations at Speedwell, Tenn. 
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“AUTOMATION... 


it adds 


as it multiplies... 
adds as it divides... 


and stores the 


answers for you! 
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If your figure work is tougher than average ...say on invoicing or 
payroll, the Monro+Matic Duplex does more of the work for you... 
automatically. If you need a number of simultaneous results, the 
Monro+Matic gives them to you... If you want to multiply and add, 
or divide and add at the same time, the Monro«xMatic does that for 
you, too!...In short, the MonroxMatic Duplex reduces figure work 
to feeding figures . . . pushing buttons. 

Its extraordinary utility, its versatility begin where other calcu- 
lators leave off... because the Monro*Matic Duplex alone puts the 
modern industrial miracle of Automation to work for you on 
your figuring problems. There’s more automatic operation in the 
Monro«Matic Duplex than in any other calculator ever built. Ask 
your Man from Monroe for the whole story. It won’t cost you a cent! 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches Everywhere 
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An Appraisal of 


Monetary Policy 


by the Economie Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 


During the past four years mone- 
tary policy has been extensively re- 
modeled. The changes that have 
taken place have far-reaching impli- 
cations for banking and for our 
whole economy. This article sum- 
marizes what the Econemic Policy 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association regards as the 
most important of these implica- 
tions. 


OM the outbreak of the Korean 

War until the spring of 1953, 

the main objective of Federal 
Reserve policy was to prevent an 
excessive expansion of credit in or- 
der to combat the danger of infla- 
tion. By early 1951 it became ap- 
parent that this objective could not 
be achieved unless the Reserve Sys- 
tem was freed from its commitment 
to peg the prices of Government 
bonds at par or higher. This prob- 
lem was resolved by the so-called 
accord reached between the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury in March 
of that year. 


The Revival of Monetary Policy 


The accord of 1951 was a land- 
mark in monetary history. The 
abandonment of par pegs for Gov- 
ernment bonds paved the way for 
the revival of monetary policy as an 
important instrument for helping to 
stabilize the American economy. 

During 1951 and 1952, the Federal 
Reserve authorities moved cautious- 
ly but steadily in the direction of 
restricting the expansion of credit. 
Official support in the Government 
securities market was greatly re- 
duced. Member banks were forced 
te borrow rather heavily from the 
Reserve banks to obtain the addi- 
tional reserves they required. 
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In our opinion, monetary policy 
made an important contribution to 
the stability of our economy during 
that period. It was not the only 
stabilizing factor, of course, but it 
was one of them. One cannot say 
with certainty that inflation would 
have been renewed during those 
years if the Federal Reserve had 
continued its support-at-par pro- 
gram. 

But it can be said with certainty 
that, if an inflationary wave had 
started, there would have been 
no adequate monetary defense 
against it if the par pegs had been 
retained. Federal Reserve policy 
constituted an essential safeguard 
against the threat of renewed in- 
flation. 


The Inflation Threat of 1953 


During the early months of 1953 
there was a resurgence of inflation- 
ary pressures. At that time busi- 
ness inventories were increasing 
rapidly. Demands for credit were 
abnormal. In the words of the for- 
mer chairman of this Commission, 
there appeared to be real danger 
that we might have “a bubble on 
top of the boom.” 

Under these circumstances, the 
Reserve System was clearly justified 
and met its responsibility in per- 
mitting some further tightening of 
credit conditions. 


Spring 1953 Situation 


It is generally conceded, however, 
that for a short time in the spring 
of 1953 some credit markets became 
tighter than the monetary authori- 
ties had intended. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that this short-lived 
stringency had any lasting ill effects. 
In fact, it may have helped to pre- 
vent the threatened “bubble on top 
of the boom.” 

Indeed, the evidence indicates that 


the restrictive monetary policy of 
early 1953 served as more than sim- 
ply a deterrent to renewed inflation. 
It encouraged the postponement of 
some capital expenditures from 1953 
into 1954. This was particularly ap- 
parent in the case of housing. Mone- 
tary policy thereby helped not only 
to temper the boom but also te 
cushion the readjustment. 


The Policy of "Active Ease" 


Since the Spring of 1953, the 
credit situation has been completely 
reversed. Stringency has been re- 
placed by ease throughout the en- 
tire credit market. This has been 
accompanied by a spectacular rise 
in bond prices and lower interest 
rates. 

During this period the Federal 
Reserve System has actively pro- 
moted easy credit conditions. This 
policy has unquestionably been in 
the right direction. Flexibility of 
monetary policy obviously must be 
a two-way proposition. Policy should 
flex in the direction of restraint 
when inflation threatens and in the 
direction of relaxation when busi- 
ness declines. 


Demonstration of 
Monetary Policy Usefulness 


The usefulness of monetary policy 
in cushioning a decline in business 
has been clearly demonstrated over 
the past year. Ready availability of 
credit has forestalled possible pres- 
sures to liquidate indebtedness. 
Ready availibility of mortgage 
money on liberal terms has been a 
major factor in keeping home-build- 
ing at a high level, and this has been 
ene of the most important supports 
of business activity in 1954. 

From an over-all standpoint the 
influence of the Federal Reserve’s 
easy money policy is reflected in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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NEW ISSUE September 30, 1954 


2,500,000 Shares 


The National City Bank of New York 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $20 Per Share) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to subscribe 
at $52.50 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for each 3 shares of 
Capital Stock held of record or. September 24, 1954. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
3:00 P.M., Eastern Standard ‘iime, on October 22, 1954. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to receiving opinions of counsel, to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription period, 
may offer shares of Capita! © ock. as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


The Chairman of the Board, in his letter of August 18, 1954 
to the Bank’s Shareholders, said in part: 

“In recommending [the increase in capital funds], the Board of Directors 
affirms its faith in the continuing growth of the American economy, and 
recognizes the responsibility of banking institutions to keep pace with the 
expansion of the businesses which they serve. The growth of population and 
national product, the achievements of research and of business manage- 
ment, and the resulting needs for capital and credit, all point to expanding 
demands for banking accommodation. The increase in our capital funds 
will enhance our ability, both as depositary and lender, to meet these de- 
mands, It will strengthen our position of leadership and increase our capac- 
ity to attract new business. It is in the interest of the shareholders, since it 
will provide a firm basis for continued growth.” 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Clark, Dodge & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
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Study of Bank Capital Adequacy 


; W. JOHNSON, president of the 
V. First National Bank, Cedar 

Falls, Iowa, and chairman of 
the Research Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has an- 
nounced that the Research Council 
has completed a study of the vital 
problem of the adequacy of capital 
funds of banks. Copies of this study, 
The Adequacy. of a Bank’s Capital 
Funds (A Statement of Principles), 
have been mailed to the members of 
the Association. 

The purpose of the study is to 
help bankers answer these ques- 
tions: “Does my bank have enough 
capital funds?” “How can I deter- 
mine how much capital funds my 


bank requires?” The study is based 
on the premise that no rule-of- 
thumb guide can answer these ques- 
tions in a meaningful way for each 
bank. 

Various factors that defy quanti- 
tative measurement must be con- 
sidered when judging the strength 
of a bank’s capital funds. The study 
enumerates and discusses these va- 
rious factors in an effort to provide 
a systematic basis for evaluating the 
strength and risks in a bank’s posi- 
tion. By rendering such an evalua- 
tion, the management of the bank 
can arrive at a meaningful appraisal 
of how much capital is needed as a 
base for sound operations and as 


iV. SUMMARY APPRAISAL OF MAJOR POINTS 
OF ANALYSIS 


(Check in the appropriate column your 
general appraisal of the bank's position.) 


Asset risks 
Loan portfolio: 
1. Quality of risks 


2. Degree of concentration 


Investment portfolio: 
1, Credit risk 
2. Money rate risk 
Fixed asset position 


Operating and cost position 


Unusual losses: 
1. Insurance coverage 


2. Other safeguards 


Economy of trade area 
Cyclical stability 


Growth trend 


Service to community 
Lending attitude 


New facilities and services 


Potentially 


Strong Fair Weak Weak 


assurance that the bank can meet 
the credit requirements of the com- 
munity. 

In particular, the study analyzes 
the types of losses against which a 
bank’s capital funds serve as pro- 
tection. By taking into account the 
type and degree of risk to which it 
is exposed, each bank can appraise 
potential danger points. Then, by 
looking at such elements of strength 
as may be provided by special en- 
vironmental circumstances, protec- 
tive devices, reserves, and conscien- 
tious practice of the canons of sound 
operation, it can be determined 
whether or not existing capital funds 
are sufficient to meet the particular 
needs of the individual bank. 

After discussing the nature of the 
various considerations that bear 
upon the problem, the study pro- 
vides a checklist that can be used 
to appraise the bank’s capital needs. 
Through a series of questions bear- 
ing upon such matters as portfolio 
composition, liquidity policy, poten- 
tial losses, and basic economic fac- 
tors affecting the local community, 
the checklist requires the bank to 
evaluate the factors of strength and 
weakness that characterize its gen- 
eral position. 

The adequacy of capital funds has 
significance from the viewpoints of 
both the depositor and the bank. 
From the viewpoint of the depositor, 
adequate capital funds are essential 
for the preservation of confidenee in 
the bank. During the past two dec- 
ades the environment of banking has 
undergone considerable change, and 
depositor confidence has been bol- 
stered by new institutional arrange- 
ments, improved banking techniques, 
and new concepts of Government re- 
sponsibility for general economic 
conditions. However, complacency 
on the part of the individual bank 
is hardly justified. From its own 
viewpoint, each bank must have suf- 
ficient capital funds to assure its 
continued operation as a going con- 
cern and its ability to serve the 
present and future credit needs of 
its community. 


Left, an excerpt from the printed study 
of capital funds 
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The Banker’s Dilemma 


CARRY THE DEBT 


He’s d---d if he does, and d---d if he doesn’t 


..-the one way out is Mortgage Insurance 


Poor banker! If he forecloses on a mortgage, he’s a “heartless 
soul,” driving the widow from her home. If he doesn’t, then he’s 
a “sentimental fool,” risking the bank’s money on a hopeless case. 


Lucky the banker who has found the way out: MORTGAGE 
LIFE INSURANCE. He just stamps the mortgage “Paid in 


Full”...the insurance pays off the entire loan. 


And what a host of good will he builds with his customers! The 
borrower knows that a small amount added to his monthly 


mortgage payment makes certain that, should he die, his wife 
will inherit a deed instead of a debt. 


You can see why so many bankers look upon Mortgage Insur- 
ance as the greatest thing that’s come along—both from the cold 
financial view, and for making the bank more human. Some go fur- 
ther: They offer Health and Accident Insurance, too, so that even 
a borrower’s disability cannot interrupt his mortgage payment. 


Does your bank offer these mortgage insurance plans? There is 
every good reason it should. Every reason to choose your plan 
now—from FEDERAL, a leader in this field for almost fifty years. 


We'll be glad to send you a complete portfolio; description of plans, 
sample forms, customer promotions. Write for Mortgage Plan Portfolio. 


Every good reason 
to choose 


FEDERAL 


Mortgage 
Insurance Plans 


Proven customer appeal. Nine 
out of ten borrowers having Fed- 
eral Mortgage Insurance request 
similar protection on other loans. 
Planned by bankers them- 
selves. Federal Insurance meets 
the banker’s exact needs—as 
stated by them. Planned by men 
with a long background in the 
mortgage field. 

Custom designed for you. The 
plans Federal recommends to you 
are based on a careful study of 
your operations. 

Completely flexible. Complete 
life protection with or without ac- 
cident and health benefits. Also 
credit insurance for short-term 
loans. 


Claims paid promptly. Checks 
usually air mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of claim. 

Simplified forms. Easy for your 
customers, easy for you. They add 
little or no detail to your present 
operations. 

All promotional tools. Rate 
charts, plaques, posters, news- 
paper ads—Federal supplies every- 
thing you need. 

Highest rating. Best’s and 
Dunne’s—leading policy-owners’ 
reporting services—give Federal 
their unqualified recommendation. 


LIFE 
PROTECTION 


DISABILITY 
PROTECTION 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


Vice President and Manager, 
Credit Insurance Division 


caia7\h LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Wolverine-Federal Tower «+ Battle Creek, Michigan 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS 


On the authority of a superintendent 
of banks to subpoena books and records 
of individuals or corporations. 


In New York, the superintendent of 
banks served a summons upon Dawn 
Operators, Inc., requiring it to pro- 
duce before the superintendent its 
books and records for certain years. 
The subpoena recited that the rec- 
ords described were deemed by the 
superintendent “relevant and mat- 
rial” to an inquiry into “the conduct 
and affairs generally of John Doe 
and others.” 

The president of the corporation 
moved for an order vacating the sub- 
poena, on the grounds that his cor- 
poration was engaged entirely in 
the real estate business, conducted 
no banking operations of any kind, 
and was affiliated with no banking 
corporation of any kind. 

It developed that the superinten- 
dent had been investigating the ac- 
tivities of several corporations which 
offered to consolidate and settle 
debts of debtors under arrangements 
by which the debtors made weekly 
payments which the corporations ac- 
cumulated and paid to the debtors’ 
creditors, incidentally charging the 
debtors as high as 18% for the ser- 
vice. These corporations sent their 
own checks payable to various cred- 
itors for the account of debtors. A 
preliminary investigation by the 
superintendent’s office gave reason 
to suspect that Dawn Operators was 
engaged in this business. 

New York banking law prohibits 
any corporation from employing any 
part of its property or being inter- 
ested in any fund for the purpose of 
receiving deposits or receiving for 
transmission or transmitting money, 
unless specifically authorized by the 
state. The law also prohibits corpo- 
rations from engaging in the busi- 
ness of making loans of money or 
credit at a greater rate of interest 
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Subpoena Authority—Fraudulent Note—State Taxation 


or consideration than a lender would 
be permitted to charge under the 
law. 

New York’s Supreme Court, App. 
Div., lst Dept. held that the super- 
intendent has no blanket power to 
subpoena at will for his general in- 
spection the private books and rec- 
ords of individuals or corporations. 
The subpoena power, the court said, 
“does not operate in a vacuum but 
always in the context of a relevancy 
to the effective pertinent duty of 
the officer or body authorized to sub- 
poena and examine witnesses.” 

However, the court said, the su- 
perintendent is authorized to con- 
duct such investigations as he may 
deem _ necessary to determine 
whether any individual or corpora- 
tion has violated any of the provi- 
sions of the banking law and “to 
the extent necessary for this pur- 
pose” to examine relevant books, 
documents, and records. 

Thus, the court held, the super- 
intendent did have power to issue 
the subpoena in question. 

The court did point out that the 
judicial proceeding might have been 
avoided if the superintendent had 
“followed the preferable practice of 
disclosing on the face of the sub- 
poena the relevancy of the examina- 
tion sought to some inquiry within 
his province.” Dawn Operators, Inc. 
v. Lyon, 128 N.Y.S.2d 317. 


SAVINGS BANK BRANCHES 


highest court, the 
Court of Appeals, has held that en- 
actment of a statute in 1935 per- 
mitting mutual savings banks to 
establish branches in the same city, 
town, or village did not revoke by 
implication the charter power of an 
individual savings bank, granted by 
the legislature in 1888, to establish 
branches anywhere in Maryland. 

It is an established rule of con- 
struction, the court said, that re- 


peals by implication are never fa- 
vored. Furthermore, the court said, 
Maryland has adopted by statute 
the common-law rule that no local 
law or special law, such as one 
chartering a mutual savings bank, 
shall be held repealed except by a 
clearly indicated purpose on the 
part of the legislature. Kirkwood v. 
Provident Sav. Bank, 106 A.2d 103. 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE 


Maker defrauded into signing note is not 
liable to holder in due course. 


ie New Mexico, Nicanor and Felic- 
ita Castillo, illiterate insofar as their 
ability to read or write English in 
any appreciable degree was con- 
cerned, signed a note on the repre- 
sentation of an agent of the payee 
that they were signing a contract 
necessary in order for workmen to 
proceed with the job of insulating 
their home. The agent, it later was 
shown, was not unaware of their 
illiteracy. 

The insulation job never was com- 
pleted, and when it became ap- 
parent to the Castillo’s that what 
they had signed was a note, they 
refused to make payments. There- 
upon, the U. S. Government, to 
which the note had been assigned 
under the National Housing Act, 
sued to enforce it. 

The Federal District Court for 
New Mexico, which heard the suit, 
held that the note was void from its 
inception and ordered judgment for 
the defendants. The court recited 
the law to the effect that a holder 
in due course holds an instrument 
free from any defect of title and 
from defenses available to prior 
parties among themselves, insofar 
as a voidable instrument is con- 
cerned; but that where fraud in the 
inception is present, an instrument 
is an absolute nullity, not merely 
voidable, provided that the fraud 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Helping solve business problems is a big part of the banker’s job 


When you have a problem... 
Cal your the KUNG 


@ CUSTOMERS can—and do—come up with 
problems of every kind. Happily you are equip- 
ped to resolve most of them in rapid order. But 
occasionally a special problem arises where ad- 
ditional help is needed 


That’s the time to call your man at the Irving. 


That immediately brings you his broad expe- 


rience and the combined talents of experts in 
every field of commercial banking plus the facil- 
ities of a world-wide network of correspondents. 
Your man at the Irving is particularly anxious 
for you to realize that any question—no matter 
how complicated—will be welcomed. Just get in 
touch with him—he’ll be glad to talk with you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $123,000,000 
WituaM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


Total resources over $1,400,000,000 


RicHarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, NoLan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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letterhead paper youll , find! 
oftees aber decisions counl 


Men who contribute to our way of doing things, present and 
future, know the importance of selecting the proper letterhead 
to represent them. That’s why thousands of progressive firms 
choose Cockletone Bond. Executives prefer its sturdy feel... 
its lively crackle . . . the rich shade of pure white. 


The moderate cost of Cockletone Bond will surprise you. 
Why not investigate the advantages of appointing this out- 
standing letterhead paper as your business representative? 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. Let the 
Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond fai 
Portfolio. It contains a wide assortment of good, [X 
modern letterhead designs. You'll find it helpful in 
improving or redesigning your present letterhead. 

We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, , 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


Name. 


Position 
(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead.) 


FOR THE Cocklotone WATERMARK 
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was such as to induce a nonnegligent 
maker to execute the instrument as 
a direct result of it, on the mistaken 
belief that the instrument was some- 
thing else. 

It then held that the Government 
was a holder in due course for value 
without notice of any infirmity at 
the time the note was acquired; but 
that the defendants were not 
guilty of negligence in failing to dis- 
cover the true character of the in- 
strument before they signed it. Ac- 
cordingly, it held, they had a valid 
defense even against a holder in due 
course, such as the Government. 
United States v. Castillo, 120 
F. Supp. 522. 


CUMULATIVE VOTING 


Iw another case involving the con- 
struction of statutes, Ohio’s Court 
of Appeals has held that the election 
of bank directors must be governed 
by the state banking laws, which 
provide only for the conventional 
type of voting, rather than by the 
general corporation laws, which 
permit any corporation to have 
cumulative voting. 

The court in this case relied upon 
the rule of statutory construction 
that, where there are two statutes 
upon the same subject matter, a 
general statute and a special stat- 
ute, the special controls over the 
general. The banking law being 
such a special statute, the court held 
that its provisions, rather than the 
broader provisions of the general 
corporation law, must prevail where 
banks are concerned. State v. Rinds- 
foos, 121 N.E.2d 146. 


STATE TAXATION 


Iw a decision of obvious signifi- | 
cance to banks which lend money = 
across state lines, Michigan’s Su- © 
preme Court has held that that ™ 
state’s privilege tax cannot be levied ‘ 
upon that portion of a steamship | 
company’s total business which rep- ~ 
resents interstate commerce. 4 
The company in question employed 7 
no persons in Michigan nor did it 
have any property located in Mich- 
igan. Its sole business was the 
transportation of commodities be- 
tween ports on the Great Lakes in 
the United States and Canada. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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100 YEARS OF = 
BANKING 


Statement of Condition 
September 30, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 225,528,534.08 Deposits $1,232,683,273.55 
U. S. Government Obligations 433,326,655.38 Acceptances Outstanding 1,009,876.53 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds 54,696,674.41 8,660,782.09 


Other Bonds and Securities 25,143,544.41 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,650,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 13,238,982.76 


Loans and Discounts 568,845,367.65 Other Liabilities 1,880,657.16 
Bank Premises and Equipment 10,93 1,888.95 Capital Funds: 

Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock 20,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 965,453.34 Surplus 35,000,000.00 


Accrued Interest Receivable and os 
Other Assets 7,233,391.28 Undivided Profits 15,847,938.41 


Total Resources $1,328,321,510.50 Total Liabilities $1,328,321,510.50 


| 


United States Government and other securities carried at $169,573,035.06 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
Go 100 Years of 
BANKING 


1854-1954 
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3 IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY COLORADO CREDIT 
LIFE BENEFITS 

EFFICIENCY YOUR BANK! 


SPEED 


SERVICE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


When your institution offers borrowers the 
protection of Colorado Credit Life and dis- 
ability insurance, you know that you have 
a real “good will insurance” working for 
you. Your borrowers will appreciate this 
service... they'll appreciate the speed and 
efficiency with which all claims are paid, 
too. This appreciation is priceless good will 
for YOU! 


op, MR. WILL PAY 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLORADO CREDIT 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


For information wire or call collect to the 
Colorado Insurance Group home office in 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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The company had paid the tax in 
question, computing the amount due 
only upon that portion of its total 
business representing cargoes which 
it had both loaded and unloaded in 
Michigan and transported between 
Michigan ports. However, the State 
Corporation and Securities Com- 
mission recomputed the tax by add- 
ing to the basis of its computation 
all tonnages which the company had 
either loaded or unloaded in Mich- 
igan ports and which were trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to or from Michigan ports. 

Michigan’s Corporation Tax Ap- 
peal Board affirmed the Corporation 
and Securities Commission’s _reas- 
sessment of the tax and the company 
appealed. The court held that, if the 
tax were computed in the manner 
insisted upon by the state tax au- 
thorities, the taxing statute would 
be unconstitutional. Since statutes 
should be construed wherever possi- 
ble as constitutional, the court inter- 
preted the taxing statute to apply 
only to the Michigan portion of the 
company’s total business. Gartland 
S.S. Corp. v. Michigan Corp. & Sec. 
Com’n. 64 N.W. 2d 886. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


Summing It Up 


A young man’s attitude toward 
life helps to determine his altitude. 


Sometimes an economist is a per- 
son who can talk about something 
he doesn’t understand and makes 
you believe you’re ignorant. 


Most persons expect to get what 
they pay for except when they try 
to hire a $10,000 man for $3,000 a 
year. 


Genius is the ability to evade work 
by doing something right the first 
time it has been done. 


Patience is the ability to endure 
something as long as it happens to 


the other fellow. 


Very few persons who get some- 
thing for nothing are not disap- 
pointed if they don’t get more. 


An eager beaver is a person who 
works twice as hard but doesn’t 
know why. 
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A multi-sided 


SOLVED BY APPLICATION OF WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
LOAN SHARING OR PARTICIPATION FINANCING 


This situation involved $1,500,000 unsecured credit extended to a midwestern 
manufacturer by a New York City and local bank. The manufacturer's condition 
prompted the bank to call in Walter E. Heller & Company. By putting our heads 
together we resolved the situation to the benefit of stockholders, the Government— 
which retained a potential defense asset, and creditors who were saved from any loss. 
* The New York bank’s loan was cut in half by a sharing arrangement by the 
New York and the local bank on a 40%-10% basis with Walter E Heller & Company 
taking 50%. 
The bank’s interest charges were paid directly to them by Walter E. Heller & 
Company. 
In addition to less exposure, the bank got the benefit of a position secured by 
accounts receivable and a mortgage on the equipment and real estate. 
Banking overhead costs were not increased because Walter E. Heller & Company 
did all the handling and supervision necessary, and supplied to the manufacturer, 
funds daily, as necessary, under a revolving financing program. 
Soon the larger bank’s sharing certificate was picked up and the local bank in- 
creased its percentage share with a top limit designated. 
The company was able to meet its trade bills, balance inventories, sell an unneces- 
sary plant and equipment, negotiate a long-term loan, and maintain its position 
in Government and civilian work. 
* Some time later the company was purchased by a large utilities firm under mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 
This is one of many case histories, illustrating the range and flexibility of the services 


we bring to bear on situations involving bank credit. Bank officers charged with the 
responsibility of handling credits are invited to make confidential inquiries at any time. 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 
WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Established 1919 


105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
13th FLOOR: 10 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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situation 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit spectfic situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$600,000,000 annually. 


BANK SHARING 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 

INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FUNDING 
INVENTORY LOANS 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A.’s 7th Nationa! Credit Conference December 16-17 
in Chicago Will Cover All Aspects of the Credit Field 


Bank credit executives will hear 
leaders from the Government, in- 
dustry, and the financial world ap- 
praise the nation’s economic outlook 
next December when they meet at 


the Seventh National Credit Con- | 


ference of the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago. The Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the A.B.A.’s 
Credit Policy Commission, will be 
held in the La Salle Hotel, December 
16 and 17. 

According to the Commission, 
close to 1,000 of the country’s fore- 
most bank lending. officers are ex- 
pected to attend the Conference. The 
Conference program, originally an- 
nounced to include Saturday morn- 
ing, December 18, has been short- 
ened to two days with a session 
scheduled for Thursday evening, De- 
cember 16. 


All Aspects of Credit 


The discussions will cover all as- 
pects of the credit field. Included 
among the subjects will be possible 
business developments and trends in 
1955, Treasury and Federal Reserve 
fiscal and monetary policies, Govern- 
ment spending, agricultural pros- 
pects under the new Government 
program, general business activity, 
outlook for construction, inventory 
accumulation, consumer spending 
and credit requirements, interest 
rates, general demand ‘for bank 
credit, and the impact of tax changes 
on business. 

A number of the speakers for the 
Conference have already been 
chosen. Homer J. Livingston, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, will lead the 
speakers representing banks. Other 
bankers already named are J. Pa- 
schal Dreibelbis, vice president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, and chairman of the Bankers 
Committee on the Liquidation of the 
RFC; Rufus Crosby Kemper, presi- 
dent, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
president, Association of Reserve 
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Theodore H. Silbert 


J. Paschal Dreibelbis 


City Bankers; and Joseph R. Jones, 
president, Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, and vice president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wendell B. Barnes, administrator, 
Small Business Administration, will 
be among the speakers representing 
the Government; and Theodore H. 
Silbert, president, Standard Factors 
Corporation, among those from in- 
dustry. 

The program is not yet complete 
and additional speakers will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


A.1.B.’s National Debate 
Theme Is President's 
Foreign Economic Policy 


Two Teams to Compete for Jesse 
H. Jones National Debate Prizes 


“Resolved, That the proposals re- 
garding foreign economic policy 
presented by President Eisenhower 
in his special message to Congress 
on March 30, 1954, should be adopted 
by the Congress of the United 
States” will be the subject used for 
the 1955 national debate program of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
The subject was announced last 
month by J. Wray Murray of The 
First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn., who is chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s National Debate Committee. 

The A.I.B.’s annual debate pro- 
gram will get under way very soon 
as individual chapters throughout 
the country begin to hold qualifying 
debates. These contests are the first 
step in choosing the two teams to 
compete in the National Debate Con- 
test for the Jesse H. Jones National 
Convention Debate Fund prizes, to 
be held next May 31 in Miami as 
part of the Institute’s annual con- 
vention. 


Four Districts 


For purposes of the contest, the 
country has been divided into four 
geographic districts. The debates 
between chapters, which will be com- 
pleted by March 31, will decide the 
chapter to represent each district in 
the semifinal contests. Each mem- 
ber of the four winning district 
teams will receive $100 in personal 
expenses plus transportation to and 
from Miami, where the semifinals will 
be held Sunday preceding the open- 
ing of the convention. 

The winning teams in the semi- 
finals will then compete on Tuesday 
for the Jones prizes of $300 for the 
winning team and $200 for the losing 
team. 

The use of one debating subject 
for the entire program is a depar- 
ture from the Institute’s past prac- 
tice. Previously, chapters could 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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A.B.A. Bank Management Commission Advises Against 


Participation in Plan to Pay insurance Premiums by Draft 


The A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission, after _ considerable 
study, has advised banks against 
participation in a draft plan for the 
payment of insurance premiums. 
Under the plan, the bank customer 
signs a form authorizing the bank 
to pay drafts drawn against his ac- 
count by the insurance company 
for the payment of monthly pre- 
miums. 

The Bank Management Commis- 
sion, in a letter to all A.B.A. mem- 
bers, says that the plan might well 
reduce costs to the insurance com- 
panies but would increase the costs 
and operational problems of the 
banks. 


Reasons for Opposition 


The Commission has detailed eight 
reasons for advising against adop- 
tion of such a plan, which in briefer 
form are as follows: 

(1) The draft is not the type of 
instrument that a bank can clear 
as it does a check, thus making ad- 
ditional work for the bank. 

(2) Such items would tend to 
slow down the check-handling opera- 
tion, because the draft would prob- 
ably not conform to A.B.A. check 
standards, and many might become 


collection items rather than cash 
items. 

(3) If the bank were forced to 
return a draft, it might cause a 
lapse of policy and result in bad 
public relations for the bank. 

(4) Many customers have enough 
trouble keeping their balances 
straight without the added hazard 
of drafts arriving unexpectedly. 

(5) Banks would probably have 
to keep files of signatures of insur- 
ance company officers—another in- 
stance of “policing accounts,” a 
practice to be avoided. 

(6) Additional expense would be 
involved for the bank in mailing ad- 
vices to customers on items charged 
through their accounts. 

(7) The draft plan is incompatible 
with many rules governing special 
checking accounts. 

(8) If banks were to accept such 
a draft plan for payment of insur- 
ance premiums, other companies 
would also demand such a service 
with a “staggering increase” in the 
cost of handling bank accounts. 


The Commission’s letter was sign- | 


ed by its chairman, Raymond C. 
Deering, who is senior vice-presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


17,021 Banks and Branches 
Were Members of A.B.A. at 
End of Association’s Year 


In 19 States, D.C. All Banks Are 
Members; All But 1 in 6 States 


As thousands of bankers’ from 
every state in the Union were ar- 
riving in Atlantic City for the open- 
ing of the 80th annual convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Glen C. Mellinger, chairman of 
the Association’s Organization Com- 
mittee, announced that 17,021 banks 
and branches were members of the 
A.B.A. on August 31, close of the 
Association year. Mr. Mellinger is 
vice-president of The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The membership is made up of 
14,174 banks, 2,667 branches, and 
180 members in foreign countries. 
During the past year, the Associa- 
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tion’s membership increased by 148 
banks and branches. Included are 
over 98% of all the banks in the 
United States and over 99% of the 
nation’s banking resources. 

In 19 states and the District of 
Columbia, every bank is a member 
of the Association; and in six states, 
only one bank is a nonmember. The 
states with 100% membership are 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The A.B.A. has members in every 
state in the Union and in Alaska, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 


| France, French West Indies, Great 


Britain, Hawaii, Honduras, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Salvador, Tangier, 


Venezuela, and the Virgin Islands. 

In addition to Mr. Mellinger, the 
Organization Committee is made up 
of regional and state vice-presidents. 


W. Linn Hemmingway 


W. Linn Hemingway, Former 
A.B.A. President, Dies in 
St. Louis on Sept. 22 


Was Long Active in Banking, Civic, 
and International Trade Circles 


W. Linn Hemingway, honorary 


| chairman of the board of the Mer- 


cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
who was a former president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
an internationally respected banker, 
died on Wednesday, September 22, 
in St. Louis. Mr. Hemingway was 
73 years of age. He had been active 
in banking circles since the opening 
of the 20th Century. 

Mr. Hemingway was born in 
Potosi, Mo., and received his early 
schooling in Little Rock, Ark. He 
later attended Bingham School at 
Asheville, N. C., and was graduated 
from Vanderbilt University at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1900. He began his 
banking career with the old German 
National Bank in Little Rock and 
later served as secretary and presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Co., of 
Little Rock before moving to St. 
Louis in 1919 to become vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. In St. Louis he advanced to 
become an internationally known 
leader in banking circles as presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., resulting from 
the merger of the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Mercantile Trust 
Company; at the time of his death, 
he was honorary chairman of the 
board of the Mercantile Trust Com- 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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W. Linn Hemmingway 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


pany which was the continuing in- 
stitution following the consolidation 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., and the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., in 1951. 

Mr. Hemingway was long active 
in bankers association work, having 
served two terms as president of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, as a director of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, and 
numerous responsible posts in work- 
ing groups of the A.B.A. In 1942-43 
he was president of the A.B.A., and 
had continued his active participa- 
tion in Association affairs. At the 
time of his death, he was chairman 


of the Advisory Committee on Spe- | 
cial Activities and a member of the | 
Government Borrowing Committee. | 


Mr. Hemingway was one of the 
best known American exponents of 
international trade.and particularly 
of better relationships in economics 
end culture with Latin American 
countries. In this connection, he 
received the Order of the Aztec 
Eagle, Mexico’s highest award. In 


A.B.A. Convention Report 


Since the 80th annual convention 


| of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion in Atlantic City is in session 


| as BANKING goes to press (Oct. 17- 


20), the convention will be reported 
in December. 

You will find in this issue, how- 
ever, several expressions of Asso- 
ciation opinion, including an article 
by Joseph R. Jones on open end 
mortgages on page 47; “An Ap- 
praisal of Monetary Policy,” on page 
76; and a report on Savings Bonds 
sales activity on page 118. 

You will also find an article on 
the Association’s new president, 
Homer J. Livingston, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
on page 48. 


the summer of 1949, Mr. Heming- 
way represented the A.B.A. on a 
round-the-world trip by air with 
representatives of 25 other Ameri- 
can organizations to present the 
World Town Hall Seminars spon- 
sored by Town Hall, Inc. of New 
York. 


| Foreign Economic Policy 
A.LB. National Debate Theme 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


choose from several approved sub- 
jects for interchapter debates. 

The contest in Miami will be the 
seventh to make use of the Jesse H. 
Jones Fund. The Fund was estab- 
lished in 1948 by Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the board of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
and former U. S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, to encourage debating as a 
part of the A.I.B.’s educational pro- 
gram as a means of training bank 
people in logical thinking, sound 
analysis, and ability to convince 
others. 

The entire debate program is un- 
der the supervision of the National 
Debate Committee, headed by Mr. 
Murray. The committee has four 
vice-chairmen: Dorothy R. Anderson, 
The United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oreg.; Earl H. Cunerd, 
First National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Ralph G. Goddard, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland; and Dennis E. 
Walton, The Fort Worth National 
| Bank. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment irom Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


1955 Instalment Lending 
Directory Being Readied 


Tue A.B.A. Instalment Credit Com- 
mission will issue early next year 
the 1955 edition of its Instalment 
Lending Directory. 

Considerable progress has been 
made, the Commission says, toward 
bank education, cooperation, and 
understanding of this nationwide 
reciprocal collection arrangement 
since 1946, when the first edition of 
the directory was issued. The expe- 
rience gained over the years, the 
recommendations made by experi- 
enced bankers to improve this col- 
lection program, the improved bank 
collection facilities, and the listing 
of many additional cooperating 
banks will all be included in this 
new edition. 

Through the reciprocal collection 
arrangement many banks have col- 
lected accounts which otherwise 


would have been written off because 
cf removal to some distant place. 
Among other important features 
the directory will include: (1) name 
and location of each bank engaged 
in some phase of instalment credit; 
(2) type of instalment loans han- 
dled by each bank; (3) name of the 
individual in charge of the opera- 
tion; (4) names of the banks that 
have agreed to cooperate in this 
collection arrangement on a recip- 
rocal basis; (5) the extent to which 


“$10 down and the rest in monthly 
payments of $1,000 each” 


each bank has agreed to offer its 
collection services to other banks; 
(6) complete instructions regarding 
procedure to follow in forwarding 
items for collection; and (7) a sug- 
gested letter of transmittal. 


Recordings Expose Credit 
Problems at FPRA Meet 


Recoxvep interviews with fictitious 
disgruntled customers formed the 
starting point for discussion at the 
instalment credit departmentals at 
the recent convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 

Too much advertising and not 
enough service was the complaint 
in the first of the four recorded in- 
terviews presented to the first de- 
partmental as the bankers and pub- 
lic relations men aimed at answering 
the question, “Is instalment credit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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LA SALLE HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 16-17, 1954 
Sponsored by the Credit Policy Commission 


American Bankers Association 


OBJECTIVES OF CONFERENCE 


1. To analyze current conditions. 


2. To determine possible future trends affecting bank credit policies for 1955. 


TIMELINESS OF CONFERENCE 


1. Time of inventory-taking of physical assets and future plans. 


2. Time for evaluating results of elections and the Government’s programs. 


SUBJECTS TO BE DISCUSSED 


Possible developments and trends in 1955—Treasury and Federal Reserve fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies—Government spending—Agricultural prospects under new program—General business activity 
—Construction—Inventory accumulation—Consumer spending and credit requirements—General 
demand for bank credit—Interest rates—Impact of tax changes on business. 


DO THESE 2 THINGS NOWS™™ 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 
Credit Policy Commission 


American Bankers Association Date __ 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


OBTAIN YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
WELL IN ADVANCE 


SEND APPLICATIONS TO 
M. P. MATHEWSON, SALES DIRECTOR 
LA SALLE HOTEL 
LA SALLE AT MADISON STREETS 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


$ 7.00 7.50 7.75 825 8.75 11.00 
9.50 10.00 10.25 10.75 11.25 13.50 
13.00 14.00 15.00 15.50 
13.00 14.00 
15.00 16.00 18.00 
17.00 18.00 21.00 
12.50 13.50 23.00 24.50 36.00 
Parl. & 2B. Rs. 37.00 38.50 49.50 


Our bank will be represented by the following at the A.B.A. National Credit Conference, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 16-17, 1954. 


REGISTRATION FEE — $15.00 PER PERSON 


(A complimentary copy of the Proceedings will be mailed to each registrant) 


OUR CHECK FOR $ IS ENCLOSED. (Make check payable to A.B.A.) 
(Refunds will be made, upon request, to those unable to attend) 


WHEN MINIMUM RATES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
THE NEXT HIGHER RATE WILL PREVAIL. 


PLEASE STATE DATE AND TIME OF ARRIVAL 
AND DEPARTURE. 


City State 


RESERVATIONS WILL BE HELD UNTIL 6 P.M. 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


MAIL THIS FORM TO AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATIC 


November 1954 
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instalment Credit—Con7’p 


good public relations?” Discussion 
leaders then worked out outlines for 
programs to eliminate the criticisms. 

The convention’s second instal- 
ment credit departmental followed 
the same line with four additional 
recorded fictitious interviews. There 
was no attempt to evade or deny 
any criticism; rather there was an 
effort to approach each problem con- 
structively. 

Instalment credit, it was con- 
cluded, if not operated properly 
could very easily become ‘“‘bad”’ pub- 
lic relations. 


For the Near Future 


The Instalment Credit Commission 
has underway two activities which 
are to culminate in publication of 
useful manuals early next year. 

One is a study of all the various 
types of insurance available which 
can be applied to the instalment 
credit operation. 

The other is a study being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
which will lead to a new manual on 
Farm Equipment Financing. 

The Commission is also busy pre- 
paring 5%, 6%, and 7% gross 
charge and add-on rate charts for 
terms up to 36 months, which are 
of value in both direct and dealer 
financing. 


“Good Sense and Thrift” 


E. T. GREELIS, assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank 
of Troy, N. Y., in a panel discussion 
on “Loans” at the recent convention 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women in Houston, Texas, had a 
number of things to say about instal- 
ment credit. Among them: 

Our responsibility for consumer 
credit involves the savings and in- 
come and also the happiness and 
economic welfare of many millions 
of persons. It concerns, also, great 
industrial and business enterprises, 
for how can production continue un- 
less a distribution of the finished 
product is made possible and stimu- 
lated. And so it plays an important 
role in the creative processes of mass 
production which have given our na- 
tion the industrial leadership of the 
world. It is the standard of con- 
sumption that sparks production, 
creates continuity of employment 
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and converts purchasing power into 
actual purchases. 

Mass production depends on mass 
selling; mass selling depends on 
mass consumption—and mass con- 
sumption depends on mass credit. 

The use of credit is as much a 
matter of good sense and thrift for 
the family as is the use of commer- 
cial credit for the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or retailer. 


Banks Show Keen Interest 


Non-Insured Property Improve- 
ment Loans, the bulletin recently is- 
sued by the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission, has proved an extraordi- 
nary amount of interest. The Com- 
mission was surprised, if not de- 
lighted, at the number of requests 
from banks for further information 
on the subject. 

Enclosed in the bulletin were two 
forms for Application for Property 
Improvement Credit and Certificate 
of Completion for which almost a 
quarter of a million orders have been 
forthcoming. It had been anticipated 
that these forms would prove most 
useful and the print order was suffi- 
ciently large that orders can still be 
accepted. 


New Credit Year Book 


Caeprr sales now represent 58% of 
total department store volume in 
the United States according to the 
newly published Credit Management 
Year Book of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

The 1954-55 Year Book, a publi- 
cation of NRDGA’s Credit Manage- 


“He seems sincere . . . he isn’t prom- 
ising daughter anything but what he 
bought on the easy-payment plan” 


ment Division, reveals that in spite 
of the large proportion of retail 
credit volume, total losses on credit 
sales range from only .2% to 4%. 
Credit department operating costs 
vary from 1.9% to 2.7% of net sales 
at credit. Credit department oper- 
ating costs decline as credit sales 
volume increases, an analysis of op- 
erating and productivity figures re- 
veals. 

The 352-page book is organized 
into sections on: credit sales promo- 
tion; collections; research and oper- 
ating statistics; executive develop- 
ment; expense control; and credit 
bureau service. 

A. L. Trotta, manager of the re- 
tail credit body, says that “success 
in retail credit depends not only on 
the number of new accounts, but also 
on actual sales produced, collection 
turnover, efficiency, and economy in 
operation. NRDGA’s 1954-55 Credit 
Management Year Book,” he notes, 
“was specifically prepared to help 
solve these problems.” 

The book is available at $6.50 to 
members and $10 to nonmembers 
from the Association’s Credit Man- 
agement Division, 100 West 31 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Offers ‘Travelplan” 


N ATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
is offering a low cost instalment 
credit plan for travel and vacation 
purposes. 

J. Andrew Painter, vice-president 
in charge of the personal credit 
department, has advised airlines, 
railroads, steamship companies, bus 
lines, and travel agencies of the 
new NCB Travelplan. 

The bank will loan amounts of 
$60 to $5,000, for terms of 12, 18, 
or 24 months, with monthly pay- 
ments of $5 or more. The cost is 
$3.83 per $100 face amount of note; 
life insurance coverage for the un- 
paid balance outstanding is pro- 
vided without additional cost. 

The traveler goes to the office of 
the carrier or travel agent, makes 
his reservation, fills out a one-page 
application, and signs a promissory 
note. These papers are forwarded 
to the bank and upon approval a 
check is sent promptly to the carrier 
or travel agent. 

A payment book and copy of the 
note are sent to the traveler, and 
monthly payments may be made by 
mail or at any New York City branch 
of the bank. 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Estate Planning Skit Reveals Effective Selling Methods 


A skIT—“Estate Planning vs. Post 
Mortems’’—presented during a trust 
services session at the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women’s conven- 
tion in Houston was a “‘sell out.’”’ The 
skit, written and produced by 
Nancye B. Staub, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, The Morristown (N.J.) Trust 
Co., was in the nature of an inter- 
view with Staysane Trust Com- 
pany’s trust officer by a businessman 
and his wife who were seeking in- 
formation on estate matters. The 
discussion was true to life, with 
amusing little anecdotes and asides 
thrown in that a young couple igno- 
rant of estate technicalities and re- 
vealing their innermost family and 
financial secrets to a bank’s trust 
officer would normally include. 

Besides Mrs. Staub, who took the 
part of Mrs. Robert Wayne, trust 
officer, the cast of characters in- 
cluded Iweta Miller, assistant vice- 
president, The City National Bank 
of Houston, who took the part of 
Alfred Hartwell, vice-president in 
charge of loans; Marion Quell, trust 
administrator, Irving Trust Co., New 
York, as David Stone, a customer; 
and Catherine McCallum, assistant 
trust officer, The Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville, as Susan B. 
Stone, the customer’s wife. 


Mrs. Wayne Takes Charge 


The plot: Mr. Hartwell, a good 
personal friend of the Stones, sug- 
gested to them, during a discussion 
of wills, that Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
come to the bank to talk over their 
estate matters with Mrs. Wayne. The 
Stones with an estate valued at 
$300,000, came prepared for the in- 
terview—they brought a copy of 
their family tree, a list of their prop- 
erty, and other documents. The trust 
Officer began the interview by ob- 
taining vital statistics from the 
Stones for a confidential question- 
naire. Next, she sought information 
on the Stone children and explained 
the New Jersey law with respect to 
the inheritance rights of adopted 
children. 

Then they took up assets compos- 
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The cast of characters: Miss Quell (Mr. Stone); Miss McCallum (Mrs. Stone); and 
Mrs. Staub (Mrs. Wayne) 


ing the Stone estate, including in- 
vestments, real property, insurance, 
possible inheritances, and intended 
disposition of property. At this 
point, Mrs. Wayne (Mrs. Staub) ex- 
plained to Mr. Stone that his will 
was outmoded. 

“The effect of it is,’ she said, 
“that if you died with this as your 
last will, Mr. Stone, your property 
would be disposed of under the laws 
of intestacy of New Jersey. I shud- 
der to tell you how your estate 
would go because it is so far from 
what you want to do. Then, too, 
your children, being minors, a guard- 
ian would have to be appointed 
which would mean more expense and 
headaches.” 

Following a discussion of living 
expenses and the estimated expenses 
of educating the children, the trust 
officer brought out the need for pro- 
viding for liquidity to pay outstand- 
ing bills in the event of death, which 
led to a discussion of the type of 
securities held by Mr. Stone, and 
gave the trust officer an opportunity 
to explain her bank’s advisory in- 
vestment service and living trust 
service. 

Since Mr. Stone was carrying his 
investment at their original pur- 
chase price, the trust officer offered 
to have his entire list appraised at 
current quotations. She also had 
the bank’s tax man figure shrinkage 
of the estate if left to Mrs. Stone 


outright, so that a comparison could 
be made between such an arrange- 
ment and a trust; she also asked her 
insurance man to analyze Mr. 
Stone’s policies. She recommended 
that he divide his estate into two 
equal parts—a marital trust and a 
residuary trust—and explained the 
merits of each. 


Should Spouse Survive 


Mrs. Wayne explained that ‘in 
planning [an estate] we cover the 
contingency that the spouse sur- 
vives. We also provide for what 
happens if the spouse passes away 
before the testator.” She. pointed 
out the disadvantages of jointly 
owned property and of home-made 
wills; she explained to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone the advantages that would re- 
sult from Mr. Stone’s appointing 
the Staysane Trust Company as ex- 
ecutor and trustee under his will. 

On the subject of fees, Mrs. Wayne 
explained that “so far as costs are 
concerned the fees are fixed by law 
and are the same no matter who does 
the job for you. So why not give 
your family the best? Certainly 
your estate, which you have spent 
a lifetime accumulating, should be 
entrusted only to the care of some- 
one thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in the business. After all, you 
will agree with me that experience 
is the best teacher.” And when the 
question of co-executor and co-trus- 
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tee were suggested, she said that 
“unless there is some good reason 
for appointing an individual as co- 
executor and co-trustee, I would sug- 
gest that you name the bank alone.” 
This, with the other plausible ex- 
planations, convinced Mr. Stone that 
these should be no co-anything. 

During a discussion of gifts, Mrs. 
Wayne suggested that Mr. Stone give 
his sister now instead of after his 
decease property owned in Iowa in 
order to avoid appointment of ancil- 
lary administrator and payment of 
gift taxes; and that in order to get 
the benefit of the maximum marital 
deduction, he give his wife a power 
of appointment under his will to 
dispose of one-half of his estate and 
that he leave the remaining one-half 
in a separate trust for the benefit of 
his family as a group. “This 
method,” she told him, “results in 
the maximum tax savings,”’ and she 
proved her point with figures. 

As could be expected, considering 
the lucid explanations given the 
Stones by Trust Officer Wayne, they 
bought the plan she suggested. Af- 
ter advising that her bank is not 
allowed to draw wills and placing 
her stamp of approval on their own 
attorney, Mrs. Wayne promised to 
prepare memos for both wills for 
reference use by the Stones when 
consulting with their attorney. 


Miami s New Common Trust 


Tue establishment of a common 
trust fund by the Security Trust 
Company of Miami, Fla., was an- 
nounced recently in a three column 
newspaper advertisement. 

“We feel that our fund,” said As- 
sistant Trust Officer William L. Pul- 
lam, “will not only facilitate our 
trust operations, but will broaden 
the availability of trust accounts to 
persons of moderate circumstances.” 

The ad itself explains that “‘under 
present regulations, participation in 
the fund is limited to a maximum of 
$100,000 for any trust account. The 
minimum amount is discretionary 
with Security Trust Company.” 


Latin American Trust Fund 


A GROUP of prominent Latin Amer- 
ican insurance companies gave a 
stimulant to business relationships 
between Latin American countries 
and the United States and Canada 
by establishing a trust fund in New 
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IBA's Trust Development School 


- Class of 1954 of the Illinois Bankers Association Trust Development 
School got together for this portrait in the lounge of Abbott Hall on the 
downtown campus of Northwestern University—site of the school. Members 
of the class are, left to right, front row, R. E. Bailey, The First National 
Bank of Chicago; Clark Howell, Jr., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; 
T. E. Woelfie, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; McCurtain Scott, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma City; and James Schaefer, Central 
Missouri Trust Co., Jefferson City. 

Middle row, V. H. Smith, The First National Bank, Winston-Salem; R. L. 
Montague, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Asheville; R. A. Davis, The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; J. F. Shephered, The Northern Trust Co., Chi- 
cago; Rollin Mansfield, The First National Bank of Chicago and chairman 
of the I.B.A. committee conducting the school; H. J. Clark, Chicago, director 
of the school; R. E. Kleeman, The Northern Trust Co., Chicago; Jean R. 
Johnson, First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa; Don R. Rank, City 
National Bank, Kankakee; and Edwin H. Snyder, Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

Back row, Vincent Tomes, The Hanover Bank, New York City; T. A. 
Slaughter, Jr., The First National Bank, Atlanta; B. J. Clark, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Austin, Texas; C. F. Nordbusch, Commercial National Bank, 
Peoria; W. L. Papke, The Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago; J. P. Brockman, Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati; 
F. J. Ponick, The Cleveland Trust Co.; W. J. Flaherty, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago; B. J. Kerr, Jr., Mercantile National Bank, Dallas; 
J. R. Hovious, Central National Bank, Mattoon; R. H. Long, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; B. L. Sommer, Commercial National Bank, Peoria; 
James Van Dyk, Mercantile National Bank, Chicago; R. C. Nihan, The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; Jerome Carroll, Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; and G. H. Todd, Elliott State Bank, Jacksonville, Ill. 


York for the protection of United 
States and Canadian policyholders 
and insurance companies. The trust 
fund is a guaranty for the operations 
of the Latin American companies in 
carrying insurance and reinsurance 
on fire and allied line United States 
and Canadian risks. 

The Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
New York has been named trustee. 


SE Collective Pension Plan 


Epwarp D. SMITH, president of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta, has 
announced a collective pension plan 
for southeastern banks. 

Mr. Smith said that “during re- 
cent years there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for 


the establishment of pension and 
retirement plans by smaller and 
medium-sized banks. Many of these 
banks, because of the comparatively 
small number of employees, have 
been faced with the practical prob- 
lem of how to take advantage of the 
economy of a trusteed pension plan.” 

The advantages of the First Na- 
tional Bank’s collective pension plan, 
according to resident Smith, include 
the administration of a larger fund 
producing economy of operation 
which is passed on to the participat- 
ing banks; greater investment diver- 
sifications; and providing greater 
safety of principal and higher in- 
come yield. The plan also makes pos- 
sible wholesale cost for actuarial 
and trust services. 
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rd NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT 
CONFERENCE 


November 29, 30, and December 1, 1954 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee 


WHY THIS CONFERENCE? 


THE adjustment problems facing farmers in 1955 represent a special challenge 
to bankers. The purpose of this conference is to discuss the outlook for agricul- 
ture and problems of meeting the financial needs of the nation’s farmers. 


WHAT WILL BE DISCUSSED? 


THE agricultural situation in’55 * * * The new look in agricultural policy * * * 
How to improve intermediate-term loans for agriculture * * * The outlook for 
cotton, beef cattle, and poultry * * * Production controls and price supports * * * 
Helping farmers avoid difficulties * * * Agricultural representatives for banks 
* * * Financing irrigation systems, farm equipment, and the dairy business. 


DO THESE 2 THINGS NOW 


Obtain Your Hotel Reservation 
Well in Advance 


SEND application to 
Hotel Peabody 


149 Union Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


For your convenience, the A.B.A. will 
furnish, upon request, hotel cards for 
making reservations. 
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Register in Advance 


WRITE the Agricultural Commission of 
the A.B.A., 12 East 36 Street, New York 
16, New York, for registration forms if 
you have not received yours. The regis- 
tration fee is $15 per person, which in- 
cludes a copy of the Proceedings. (Make 
your check payable to A.B.A. Refunds 
will be made, upon request, to those un- 
able to attend.) 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Equity Investments 


Tue growing importance of equi- 
ties as investments for mutual sav- 
ings banks was revealed recently by 
Exchange, published by the New 
York Stock Exchange. A group of 
69 New York mutual savings banks, 
which invest jointly through a fund 
set up for the purpose, on June 30, 
1954, owned common stocks with a 
market value of $10,203,425, Ex- 
change reports. “That represented, 
it said, “an increase of $6,743,381, 
or 195%, over the market value of 
the fund’s equity holdings on June 
30, 1953, when the number of banks 
in the fund was only 60.” 

Some of the 129 Empire State 
mutual savings banks “invest in 
common stocks directly; some invest 
both directly and through member- 
ship in the fund mentioned above; 
and some invest in equities only 
through the fund.” 


Coin Bank's Appeal 


Com savings devices are a desir- 
able part of the public relations ac- 
tivities of financial institutions, ac- 
cording to John: F. Wilhelm, presi- 
dent, Hoosier State Bank, Ham- 
mond, Ind., at the convention of the 


Billions of Dollars 


Jan. 1, 1940 


Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

We can always turn back to the 
old but good saying: ‘“‘Today’s youth 
is tomorrow’s customer” and start 
with the children for savings. 
Through our schools and school 
savings, the children can be taught 
the lesson of thrift as well as that 
of vitamins and _ good health. 
Through the use of coin banks that 
appeal to children, we can encourage 
them to save. If the saving habit can 
become permanent, our small savers 
will eventually become our large de- 
positors. 

Adults too can be introduced to 
the savings habit through the use 
of an attractive coin bank. The ex- 
clusive use of a coin bank over a 
long period of time by any institu- 
tion can serve as a strong link in its 
institutional advertising program. 

Banks used in the home not only 
add prestige but serve as a conver- 
sation piece when personalized to 
identify the user’s institution. 

Adults as well as children are im- 
pressed with the custom-built sav- 
ings banks of today. 


Liability Becomes an Asset 


A LIABILITY BECOMES AN ASSET” 
was the theme of the introductory 
remarks of C. R. Mead, senior vice- 


Compiled by Savings and Mortgage Division, ABA 


president, Security Bank, Lincoln 
Park, Mich., as he opened the first 
session of the Savings and Mort- 
gages Departmental at the 39th an- 
nual convention of the Financial 
Public Relations Association in 
Washington. 

Quoting headlines from financial 
papers, he said that the trend for 
savings is definitely up. Continuing, 
he said that all types of financial in- 
stitutions should be vitally con- 
cerned with this type of bank lia- 
bility which is our greatest asset. 
Facts and figures show that savings 
are desirable as a feeder for other 
bank services. Today we are in a 
buyers’ market for these funds. Now 
is the time to review your adver- 
tising budgets critically. 


VA Warranty Bulletin 


Tue Veterans Administration bul- 
letin dealing with the procedural 
requirements relative to the war- 
ranty which a builder or seller of a 
newly built one-to-four family 
dwelling financed by a VA guaran- 
teed mortgage loan is required to 
furnish the owner or purchaser 
pursuant to Section 801 (a) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 has been sent 
to all state bankers association sec- 
retaries by J. O. Brott, general coun- 
sel of the A.B.A. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Housing Starts Continue Up 


Nonrarm housing starts, totaling 
111,000 in August 1954, continued 
strong for the summer season, a¢- 
cording to preliminary estimates of 
the U. S. Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Starts in 
September, according to preliminary 
estimates, were 114,000, an increase 
of 3,000 over the August starts. 

For the first nine months of 1954, 
private dwelling units put under con- 
struction totaled 891,500, represent- 
ing a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1,232,000 units. If activity 
continues at the same pace during 
the remaining three months of the 
year, 1954 will be the second best 
housing year in history; 1950 was 
the best year to date with 1,396,000 
housing starts. Last year, the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of pri- 
vate housing starts for the first 
nine months totaled 1,014,000. 


Cooperative Regulations 


New regulations have been issued 
by the FHA covering cooperative 
housing. These rules require the 
builder or mortgage lender to sub- 
mit a certification of the cost of the 
property and are the same as those 
now applying to FHA rental hous- 
ing projects. 


Mortgage limits are 90% of the 
estimated value of the project, or 
95% if there is a 65% veterans par- 
ticipation, with adjustments to be 
made on completion. 

Maximum mortgage amounts are 
$2,250 per room, or $2,375 where 
veterans are involved. In buildings 
which have elevators, the maximum 
amounts are $2,700 and $2,850, re- 
spectively. 


Mason Speaks of FHA Policy 


6¢ J nper the Housing Act of 1954, 
FHA for the first time is giving our 
families the right to choose between 
large homes and small homes; be- 
tween new homes and older homes; 
between contemporary homes and 
traditional homes — according to 
their own tastes and financial ca- 
pacities,’” FHA Commissioner Nor- 
man P. Mason said recently in a re- 
view of the provisions of the new 
Housing Act and FHA policy. 

Among the changes and revisions 
in FHA methods and techniques 
mentioned by Mr. Mason include 
these statements: 

“Give recognition in the amounts 
of FHA-insured mortgages to qual- 
ity construction and to the use of 
quality products. Another tech- 
nique is to encourage improvements 
in the design of dwellings on which 


TOTAL MORTGAGE LOANS 


Billions of Dollars 
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WALLACE MOIR 
President, Wallace Moir Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., is new president of Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 


there are FHA insured mortgages. 

“We’ve added a number of addi- 
tional appraisers and inspectors to 
the staffs in areas where the need 
is greatest. 

“‘We’ve undertaken to simplify our 
procedures—to cut out the red tape 
wherever we found it. 

‘“We’re working on two alternate 
plans which will permit the FHA 
to give the builder a go-ahead sig- 
nal pending the processing of his 
application for mortgage insurance. 
This would be a temporary solution 
for a trial period of a few months. 
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It’s not the whole answer, but it 
will help. . . . We also have a third 
temporary program which we are 
trying to get permission to use 
which will speed processing on 
houses over one year of age. 

“I was permitted to authorize a 
service charge to encourage the fi- 
nancing of low cost homes. I intend 
to make effective use of this tool, as 
you will note in the regulations 
which we have issued.” 


As to whether the existing fee of 
$20 for each appraisal is enough to 
cover the cost and as to whether 
FHA contemplates any change in 
the fee, Mr. Mason said that the 
answer is “no” to both questions. 


Home Credit Program 
HE A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division has sent a letter to all 
mortgage officers of member banks 
explaining the purpose of The Vol- 


CALENDAR 


untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1954. With this letter was 
enclosed seven documents pertaining 
to the program. 

Summary of Title VI of the Hous- 
ing Act has been sent to all state 
associations by the A.B.A. 

Organization meetings of the 16 
regional subcommittees were sched- 
uled to start on Oct. 21 and con- 
clude on Nov. 5. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1955 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


American Bankers Association 


4-5 


29- 


Dec. 1 


6- 7 
10-11 
16-18 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, 

Third National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Peabedy, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 

Western Secretaries Conference, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco 

National Credit Conference, LaSalle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ml. 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 

National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York City 

Monetary Conference, Arden House, 
Harriman, New York 

Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 


State Associations 


New York Savings, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

New Jersey Annual Trust and Banking 
Conference, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 
nix 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association Trust 
School, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


Florida, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton 
Georgia, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 
Alaska, Elks Club, Ketchikan 
Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 


Miss. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


New Jersey, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, 
City 

Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Mexico, La Fondo Hotel, Santa Fe 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 


Kansas 


May 
May 


May 
May 


Nov. 


1955 
June 


Nov. 


28- 
Dec. 3 


5-18 


14-18 


California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 

West Virginia, S.S. Queen of Bermuda, 
Cruise 

Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Wyoming, Sheridan 

Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 

*New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Hotel 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Colorado, Hotel, 
Springs 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, 
National Park 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire 

Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

New York Mutual Savings, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Hotel, Des 


New Ocean House, 


Colorado Glenwood 


Yellowstone 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines 
Moines 


* Joint convention 


Other Organizations 


Investment Bankers Association, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


South, 
Baton 


School of 
Louisiana 
Rouge, La. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood. 
Florida 


Banking of the 
State University, 
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22-24 
22-25 
|_| 23-25 | 
27-28 
May 28- 
June 2 | 
June 3-4 
June 3-4 | 
June 4 | 
June 5-7 
June 8-10 ‘ 
June 9-11 
June 10-11 
June 10-11 
June 12-14 
21-23 June 13-15 
June 15-17 
June 16-18 
Nov. 3- 5 June 16-18 
Nov. 7-10 
June 17-18 
Nov. 17-18 June 19-21 t 
June 20-22 
June 20-26 
Nov. 18-20 June 24-25 
Dec. 9-10 June 24-26 
ie Sept. 8-10 
Mar. 24-26 
Apr. 12-14 
Apr. 21-23 Sept. 15-17 
Apr. 24-26 
Oct. 3- 4 I 
May 4-6 
Oct. 17-18 
May 5-6 
May 8.10 Oct. 23-24 
May 9-11 | 
May 12 
May 11-12 
May 11-13 
May 15-17 
May 16-18 
May 19.20 
May 19-21 
May 19-29 | 
May 20-24 
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New way to save money and time 


without disrupting your bank or your people! 


Girl has finger-tip control over thousands of cards from sitting position. 


Revo-File brings records to your clerks instead of sending clerks 
to the records. Simple. No costly transposition job necessary! WHY REVO-FILE IS THE 


ISN’T THIS A fine, simple, practical idea for your bank? Let the file cards WORLD’S FINEST ROTARY FILE: 
“go round in circles’ instead of your clerks! Save all the lost time, motion 
e Uses vour present records. 
and energy that old-fashioned drawer and tub files are stealing from you. No costly changeover. 
Save on your operating costs, too. And improve employee morale, customer Takes less floor space. 


relations and overall efficiency with this one change in equipment. Increases production. 
x Reduces overhead. 
Revo-File brings thousands of signature cards, credit cards, mortgage Canad 


records, and other records under finger-tip control. Eliminates lost time and Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
motion. Clerks use it from an easy sitting position. It’s compact. Mobile. Mobile—move it where needed. 
Takes only a fraction of the space you’re using, now—yet houses the same Available in manual, automatic electric 
records you’ve always had. No costly transposition job necessary. If your selection, and “high-boy” models. 

Accommodates all card sizes. 
bank has 3,000 or more active cards, it will pay you to check on Revo-File, 
today. Mail coupon, now, for full details. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


Department B-11, Revo-File Division 
= The Mosler Safe Company 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full details on Revo-File, world’s 


finest rotary card file, 


WORLD'S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE 
BANK 
Another product of 
ADDRESS 
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Bank Women Hear Practical Program 


With the NABW At Its Houston Convention 


redoubtable Houston, Texas, 

the 32nd annual convention of 
the National Association of Bank 
Women at The Shamrock in that 
air-conditioned city was “the biggest 
and bestest.” The Houston conven- 
tion won in a photo-finish over the 
1953 meeting in Washington with 
371 to 370 registered delegates. 

During the convention the lady 
bankers adopted a new moniker for 
their group. The name was changed 
from Association of Bank Women 
to the National Association of Bank 
Women. 

W. Neal Greer, president of the 
Houston Clearing House Association 
and president of the Citizens State 
Bank, Houston, extended the HCA’s 
warm welcome to the delegates at 
the opening executive session on 
September 30, at which NABW 
President Ruth E. Sherrill presided. 
Mrs. Sherrill, who is vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, announced that substantial 
membership gains had been made 
during the year. 


Reid Award Winner 


Carol Anderson, senior clerk in 
the audit department of the Mar- 
quette National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, was presented with the Jean 
Arnot Reid Award by President 
Sherrill at a luncheon meeting. Miss 
Anderson, who holds the Pre-Stand- 
ard and Standard Certificates of the 
American Institute of Banking, re- 
ceived an embossed scroll and $100 
in cash. The Reid Award, honoring 
a founder and former president of 
the NABW, is given annually to 
one of 10 women graduates of the 
A.I.B. with high scholastic averages. 

Dorothea Weichelt, assistant cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, was chairman of 
the Founder’s Tribute Committee. 

Speakers of national prominence 
attending the luncheon session in- 
cluded Everett D. Reese, then presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 


[" a good many other things in 
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MARY B. LEACH 


Convention notables at a reception tendered NABW delegates preceding the 
association’s annual banquet. Left to right, John M. Griffith, president, City 
National Bank, Taylor, and president, Texas Bankers Association; Mr. Wooten; 
Mrs, Sherrill; Mr. Reese; Iweta Miller, assistant vice-president, The City National 
Bank of Houston, and general convention chairman; and Mr. Greer 


ciation and president of The Park 
National Bank of Newark, O.; Alvin 
E. Roemershauser, president of the 
A.LB., and assistant vice-president 
of the Whitney National Bank of 
New Orleans; and Lt. Gen. A. D. 
Bruce, president of the University 
of Houston. 

Mr. Reese told the convention that 
bankers can create the best public 
relations for their institutions by 
meeting the financial needs of the 
people. He said the A.B.A.’s primary 
function is education — educating 
those in banking, government, and 
the public. An essential educational 
need, he said, is to create in the 
minds of the public a proper respect 
for the freedom of opportunity 
which our country offers. 

A balanced program of talks on 
banking procedures and practices, 
interspersed with some good, old- 
fashioned southern hospitality, made 
this a most enjoyable convention. 

The lady banker can truly be said 
to put her best foot forward when 
she faces up to the mike. She’s 
bedecked in her best bib and tucker, 
she wears a pretty posy on her 
blouse, her charm is showing, and 
her facts are based on extensive re- 
search. To make sure that her de- 


livery is effective—if she hasn’t had 
much experience in speaking—she 
probably consulted a speech teehni- 
cian before tripping off to speak. 

Catherine B. Cleary, vice-presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin Trust 
Co., Milwaukee, and a former NABW 
president, emphasized, in an address 
on “Hours Over 40,” the need for 
voluntary service on the part of 
bank women to such nonprofit or- 
ganizations as the Girl Scouts and 
the Community Chest and to the 
Government—national and local— 
through active participation in po- 
litical affairs. 


Panels Discuss Banking 


Four panels discussed bank prac- 
tices and procedures in these fields: 
Public Relations (“How Banks Use 
Television and Radio”); Trusts (in- 
cluding skit entitled “Estate Plan- 
ning versus Post Mortems”’); Per- 
sonnel; and Loans. 

The public relations panel was 
moderated by Lillian Dolde, assis- 
tant vice-president, Albuquerque 
(N. M.) National Bank. Speakers 
and their subjects were Mary Ida 
Harrell, vice-president, Southern 
Bank of Norfolk, Va., who spoke on 
“Television and Radio Sell Bank 
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Services’; Virginia A. Rehme, as- 
sistant vice-president, Southern 
Commercial & Savings Bank, St. 
Louis, on “TV—Another Facet in 
Public Relations”; and Mildred F. 
May, assistant cashier, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, on ‘Evalua- 
tion—Television versus Radio.” 

“The president of our bank,” Miss 
Harrell said in reporting on bank 
use of TV and radio in Norfolk, 
“still prefers radio—next to news- 
papers, of course, but, like so many 
other business executives, has an 
open mind as to the possibility of 
using television in the future.” 

Miss Rehme, the next speaker, 
sketched for her listeners specific 
ways in which the banks in her 
area—St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee—have made 
effective use of the TV. Speaking 
of TV she said that it should be 
borne in mind thai “the people who 
watch television are doing so be- 
cause they want to—they are relax- 
ing in their homes, and watch and 
listen to what they want to see and 
hear. What other medium can do 
this? Television advertising puts 
the door-to-door salesman far down 
the list.” 

Mrs. May pointed to the fact that 
of the 112 markets in the country 
where television’s foremost matinee 
idol is sponsored, 64 of his programs 
are sponsored by banks. She re- 
ported that her bank—vValley Na- 
tional—had followed the lead of 
others in offering a give-away re- 
cording of ‘(Dark Eyes” on one side 
and Brahm’s “Lullaby” on the other 
as a savings account bonus. 


Trusts 


The first speaker on the Trusts 
program was Pauline B. Edgecomb, 


Officers of the National Bank of Commerce of Houston greeting NABW con- 

ventioners at a reception and supper. Left to right, facing camera: Robert W. 

Kneebone, Ora I. Cox (not shown), J. H. Garrett, W. L. Tandy, M. V. Gregory, 
B. M. Wingfield, and Zeta Gossett 


assistant trust officer, The New Eng- 
land Trust Co., Boston, whose topic 
was “Pension and Profit Sharing 
Trusts.” 

The “Estate Planning versus Post 
Mortems” skit, which was written, 
directed, and the leading role por- 
trayed by Nancye B. Staub, assis- 
tant vice-president of the Morris- 
town (N. J.) Trust Co., was one 
of the hits of the convention. This 
skit is reviewed in the “News for 
Trustmen” department, page 96, of 
this issue. 


Personnel 


Personnel panel discussions cen- 
tered around three subheadings; 
namely: (1) Selection (source of 
applicants) ; (2) Follow-Up and Ad- 
vancement (subjects discussed with 
employees and reports of supervi- 
sors); and (3) Employee Benefits 
(how administered). 

Moderator of the Personnel panel 
was Mary de Martini, assistant trust 
officer, The First National Bank of 
Portland, Ore. Panel participants 


New NABW Officers 


Cora I. BLANCHARD, assistant trea- 
surer, Suffolk Savings Bank for Sea- 
men and Others, Boston, Mass., was 
elected president and VIRGINIA A. 
REHME, assistant vice-president, 
Southern Commercial and Savings 
Bank, St. Louis, was elected vice- 
president of NABW in Houston. 

Other members of President 
BLANCHARD’S team include MARGARET 


New NABW officers (left to right): Miss Otten, Mrs. Rehme, and Misses Blanchard, 
Seely, and Buckley 


November 1954 


PHOTOS BY E. J. SCHISSER 


M. BUCKLEY, manager, Washington 
Square Branch, Brookline (Mass.) 
Trust Co., recording secretary; 
LOUISE SEELY, clerk of the corpora- 
tion, Charlestown Savings Bank, 
Boston, corresponding secretary; 
and FLORENCE C. OTTEN, comptrol- 
ler, Citizens Savings Bank and Citi- 
zens Trust Co., Providence, trea- 
surer. 

Also, eight regional vice-presi- 
dents, as follows: Lake: VIRGINIA 
ENGELKEN, The Central Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; Middle Atlantic: MABEL 
F. THOMPSON, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York; Mid-West: HELEN 
L. RHINEHART, Brenton Companies, 
Des Moines; New England: GErR- 
TRUD M. SUNDLIE, Park Square Of- 
fice, National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton; Northwestern: SALLY M. LAN- 
HAM, Fort Lewis Branch, National 
Bank of Washington; Southern: 
MABEL R. PERKINS, First National 
Bank, Atlanta; Southwestern: MAR- 
GARET Murray, Union Bank and 
Trust Co., Fort Worth; and Western: 
LILLIAN DoLpDE, Albuquerque (N.M.) 
National Bank. 
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Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 


guess: 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| with good morale,”’ 


were Grace C. Moore, assistant cash- 
ier, First National Bank, Joplin, Mo.; 


| Jeanne Bradley, assistant treasurer, 
| The Bank of New York, New York 
| City; and Minnie Smith, Little Rock 
| Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of 
| St. Louis. 


_ Employees Find New Personnel 


“TI have found that the major por- 


tion of placements are secured 
| through our own employees—par- 
| ticularly if the bank is one of fair 


salary and impartial treatment, one 
said Mrs. Moore. 
. . Our most important selling 
factor is our employees, and they 


| are going to sell the bank as it IS.” 


While discussing her bank’s em- 
ployee training program, Miss Brad- 
ley told about the reemployment of 
one of the Bank of New York’s staff 
who lost her eyesight. While she 
was recuperating, the bank sent her 
a typewriter for use at her home. 
The personnel office noticed that the 
girl’s letters were well framed on 
the page and her typing was neat 
and accurate. After thoughtful con- 


| sideration, it was decided to give the 


girl a chance to show what she 


| could do and she has proved to be 


Banco de Maracaibo 


fundado en 1882 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Calle 99, No. 4-90, Maracaibo 
Cable Address: “BANCOMARA” 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


BRANCH OFFICES AT: 
Caracas — Barquisimento — Valera — 
Cabimas—Punto Fijo—Santa Barbara 
del Zwlia—Ciudad Ojeda and Bella Vista | 


OFFICERS 


DAVID BELLOSO ROSSELL 
LEON 


30, 1954 


Capital Authorized ...............Bs. 30,000,000.00 
Reserves 5,000,000.00 
Deposits 84,000,000.00 
Total Resources 117,000.000.00 


CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW YORK—National City Bank 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Grace National Bank 
Chase National Bank 
Irving Trust Company 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Bank of America (International) 
LONDON—Midland Bank Limited 


We offer complete Banking Service | 
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_ estate mortgage loans; 


| Chairman 


_ | a better employee than she was when 
| she had her sight. 


Loans 


The final panel was on loans and 
was moderated by Margaret Murray, 


| vice-president of the Union Bank & 


Trust Co., Fort Worth. Serving with 
Mrs. Murray were Thelma T. Gree- 
lis, assistant cashier, the National 
City Bank of Troy, New York, who 
spoke on consumer loans (see page 
88); Alice E. Clarke, Mechanics 


| Savings Bank, Hartford, on real 


Katherine 


President Sherrill, 
right, presents 
Jean Arnot Reid 
Award to Carol 
Anderson, Minne- 
apolis, second 
from right. Others 
in picture’ are 
President - elect 
Blanchard, seat- 
ed, and Found- 
er’s Tribute 
Wei- 
chelt, standing 


C. La Caille, assistant cashier, 
Traders National Bank, Kansas City, 
on real estate loans in commercial 
banks; and Nancy M. Duffey, assis. 
tant vice-president, First National 
Bank, Jackson, Tenn., on general 
loans. 


"Workshop of Success" 


Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, was 
the principal speaker at the associa- 
tion’s annual banquet. While devel- 
oping his subject, ‘Workshop of 
Success,” Mr. Wooten enumerated 
these essentials as basic in a suc- 
cessful and happy life: Ambition, 
salesmanship, preparation, know- 
how, willingness to accept responsi- 
bility and make decisions, courtesy 
and friendiness, cooperation, capac- 
ity to make friends, enthusiasm, 
happiness, patience, and sound per- 
sonal finances. 

“Let’s remember,” he said, “that 
in our quest for success, no fairy 
godmother is going to wave a magic 
wand over our lives and make of 
them successes, and keep in mind 
that everything comes to him who 
hustles while he waits and that the 
wheel of fortune is like a bicycle 
wheel; it spins only when we pedal 
it ourselves.” 


Social Events, Too 


Events that were purely social 
included a boat trip to San Jacinto 
Battlegrounds; a luncheon and style 
show at the River Oaks Country 
Club, with Helen Poe, lecturer, 
speaking on “All Americans Are 
Rich’; a reception and dinner at 
the Houston Country Club, with The 
National Bank of Commerce as host; 
and a reception by the Houston 
Clearing House. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 


71 Branches in Greater New York 


55 WALL STREET «+ New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $64,348,240 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


200,000,000 
59,143,447 


$1,363,720,685 
1,746,997 ,034 
38,417,049 
610,055,115 
61,686,992 
2,105,408,823 
2,874,840 
34,678,700 
10,500,000 


7,000,000 
31,183,681 
3,817,573 


$6,016,340,492 


$5,487,027,966 


35,519,786 
15,050,400 


2,067,938 


22,410,637 
40,995,318 
4,125,000 


409,143,447 


$6,016,340,492 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of September 25. 


$395,624,732 of United States Government Obligations and $16,539,400 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $32,614,112 
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DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


DE WITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 


FREDERICK B, RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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How A.LB. Aids Bank Examiners 


MONG the nearly 60,000 men and 
women enrolled in American 
Institute of Banking study 

courses as the 1954-55 year opened 
was a good-sized representation of 
bank examiners. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
include Institute work in their ex- 
aminer-training programs—and pay 
the tuition. Recently the New York 
State Banking Department enrolled 
some of its examiners in A.I.B. 
courses, thus broadening the scope 
of the Institute’s service. 

The examiners do their studying 
through the A.I.B. correspondence 
section. They’re “on the road” so 
much of the time that attendance 
at chapter or study group classes is 
impossible. 

“I have been greatly impressed,”’ 
says Dr. Leroy Lewis, A.I.B.’s na- 
tional educational director, “not 
only with the keen interest of the 
management of the FDIC, the Comp- 
troller’s Office, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York in the In- 
stitute, but also with the sincere 
effort of the examiners and the high 
quality of the work they have done. 

“Cooperation from the manage- 
ment of these agencies has been of 
an unusually high degree, even ex- 
tending to the poini where their 
representatives sit down with us 
once a year to consider how we can 
improve the quality of our educa- 
tional materials.” 


Half of FDIC's Examining 
Staff Enrolled 


FDIC was the first Federal super- 
visory agency to make use of the 
Institute’s educational facilities. 

“Although A.I.B. represents but 
one phase of our educational pro- 
gram,” says Vance L. Sailor, chief 
of FDIC’s Division of Examinations, 
“over half of the examiners now em- 
ployed by the Corporation are ac- 
tively engaged in Institute study. 
The A.I.B. has awarded to our pres- 
ent staff members 106 Pre-Standard 
Certificates, 53 Standard Certifi- 
cates, and 11 Graduate Certificates 
—and the list continues to grow 
from month to month.” 
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Many of the FDIC’s original staff 
oi examiners were A.I.B. students; 
some had been chapter instructors. 

“Continued participation in the 
work was encouraged by the Corpo- 
ration,” Mr. Sailor telis BANKING, 
“and in 1946 the study courses were 
adopted as a part of our established 
program of training. At that time 
we were in the process of rebuilding 
a staff which had been depleted by 
the attrition of the war years. New 
appointees were required to enroll 
and other employees were urged to 
do so. Courses were selected for 
them in keeping with their formal 
education and banking experience. 
This program has since been con- 
tinued, except for the mandatory 
feature. 


Increased Effectiveness 


“By reason of the fact that our 
examiners are required to travel ex- 
tensively, their enrolment has been 
largely in the correspondence 
courses. They have not had the ad- 
vantage of classroom discussion of- 
fered by chapter courses, but on the 
whole the results have been bene- 
ficial. Examiners generally welcome 
this opportunity to broaden their 
education; and increased effective- 
ness of their examining work, in our 
opinion, fully justifies the costs to 
the Corporation.” 

As a rule the FDIC examiners are 
enrolled first in the ‘Fundamentals 
of Banking” course. Those who have 
taken college work equivalent to In- 
stitute studies get credit toward In- 
stitute certificates. Many who com- 
plete the A.I.B. program go on with 
their studies at graduate schools of 
banking. 

Lesson papers are returned to Mr. 
Sailor’s office in Washington and 
then transmitted to the students. 
His office also arranges for supervi- 
sion of the final examinations. 


National Bank Examiners 
Take Courses 

The Comptroller’s Office enrolled 
more than 500 men in A.I.B. courses 
in 1949 when an educational pro- 
gram for its examiners was inaugu- 
rated. 

“For many years,” says Deputy 
Comptroller L. A. Jennings, “the 


bank examination function of the 
Office of the Comptrolier of the Cur- 
rency has been a career service. Na- 
tional bank examiners are commis- 
sioned from the ranks of qualified 
assistant national bank examiners 
who are recruited almost entirely 
from the younger male employees of 
national banks. Aside from techni- 
cal competence, the prime requisites 
for the successful discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of na- 
tional bank examining personnel are 
the qualities of integrity, tact, and 
common sense. 


Graduate Studies, Too 


“In order that these qualities may 
be supplemented by a knowledge of 
the latest technical phases of bank 
operation, the Comptroller of the 
Currency inaugurated an educa- 
tional program in 1949 whereby ex- 
aminers and assistant examiners are 
offered the opportunity to enroll in 
certain courses given by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and in the 
advanced courses of the graduate 
schools of banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the University of Washington. 

“During 1952, in cooperation with 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 4 
training school for newly appointed 
assistant examiners was established. 
This school* offers an elementary 
course in bank examination proce- 
dures with experienced members of 
the staffs of the three agencies serv- 
ing as instructors. The school has 
had outstanding success from the 
start. 


“Financial Statements" 
Course Helps 


“As one of the fundamental and 
most important prerequisites to a 
commission as a national bank ex- 
aminer, an assistant examiner must 
acquire and develop an ability to 
analyze and appraise loans. Certain 
of the courses offered by the A.I.B. 
have been found to be most helpful 
in increasing the technical compe- 
tence of assistant examiners in the 
field of loans. Because of the re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


*See “A School for Bank Examiners,” 
BANKING, June 1954. 
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BARNEY BALABAN 


President, Paramount 
Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


EDGAR S, BLOOM 


Director, The Adams 
Express Company 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States 
Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 


President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 


Vice Chairman 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


Chairman, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 


President 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
September 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities : 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

State, Municipal and Public Securities 181,507,769.47 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 4,511,700.00 
Other Securities 38,002,759.16 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

Acceptances. . . . 845,093,172.70 
Mortgages . 14,804,675.82 
Banking Houses 15,695,180.70 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 16,001,219.09 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 9,124,630.56 


$3,002,165,623.75 


$ 847,343,976.36 
944,826,936.77 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,519,500 
shares—$20. par) $ 50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 35,759,784.89 $ 186,149,784.89 


Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. 24,292.815.91 
Dividend Payable October 15, 1954 1,889,625.00 
Outstanding Acceptances 17,497,567.12 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . ... . 14,444,790.08 
Other Liabilities . . .. 2,664,384.71 
Deposits . . . « 2,755,226,656.04, 


$3,002,165,623.75 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $150,287,659.25 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
quirement that they move from 
town to town in the conduct of ex- 
aminations, it is not possible for 
many of them to attend regularly 
established training schools. The 
extension courses of the American 
Institute of Banking, ‘Analyzing 
Financial Statements’ and ‘Trust 
Department Services,’ permit study 
when opportunities occur, so that 
lessons can be prepared and sub- 
mitted by mail for grading.” 

Mr. Jennings believes that an em- 
ployee’s willingness to give time and 
effort to acquiring the education 


necessary for advancement is ‘‘con- 
vineing evidence of strength of 
character and ambition.” 


Advantages of Study 


“The Comptroller,” he continues, 
“is of the opinion that educational 
opportunities stimulate orderly 
thinking and analysis of situations 
and to create a basis for the exercise 
of informed judgment by examining 
personnel. They become better 
equipped to handle the intricacies 
of bank supervision and to recog- 
nize and have a sound understand- 
ing of the banker’s problems. This 


the bank investment officer— 
A TIMELY SELECTION of 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


Exceptional service and helpfulness to the bank 


investment officer is made possible by our exten- 


sive participation in the underwriting and distri- 


bution of tax-exempt debt obligations. 


The range of our service is indicated by the fact 
that in the past ten years, acting alone or as man- 
ager or co-manager of underwriting accounts, we 
have purchased 1,328 tax-exempt issues totaling 
$4,167,949,000. Through this broad marketing 
activity we make available a diversity of tax- 
exempt bonds with prime ratings —bonds that fill 
virtually any requirement as to safety, maturity, 
salability, yield and quantity. We are prepared to 
supply not only traditional state and municipal 
issues of all kinds, but a broad selection of 
the newer types of revenue and toll road bonds. 


q You may find timely help in our current list of 
offerings. Send for it without obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 ¢ 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


leads to more effective super vision 
through the confidence of bankers 
in the competence of examining per- 
sonnel.” 

The A.I.B. lesson papers of the 
national bank examiners are sent to 
the chief examiner of the stucent’s 
district. He also arranges for super- 
vision of the students’ “finals.” 


New York Fed's Program 


Here’s a word or two from Law- 
rence E. Quackenbush, manager of 
the Bank Examination Department 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York: 


“For several years, Federal Re- 
serve examiners in the Second Dis- 
trict have been taking A.I.B. courses. 
We have concentrated primarily on 
‘Analyzing Financial Statements’ for 
all examiners and on ‘Trust Depart- 
ment Services’ for those who spe- 
cialize in examining trust depart- 
ments. 

“Uniformly, these men tell me 
that they find the Institute courses 
most helpful in their work. For my 
part, I feel that it is most important 
to tie in formal education with prac- 
tical training and that the Insti- 
tute’s assistance to our trainees en- 
ables them to do a better examining 
job. 

“In this District we consider In- 
stitute courses an essential part of 
our educational and training pro- 
gram.” 

The New York Fed integrates the 
A.I.B. work with its carefully or- 
ganized training program for be- 
ginner and assistant examiners—a 
program that includes periods of 
practical work in member banks. 
Some of the Fed students take addi- 
tional Institute courses. 


“Would you mind if they waited on the 
floor, ma’am?” 


BANKING 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


the financing of himself through, 
say, 2 commercial bank. 

Such financing will be limited to 
capital goods, perhaps broadly con- 
strued. Thus the money will be 
available to finance not merely in- 
dustrial machinery but perhaps also 
farm machinery. This is said to be 
in line with the bank’s philosophy 
of financing only those kinds of 
American exports which will build 
up the capacity of the economy of 
the recipient country to produce 
and hence earn dollars. 


Finance Capital Goods 


In particular, the bank will not 
expand this activity to finance ex- 
ports of consumer goods. The bank, 
for instance, will not give credit aid 
to the exports of stockings or to 
foods. The new “Agricultural Trade 
and Development Act” will take 
care of the food export problem to 
a considerable extent. Under the 
latter act the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, over three years, expend 
up to $700,000,000 in selling surplus 
Government farm commodity stocks 
for foreign currencies. Under the 
same act the Foreign Operations 
Administrator may give away over 
the 3-year period up to $300,000,000 
of these surplus stocks, either in 
large quantities for famine relief or 
in small quantities through non- 
profit charitable organizations. 

This new Export-Import Bank em- 
phasis arises because of the con- 
gressional belief that American ex- 
porters are losing out, particularly 
in Latin America, since without such 
a facility this country’s exporters 
cannot afford to grant the liberal 
credit terms of competing European 
shippers, the latter having similar 
governmental guarantees of liberal, 
intermediate-term credits. 

In particular this was the finding 
of the Senate Banking Committee 
in the course of its long tour of 
Latin America a year ago in con- 
nection with the study of foreign 
trade financing and foreign invest- 
ment, under the leadership of Chair- 
man Homer E. Capehart (R., Ind.). 

The new Export-Import Bank Act. 
restoring the governance of the 
agency to a board from a single 
managing director, was undertaken 
With this expansion of such an ac- 
tivity in view. While the act carried 
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no hint of this prospect, Congress 
did provide the bank with $500,- 
000,000 more of lending authority, 
with the idea that this would give 
it ample funds to finance exports 
aggressively. The President and all 
the Administration are said to be 
behind the program. 


Farmers Home in Business 


Farmers Home Administration 
has moved with considerable speed 
to put into operation its new powers 
to make and insure loans for 
(1) soil conservation, (2) reforesta- 
tion, (3) building permanent pas- 
tures, and (4) financing water and 
irrigation facilities throughout the 
United States. 

Already county officers of Farm- 
ers Home are accepting applications 
for loans, and a pamphlet has been 
issued, entitled Insured Farm Loans, 
telling banks how they can qualify 
to make available under the insur- 
ance scheme the loans approved by 
Farmers Home. 


Expects Banks to 
Police Title | 


Banks are expected to police all 
future Title I home modernization 
and repair loans, the FHA has made 
clear. This mandate was explained 
by Cyrus B. Sweet, director of 
FHA’s Title I division. A former 
president of the National Retail 


Lumber Dealers Association, Mr. 
Sweet made it clear that co-insur- 
ance was expected to become the 
device whereby all future alleged 
Title I housing scandals would be 
avoided. 


Fear "Excessive Costs" 


Officials declined to comment for 
publication on the report, Non- 
Insured Property Improvement 
Loans, issued by the Instalment 
Credit Commission of the A.B.A. 
This report pointed out that over 
the years many banks have operated 
their own home modernization loan 
programs without FHA insurance. 
In dealing with FHA, however, 
banks are dealing with an agency 
which can become the subject of a 
congressional investigation and can 
become identified unfavorably in the 
public mind with charges against 
that agency even though banks have 
been conscientious in their lending 
and control policies. 

However, it was explained that, 
while officials would not comment 
for publication, they feel that doing 
business under Title I is better, for 
without it banks would charge much 
higher interest rates, even up to 
7 and 8%. Hence, it was explained 
further, they feel that this business 
should be handled under Title I to 
protect customers from excessive 
costs. 


HAVE YOU SEEN....... 


(1) Insured Farm Loans, a pamphlet that not only explains the broad- 
ened new lending powers of the Farmers Home Administration for soil 
conservation, water facilities, and pasture improvement, but tells banks 
how they can participate in the insured-loan program. Write to RB. 
McLeaish, Administrator, Farmers Home Administration, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington 2 


5, 


(2.) Your Federal Budget, an 8-page, lucid explanation of the funda- 
mentals of the Federal budget. Single copies are 10 cents, and in lots of 
100 or more they are $7.50. They may be ordered from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


(3) An explanation of how the insurance is set up in FHA under the 
amended Title I provisions. See the latter part of a speech made before 
the fall instalment credit conference of the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation by Cyrus B. Sweet, Director of the Title I division, which may be 
obtained by writing to the Commissioner, FHA, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


(4) An explanation of the purposes and proposed methods of operation 
of the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program. Write to the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the address to the Mortgage Bankers Association of Neal J. Hardy, Assis- 
tant HHFA Administrator, and also the statement of VHMCP “General 


Objectives.” 
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“Black Thursday” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


temptation to dwell at further length 
on the fantastic events of that gaudy 
era. But history for its own sake 
is, after all, the province of the 
historian. For the editorial writer 
simply to luxuriate in it is some- 
thing he rarely can afford. To him 
history is, and has always to be, 
a tool—albeit a highly important 
tool—of his profession, the profes- 
sion of interpreting and evaluating, 
to the best of his lights, events on 
the contemporary scene. That is 
why the temptation to expand upon 
the above fragment of Wall Street 
history is submerged in the greater 
necessity to put it to work—to use 
it as a background against 'which 
to appraise contemporary develop- 
ments in the speculative community. 


We Have Another Boom 


It so happens that, as most read- 
ers of BANKING hardly need to be 
told, this, the Silver Anniversary of 
the stock market crash, finds the 
nation with another Wall Street 
boom on its hands. The financial 
cemmunity thus far in 1954, has 
been enjoying its greatest prosper- 
ity, if not in 25 years, at least for 
a very long time. Shares have been 
changing hands on the New York 
Stock Exchange at a rate of 2,000,- 
000 a day, a pace unequaled since 
1933, and on the American Exchange 
activity is the highest it has been 
since 1946. (Between them, these 
two markets account for 93% of 
the entire dollar value of all secu- 
rity exchange business in the coun- 
try.) In mid-1953, when many of 
its members were finding it a strug- 
gle to stay in the black. the Stock 
Exchange approved a plan for re- 
ducing the membership by gradually 
buying in seats when a favorable 
opportunity presented itself and 
permanently retiring them. Onlv 
last November, in pursuance of this 
plan it picked up one seat for 
$38,000. But in August of this year, 
with the so-called ‘Eisenhower 
market” moving into its 12th month, 
a membership brought $70,000 or 
nearly double that commanded only 
nine months earlier. 

The boom that has been mainly 
responsible for this new wave of 
prosperity in Wall Street started 
from the 1953 low point of 255 (Dow 
Jones industrials) in September 
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1953. Of the 13 months that have 
elapsed since that time only one— 
August of this year—has been char- 
acterized by a new decline in prices. 
The high to date was touched in 
October, when the industrial aver- 
ages crossed 364. Tying the present 
market in, historically, with that 
of 1929, moreover, is this rather 
intriguing fact: The average month- 
ly rise in share prices since the 
Eisenhower market began has been 
8.7 points. Those who are impressed 
by even superficial historical par- 
allels will no doubt find food for 
speculation in the fact that on the 
purely hypothetical assumption that 
prices should continue in the same 
direction for two months more they 
will have completed the full circle 
that began September 3, 1929. For 
such an advance would be just suf- 
ficient to restore the level of prices 
that prevailed on the eve of the 
market crash of a quarter of a 
century ago. A second point that 
is almost certain to draw the atten- 
tion of such persons is the abnormal 
duration of the current long-term 
movement of which the “Eisenhower 
market” is technically considered a 
third “phase.” This bull market had 
its beginning back on June 13, 1949. 
By mid-October 1954. therefore, it 
had already achieved a life span 
of five years and four months. This 
means that it has now exceeded the 
average life of the 12 previous bull 
markets of this century and that 
it is surpassed in longevity thus far 
only by the Great Bull Market. The 
latter, which started October 27, 
1923, and terminated September 3, 
1929, enjoyed a career of a little 
more than five years and 10 months. 


Have Little in Common 


That these two points of similar- 
ity between the bull market of 25 
years ago and that of today, stand- 
ing alone, are more than a little 
arresting will be freely admitted. 
But when one has said this he has 
seid about all there is to say to 
support the theory that the two have 
a great deal in common. To pro- 
ceed from these two fortuitous 
points of resemblance to a conclu- 
sion of this kind would be to make 
the same kind of mistake as that 
made by the Australian economist, 
Colin Clark, a year ago when he 
saw the 1953-1954 inventory reces- 
sion as another 1929-1932 unless the 
Administration promptly embarked 
on a Gargantuan program of def- 


iciteering. So preoccupied had Mr, 

Clark become with certain econo- 

metric similarities between 1929 and | 
1953 that he either forgot about the 

Wall Street panic or was persuaded, 

incredible as it may seem, that the 

stock market that year influenced 

business far more than business in- 

fluenced the stock market. 


Rising Prices “Normal” 


If not even the most conservative 
leaders of the financial community 
are concerned about the possibility 
of another 1929 in the stock market, 
it is not because, like so many in 
that earlier day, they are under the 
illusion that we are in a New Era 
—an era in which rising share prices 
are a normal part of the Way of 
Life and in which previous stand- 
ards for valuing industrial stocks 
no longer have any relevance. 

In a bull market that has endured 
for five years and more, it would 
be strange indeed if the market 
averages hadn’t shown a very sub- 
stantial gain. No one should be 
surprised, therefore, that there has 
been an over-all advance in indus- 
trial shares since June 1949 of a 
general magnitude of 120%. But 
in the three-and-one half years of 
the 1942-1946 bull market the com- 
parable change was 160%; in the 
Great Bull Market of 1923-1929 it 
was 260%, and in the advance of 
1932-1937, which marked at least 
a partial recovery from the worst 
of the depression, it ran to nearly 
400%. It is worth bearing in mind, 
moreover, that in comparing the 
dollar prices of shares in September 
1929 with those of October 1954, 
one is measuring them in two dif- 
ferent dollars. Adiusted for changes 
in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, a level of 381 in the market 
today would be equivalent. in other 
words, to only about 236 in 1929 
dollars. 


Individual Prices Vary 


Consider another test of the rela- 
tive “intrinsic values” of stocks in 
1929 and now. The prices of individ- 
ual stocks vary among themselves, 
of course, in terms of their relation 
to current earnings. Moreover, many 
considerations enter into the general 
trend and level of the market at a 
given time and there cannot, in 
the nature of things, be a fixed and 
unchanging rate between average 
share prices and average earnings. 
Until the dawn of the New Era, 
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however, the recognized rule of 
tnumb was a ratio or 1U to 1. This 
was, in Lact, tne actual prevailing 
ratlo aS late aS two years alter tue 
start of that market rise. Between 
the tourth quarter of 1925 and mid- 
1928, however, the ratio rose to 
15 to 1, and in 1929 it reached 18 
to 1. An even better picture, per- 
haps, of the complete distortion ox 
values in those days is to be seen 
in the fact that in both 1928 and 
1929 the dividend yield on stocks 
stood for months at a level below 
prevailing yields on high grade cor- 
porate bonds and even tax exempt 
municipals. A recent spot check on 
the comparative yields on these 
three types of securities showed 
them to be: common stock, 4.95; 
high grade corporate bonds, 2.86; : 
and municipal obligations, 2.42. A _— 

study by the Cowles Commission t th oon 

covering the 68-year period, 1870- 7’ 0 e man | 

1938, shows the average yield on Z 

common stocks to have been roughly 

5% over this long span of history. 

The Cowles study, it is true, shows 

the average spread between yields 

on common stocks and corporate 

bonds less than 1%, or only half 

that prevailing at the present time. 

But this is explained by the fact 

that while the “norms” for stock 

yields have changed little, if any, 

yields on, corporate bonds have 

steadily contracted in recent years 

by the vastly increased importance A Lamson Airtube System provides an actual physical exten- 
of institutional buyers, who, under sion of your banking facilities to any island booth in a parking 
limitations on the character of their area, or to any curb-side teller’s cage. 

investments, have little room for 


; ae In general practice Airtube lines connect cages with cen- 
choice as between bonds and equities. 


tral banking areas. Material such as loan payments, savings 

Two Other Tests Applied books, or checks for signature verification is placed in the 
Airtube carrier and whisked to the proper department at 30 

tests of the intrinsic soundness of feet per second. Airtube service between cages and depart- 

stock market values. Let us, for ments enables customers in cars to obtain every normal 

purposes of what the economists banking service with maximum convenience. 

refer to as consilience, apply two 


other familiar tests. Everything LAMSON CORPORATION 
else being equal, it is accepted theory 1811 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


¥ Wall Street that an abnormally Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco 
high rate of turnover is likely to Offices in principal cities 


indicate that the market is pre- 
dominantly speculative, rather than 
investment, in character. Here 
again, the contrast is emphatic be- | 
tween 1929 and the present. In 1929, | 
turnover for the year on the stock 
exchange represented 119% of the Mi 
1-billion shares listed. In 1954 the 3 | Clip this coupon to your signed letterhead to 
corresponding ratio has been in the ce j 
illustrated brochure, “Airtube on Target,” an 
neighborhood of 16%. In 1929, in <= 7 the new bulletin, “The Airtube Saleaien 
Switch System.” 


other words, every share listed 
changed hands, on the average, at 
a rate of one and one-fifth times | 
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Our New 


Salesman 


Snes following letter came to us from 
the Trust Department of a large 
national bank: 


“The Purse Company has a new sales- 
man whom you don’t have to put on the 
payroll. His name is (the writer’s). 


“We have received better than 30% re- 
sponse to our first mailing. 


“Our letters to attorneys and life under- 
writers brought a marvelous response 
and reaction. In fact, we are pleased 
with everything about the trust adver- 
tising that you are preparing for us. 


“Our new business program is really 
percolating.” 


If you can’t write a similar letter to the 
agency that prepares your trust advertising, 
ask for complete information about Purse 
service, without obligation to you. We can 
show you how to make your trust advertis- 
ing investment a very profitable one. 


* 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguarters for “Trust AAduertioing 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK * 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 


over the 12 months. Measured by the volume at which 
trading in 1954 the average individual share has been 
changing hands at a rate of but once in every six years, 


“Cheap” vs. "Blue Chip" Performance 


The second of the two tests referred to above has 
to do with the comparative performance of the low 
priced stocks (sometimes referred to as the “cheap” 
stocks) on tiie one hand, and the high quality (blue- 
chip) stocks on the other. Have the gains been dis- 
proportionately greater in the price of the lower priced 
stocks? If sv, this is prima facie evidence that the 
market is dominated by the speculator—the undiscrim- 
inating purchaser who is interested only in turning a 
quick profit. The evidence on that point is overwhelm- 
ing. Standard-Poor records the changes in representa- 
tive issues in these two categories separately, and the 
records of this statistical organization show that up 
to mid-October of this year the difference in behaviour 
between the two was not particularly striking. The 
rise in the lower priced shares has been 88 points, 
that of the higher quality issues, 76 points. In the 
1923-1929 bull market, however, when the Standard- 
Poor composite index of share prices peaked at about 
250, the blue chips never got above 117, while the 
cheap stocks soared to 356, or slightly more than three 
times as high. 


Reasons for the Difference 


Most of the foregoing discussion of the differences 
between the stock market of 1929 and that of 1954 
has dealt with its manifestations. Their general purport 
has been to show that the differences in the charac- 
teristics of the two have been much more numerous 
and more basic than the purely adventitious resemblance 
to be found in the relative price levels and duration. 
But no comparison would be complete, obviously, which 
did not look behind these characteristics, to the reasons 
that account for them. These reasons are vitally im- 
portant, not only because they explain in a large 
measure why the present market has not degenerated, 
as did its ill-fated predecessor of 25 years ago, into an 
orgy of pure speculation as such and a menace of the 
first magnitude to the national economy. These reasons 
are to be found for the most part in the stock market 
reforms legislated during the years 1933-1935. In 1934 
the Securities Exchange Act was passed, with broad 
authority to regulate the securities exchanges and over- 
the-counter markets with a view to (1) regulating 
these markets, (2) limiting the amount of speculative 
credit at their disposal, (3) regulating unfair prac- 
tices of dealers and brokers, and (4) ensuring that 
the general public received adequate information about 
securities traded in such markets, and that “insiders” 
did not benefit from the unfair use of such information. 
Among the abuses that Congress set up defenses against 
in this legislation were those coming under the gen- 
eral heading of “manipulation,” including specifically 
such practices as “wash sales,” the creation of “arti- 
ficial” market activity, and the circulation of false in- 
formation. A particularly important section of this act 
is that of limiting the speculative activities: of “‘in- 
siders,” by which is meant directors, officers, or major 
stockholders of corporations who might be inclined to 
use confidential information about their own com- 
panies to make a swift killing in the stock market. But 
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if one were to ask what single re- 
form of the 1930s, had it been en- 
acted, say, in 1927, would have 
done more than any of the others 
subsequently enacted to mitigate 
the effects of the dreadful holocaust 
of 1929, the answer would have to 
be the regulation of the use of credit 
for stock speculation. High as stock 
prices were in September 1929, it 
was not that that made the market 
the vulnerable structure that it 
proved to be. In the first place, the 
ownership of shares resided in 
“weak” hands—which is to say, it 
was held on thin margin, a margin 
which the owner would have found 
dificult to protect even under nor- 
mal conditions, but which he had lit- 
tle chance at all to protect once the 
selling avalanche got under way, 
swamping the machinery of the Ex- 
change so completely that brokers 
on the floor lost touch, for all prac- 
tical purposes, with their customers. 
The second and, if possible, even 
worse evil was the flood of credit, 
attracted by high money rates, that 
was pumped into the call money 
market by others than bankers. 


"Black Market" 


Virtually the entire increase in 
brokers’ loans in 1929 was provided 
from this source, which was de- 
scribed by the late Leonard P. 
Ayres as “the invisible money mar- 
ket,” but which to many other ob- 
servers less fastidious in their choice 
of terminology as a black market, 
and a black market as malignant 
in its economic and social poten- 
tialities, perhaps as any of which 
we have a record. In Wall Street 
men today differ in their opinions 
as to the probable trend of stock 
prices, just as they always have 
done. 


No "Violence" Expected 


But not even those who argue 
most emphatically that the 1949- 
1954 bull market is living on bor- 
rowed time will be heard suggesting 
that when it ends the end will be a 
violent one. For they have every rea- 
son to believe that the legislation of 
the Thirties constitutes adequate pro- 
tection agaimst that one-time per- 
ennial menace of the community, the 
shoe-string speculator operating on 
illicit funds supplied by a black mar- 
ket. And he will tell you, as will 
anyone who happened to be a wit- 
hess to the Wall Street disaster of 
1929, that it Had Better Be. 
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Who buys 


how much 


Credit Insurance? 


ARGE firms a little? Small firms a lot? Actually, 
| poe seems to be little or no correlation between 
mere size or type of a business and its Credit Insurance 
needs. Large firms as well as small require the assurance 
that working capital will at all times be kept working, 
will not be lost or tied up indefinitely in Receivables. For 
example, we cite the following list of single premiums 
paid by some of American Credit’s larger policyholders. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUSINESS ANNUAL PREMIUM 


$ 17,815.77 

$ 20,515.79 

$ 20,936.62 

$ 21,734.49 

$ 25,082.87 

$ 26,285.09 

Newsprint, Pulp and Insulation Board .$ 28,251.50 
Radios, TV Sets, Heaters............$ 32,026.00 
Pressed and Blown Glassware $ 36,669.66 
Television and Radio Equipment $ 40,761.35 
Air Conditioning Units $ 48,606.84 
Electrical Applianees, Aircraft Parts. ..$ 49,668.36 
] $ 61,506.04 
$102,536.28 


We'd like you to know more about American Credit 
Insurance. May we send you a booklet? Please write 
Department 45, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 
of New York | 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


though free reserves of between 
$500,000,000 and $750,000,000 were 
felt by the “Fed” to be desirable. 

Actually between the end of June 
and the end of September the Fed- 
eral Reserve portfolio was down 
about $1-billion. The shrinkage was 
all in bills. There was no change 
whatever in their other holdings 
which, as of September 29, consisted 
of: 


Bills $1,324,000,000 


Certificates $6,600,000,000 

Notes $13,029,000,000 

Bonds $3,092,000,000 
Maturitywise the portfolio has: 


6334 % due in 1 year or less 
2614,% due in 1 to 5 years 


41,% due in 5 to 10 years 
and 6% due in 10 years or 
more 

which is certainly conservative. 


Among the notes are about $7-bil- 
lion of the 17%,% maturing Decem- 
ber 15. A new note is likely to be 
offered in exchange and taken by 
the Federal. 


When it is 52° at 10:00 A. M. 
IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, AT THE 


SEATTLE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


—or when it is any other temperature at any hour 
any day or night, the new DOUBLE TT Time and 


Temperature indicator sign of the Seattle First Na- 


tional Bank will accurately and instantly report it. 


Every 5 seconds, alternately and continuously, this 


public service will identify this progressive institu- 


tion. Your bank's inquiry about this sign is invited. 


AMERICAN SIGN & INDICATOR CORP. 


808 E. Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The DOUBLE TT is fully protected by patents 


Commercial Bank Portfolios 


That there has been some slight 
lengthening of the average maturity 
in commercial bank portfolios was 
indicated in the Treasury own rship 
figures as of June 30. At that date 
the average maturity of aboui $56- 
billion of marketable Government se- 
curities held by commercial hanks 
was 414 years. One year previously 
the average was 3 years 343 months, 
Most of the change was due to large 
purchases of maturities in 1961. 

Currently there is little reason for 
banks to stretch out their maturities, 
Loan totals remain quite reasonably 
high, especially outside of the Cen- 
tral Reserve cities. There seems to 
be considerable hope that the total 
will increase for the rest of 1954, 

Only a portfolio still containing 
an undue percentage of the short- 
est-term issues could justify a shift 
to longer bonds. The prospect for 
higher prices is not very alluring, 
The possibility of slightly lower 
prices cannot be dismissed. 

We are now suffering from the 
usual pre-election scourge of over- 
statements from the competing par- 
ties. One—which wants to get in— 
thinks business is on the skids, or 
threatening to go there, and that 
unemployment is excessive. The 
other—which does not want to get 
cut—thinks business is recovering 
and cites figures to prove it and to 
prove that employment figures are 
better than might have been ex- 
pected. The answer is probably some- 
where in the middle. 

The volume of business is closely 
related to the volume. of loans. 
Changes in the volume of loans af- 
fect interest rates and prices for 
bonds. More loans increase deposits 
and require more bank reserves. If 
loans increase, the need for more re- 
serves could harden money rates and 
lower bond prices unless offset by 
Federal Reserve action. If—and we 
think it is—the answer to the busi- 
ness outlook is “in the middle’ very 
little change in interest rates or 
bond prices is likely for the balance 
of 1954. 

The influence of Federal Reserve 
action may be exerted on the side 
of slightly lower interest rates but 
only to assure no turn in the op- 
posite direction. 

Bank portfolios can be safely ad- 
justed “in line” with the secondary 
reserve and income requirements of 
the individual institution, but not 
with the idea of worthwhile profits. 
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Remington. Fland 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


Remington Rand Stock Bank Counters give an air of individuality to this branch of the 
Liberty Bank, Buffalo, New York. Their spacious, orderly, clean and friendly appearance 
creates an immediate “good’’ impression on depositors ... provides comfortable, con- 
venient and efficient working facilites for employees. 


Modern Efficient Stock Counters 
Make Banking a Pleasure for Everyone 


Banks everywhere are benefiting 
from the unique advantages of 
the new Remington Rand Stock 
Counter units. Low in cost yet 
unsurpassed in appearance and 
convenience, they give better 
vision, increased audibility, 
greater security and improved 
ventilation. Modernization of in- 
efficient, old-fashioned cages and 
counters is invariably followed 
by increased deposits and de- 
positors. 

Stock Counters fit perfectly 
into any remodeling or rebuild- 
ing plans. Three basic, flexible 
units...the commercial teller 


unit, the return unit and the sav- 
ings teller unit can be quickly 
installed in almost limitless com- 
binations or multiple arrange- 
ments. Each steel unit is designed 
to assure working convenience 
that is tailored to the specific 
need of each teller. Standard unit 
construction makes maintenance 
easier and less expensive and 
facilitates later expansion or 
rearrangements that may be nec- 
essary. 

To get your free copy of an 
illustrative and informative 16 
page brochure, circle X1440 on 
the coupon. 


Now—At Last, A Fully Automa 


The new Model 99 printing cal- 
culator is the perfect answer to 
all your figuring problems. It 
automatically multiplies, divides, 
adds and subtracts amounts up 
to one-hundred trillion. Every 
calculation is printed and proved 
on easy-to-read Simpla-tape 
with totals and sub-totals in red. 
Unlike large-keyboard calculat- 
ing machines, the Model 99 offers 
fast touch-method operation. 

For the facts about Model 99, 
Circle C669 on the coupon. 
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For 
Through Lower 


Profits 
Costs 


Greater 


New BANK TRUCK Offers 
Complete Mobility... 
Choice Of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, securi- 
ties, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all-steel construction. Moves eas- 
ily over door sills, vault runways. 
An exclusive parking device 
eliminates pulling and hauling 
often associated. with ordinary 
swivel-caster-equipped units. 


A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits var- 
ied combinations according to in- 
dividual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and are re- 
movable. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington Bland 
Room 2149, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 


X1440 LBV598 C669 


Address. 


City. Zone State 


' 
' 
' 
' 
1 Title 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Profit-Building IDEAS For Business 
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Thirty-Nine G.S.B. Theses Gain Library Acceptance 


banker-members of the Class of 

1954 of The Graduate School of 
Banking have been accepted for 
placement in the libraries of the 
American Bankers Association, of 
Rutgers University, and the Baker 
Library of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

These theses were written as one 
of the requirements for graduation 
from the school. They were selected 
by the Library Thesis Committee af- 
ter recommendation by a panel of 
thesis examiners specializing in the 
subjects treated. 

At the A.B.A. Library, the theses 
will be available for reference and 
will be circulated on request to 
A.B.A.. member institutions and 
graduates or students of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. Circulation 
is limited to the continental United 
States; only one thesis may be bor- 
rowed at a time; it may be retained 
for one week; and the borrower is 


theses prepared by 


We don’t have an unlisted 
number! We like taking calls 
—calls upon us for any and 
all kinds of correspondent- 
banking service. With 38 
offices in 24 key Northern 
and Central California 
cities, and 81 years 

of banking in the West 
behind us, we can 

“put you through 

on a good connection.” 


required to pay return shipping 
costs. Theses will be ready for dis- 
tribution about January 15 next. 


Authors; Theses 


The 39 authors and their thesis 
titles are: 


Edward E. Barker, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident, The National City Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Objective Sales- 
manship for the Commercial Banker. 

Ansgar R. Berge, secretary and as- 
sistant counsel, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Boston; The New England 
Timber Grower and His Banker. 

Paul G. Black, assistant cashier, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Molded Plastic Products—A Study 
of the Industry in New England. 

Maurice J. (Brick, assistant vice- 
president, County Bank & Trust 
Company, Paterson, N. J.; A Study 
of Collection Techniques in the Field 
of Instalment Credit. 

Leslie H. Cavanaugh, assistant 


trust officer, Colorado National 
Bank, Denver; Microfilming in the 
Preservation and Destruction of 
Trust Department Records. 

Ned E. Crowe, assistant trust offi- 
cer, The First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Macon, Ga.; Farm Prop- 
erty as a Trust Asset in Middle 
Georgia. 

John F. Dalton, cashier and as- 
sistant to president, Mechanicks Na- 
tional Bank, Concord, N. H.; The 
Community Development Corpora- 
tions in New Hampshire—Their His- 
tory, Accomplishments, and Poten- 
tial. 

Pierce M. Davis, assistant secre- 
tary, Irving Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y.; The Development of 
International Business by a Metro- 
politan Commercial Bank Without 
Foreign Branches. 

Leonard T. Ebert, senior assis- 
tant accountant, Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, Philadelphia; 
Punched Card Accounting for De- 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


DOuglas 2-8100 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY « CHICO « COLUSA EUREKA FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MAXWELL MERCED MODESTO OAKLAND 
OILDALE PALO ALTO RED BLUFF REDDING SACRAMENTO SAN FRANCISCO SAN JOSE STOCKTON TAFT VALLEJO WEST SACRAMENTO 
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posit Liability in Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

Henry C. Farr, assistant trust of- 
ficer, Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; Settlement of Death 
Taxes in Pennsylvania. 

Rudolph R. Fichtel, secretary, 
Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association; Accent on Co- 
operation in Banking. 

Joseph H. Fleiss, Jr., assistant 
vice-president, The National City 
Bank, New York; Bank Credit and 
the Business Cycle, 1914-1940. 

John F. Fox, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Security Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Church Loans by 
Commercial Banks. 

Robert D. Franklin, 
cashier, First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Accounts Receivable Fi- 
nancing and Auditing Under the 
Uniform Commercial Code. 


John J. Freeswick, vice-president, | 
County Bank and Trust Company, | 
Passaic, N. J.; A Modern Credit Tool | 


—The Open-End Mortgage. 
John E. Gray, executive vice-pres- 


ident and director, First National | 
Texas; Better | 


Bank, Beaumont, 
Bank Letters. 

Conrad H. Hines, assistant secre- 
tary, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston; 
Plans as a Substitute Source of Re- 
tirement Benefits for Small Enter- 
prises. 

Henry S. Kahn, assistant vice- 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; The Changing Met- 
ropolitan Department Store Indus- 
try. 

Charles J. Kane, assistant vice- 
president, Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky.; 


“The only fair thing to do is flip a 
coin—heads I spend less, tails you earn 
more!”’ 
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assistant 


Deferred Profit-Sharing | 


Bank Financing of Small Loan Com- 
panies. 

Russell Lamon, trust investment 
officer, Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; Turnpike Revenue 
Bonds as Trust Investments. 

Robert C. Lee, trust officer, Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company; A 
Corporate Trustee’s Retention of its 
Own Stock in its Trust Accounts. 

John W. Livingston, assistant 
vice-president, Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Buffalo; 
The Bank as a Clearing House for 
the Settlement of Interline Freight 
Bills. 

Thomas E. Longden, assistant 


trust investment officer, Pennsylva- 
nia Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 
School Authority Revenue Bonds. 

Robert G. Mayer, assistant cash- 
ier, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
New York; Foreign Exchange— 
Past Theories and Present Practice. 

Thorpe A. Mayes, Jr., assistant 
cashier, El Paso (Texas) National 
Bank; Bank Instalment Financing 
of Medical and Dental Fees. 

John P. Mullally, assistant audi- 
tor, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston; Amortization of Bond Pre- 
miums by Massachusetts Trustees. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The National Shawmut Bank ., 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SRREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison’s Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don't overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INDIANA 
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Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 
Mobile-Home Agency 

Insurance Consu/iunt To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
Program is the Backbone 
of Mobilehome F inancing 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 
Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
mobilehome financing institutions. 


FIRE... THEFT... and 
Combined Additional 
Representing major stock Specialty com- Coverages 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
surance program for clients who are dis- 
counting mobilehome paper. 

Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 
assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Collision, including Trip 
Collision 


SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


Your inquiry concerning Mobilehome 
Financing-Insurance will receive our 
prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 
Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 


MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Today — every bank 
needs a lift 


All banks can profit by Sedgwick 
Coin Lifts and Correspondence Lifts. 


Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercia! Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Lean Accounts 


CHECK COVERS 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 

Open End 

Thumb Cut Envelopes 


Many banks need Sedgwick Food Lifts 
or Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators. 


Most banks can improve the value of 
residential property, in which they or their 
clients are interested, with Sedgwick Resi- 
dence Elevators or Stair Travelors. 
Every bank is impressed by Sedgwick’s 
60 year record of safe, economical equip- 
ment performance. 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


SIDEWALK RESIDENCE STAIR. 
ELEVATORS TRAVELORS: 


Write for samples GEVATORS 


and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC, 


1270 Ontarie Street Cleveland 13, Ohie 


For complete information address 


=e dqwick MACHINE WORKS 


154 WEST 15th ST.. NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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Robert G. Mullen, assistant secre. 
tary, Continental Illinois Nationa] 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; 
Problems of the Executor Arising 
Out of the Marital Deduction Law. 

Joseph F. Myles, assistant trust 
officer, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; A Cost Analysis of the 
Principal Methods of Financing Pen- 
sion Plans. 

F. Frith Pickslay, Jr., assistant 
trust officer, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Charitable Foun- 
dations for Business Corporations. 

Raymond H. Sampson, assistant 
trust officer, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York; The 
New York Corporation Fiduciary 
Administering the Estates of Men- 
tally Incompetent Persons. 


Agriculture, Oil, Schools... 


Edgar T. Savidge, secretary, 
Agricultural Commission, American 
Bankers Association, New York; In- 
terbank Relations Financing 
Agriculture. 

Kenneth N. Sloan, assistant to 
trust officer, The Liberty National 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Oil Interests in Estates 
and Trusts. 

Franklin Stockbridge, assistant 
vice-president and manager of bond 
department, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; Finane- 
ing Public Schools in California. 

Roy E. Von Ins, assistant cashier, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Sponsoring a 
Junior Achievement Bank. 

Horatio N. Warren, manager, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Fuller- 
ton, Calif.; A Study of the Citrus In- 
dustry with Emphasis on the Condi- 
tions that Exist in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Raymond V. Weinmann, exami- 
ner, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, New York; Personal Sav- 
ings and Savings Banking. 

A. Everett Winne, assistant trea- 
surer, Springfield (Mass.) Institu- 
tion for Savings; Budgetary Control 
for Savings Banks. 

Bland W. Worley, vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
High Point, N. C.; Automobile Fi- 
nancing by Commercial Banks on a 
Dealer Basis. 

John C. Wyckoff, II, assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Community Meet- 
ing Rooms—A Plus Service in Bank- 
ing. 
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BANK IN 


PARGEST 


NATION’S 


AAD 


WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST BRANCH 
F St. at 9th, N.W. 


17th & G STREET 
BRANCH 


THE RIGGS BANK 
Announces the Consolidation of 
THE WASHINGTON LOAN TRUST CO. 


with THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOUNDED 


18636 


The Presidents of the two institutions believe this to be an event of importance to Washington, as it unites 


the largest National Bank in the Nation’s 


Capital with the City’s Oldest Trust Company. 


For 118 years and 65 years, respectively, both institutions have enjoyed the confidence and esteem 


of the community and the Nation. 


The Main Office of The Washington Loan & Trust Company at 9th & F Streets, N.W., and 
their Branch Office at 17th & G Streets, N.W., will be known, respectively, as the Washington Loan and 
Trust Branch and the 17th & G Street Branch of The Riggs National Bank. 


The enlarged institution will offer increased facilities for serving our many correspondents 


and friends throughout the United States and abroad. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, October 1, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
CASH — 
In vaults and with aid eve = 
Federal Reserve Bank. . . . $65,444,021.01 
; RESERVED FOR INTEREST, TAXES, AND 
With other banks. . . .  32,356,381.45 $97,800,402.46 1,844,638.02 
INVESTMENTS — 
United States Government UNEARNED INTEREST COLLECTED. . . « 175,243.16 
State and Municipal Securities . 13,440,461.88 
All Other Securities . 14,148,614.85  184,991,982.33 CAPITAL FUNDS — 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. . « « 1932,679,673.55 
BANKING HOUSES (after depreciation allowance) ‘ 4,673,322.34 Copital . + $ 7,250,000.00 
OC 540,202.74 for Contingencies . . .. . 4,663,442.68 26,913,442.68 
TOTAL $421,871,111.83 TOTAL $421,871,111.83 


United States Government Securities carried at $24,196,140.63 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for exercise of fiduciary powers, and to secure Government and other deposits as required by law. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK of Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President & Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, JR. 


Vice Chairman of the Board & Chairman Executive Committee 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - 


November 1954 


ALFRED H. LAWSON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


MEMBER FEDERAL RBSERVE SYSTEM 
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EXCEPT WHEN IT COMES TO INSURANCE 


Rich man, poor man, Indian Chief—everybody’s playing the 
“do-it-yourself”’ game these days. 


But not even the most talented amateur can do it himself when 
it comes to insurance. 


Because insurance is a field for “professionals only.” That’s always 
been the heart of THE Home’s philosophy. And our new ad restates it in 
practical, down-to-earth terms—in language which has a special 
meaning for 20,000,000 families who make up the booming 
“do-it-yourself” market. 


The new Home booklet can be a real help to these hobby-happy homeowners. 
More than that, it’s a public service feature that contributes much toward better 
homes and better communities. In this respect, it will have the endorsement 

of bankers everywhere. 


* THE HOME* 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HOW TO DO IT... SAFELY 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 

our own and he may be able to give you some good ton 
He will be able give advice “Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyis right 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the HOWTO DOIT ee antil ‘This handy 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more an sstiaea ater the right way, the safe 
than a century of Home experience, is well worth having. pew 40-peue 


or hobby. For your copy, 
or write The 
For your sake, see him soon! 


yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 


The Home indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 7 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


This ad will appeor in full calor, full page size in the following publications: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS « TIME © SUCCESSFUL FARMING « us. news a1 
SATURDAY EVENING POST TOWN JOURNAL NATION'S BUSINESS 


LING November 1954 


1 
1 
1 
1 
i] 
' 
— 
1 
1 Home Insurance Company, Dep ite 
PRS 
4 Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

be The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. ee 

=) ORLD REPORT. 

VOINEOD WEEN 

— 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


o 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


Oprorrunrris in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 32 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $20,815,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $17,694,300 — Pesos Columbian. 
Other reserves $6,726,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomsi1A, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (2), Monteria, 

Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa 
Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5. N. Y. 


Prospectus on request: 


Scudder 


Stevens 


& Clark 


Fund,Inc. 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Savings Bonds 


Report by A.B. A. 


HE unremitting activity of banks 

in the selling of U. S. Savings 
Bonds is reflected in sales figures 
for the first seven months of 1954— 
a total, in the case of Series E and 
H bonds, of $2.9-billion, an increase 
of 12% over the same period last 
year. 

The efforts of bankers, so largely 
responsible for the success of the 
Savings Bonds program, are de- 
scribed in the 1954 convention re- 
port of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Savings Bonds Committee. 

“From December of 1953 to April 
of 1954,” says the report, “the big 
story of the Committee was one of 
preparation, of laying the ground- 
work for bank action this year.” 

Thirteen regional meetings were 
held, attended by Treasury repre- 
sentatives and more than 400 
bankers from every state. In arrang- 
ing these meetings, the Committee 
cooperated with state associations, 
A.B.A. state chairmen, and other 
local leaders. 

In April an advertising program 
for banking publications was set up, 
and a little later a bank speaker pro- 
gram was inaugurated, with the 
theme, “What Sound Money Means 
to You.” The latter program, pub- 
licized in the Committee’s Savings 
Bonds Bulletin and in BANKING, re- 
sulted in more than 3,000 group 
meetings. There were also meetings 
of bank audiences, where the theme 
was “Sound Money and the Bankers’ 
Responsibility.” 


Campaign to Reach Farmers 


A special effort was made to reach 
farmers through ads run by banks 
in local publications, six free mats 
being made available for this pur- 
pose. A poster for bank display was 
also distributed, calling attention to 
the banks’ recommendation that 
their customers buy E and H bonds. 

BANKING ran a series of three 
articles, prepared by the Treasury’s 
Savings Bonds Division, describing 
the outstanding Savings Bonds ef- 
forts of three individual bankers. 

The Committee obtained a supply 
of four Savings Bonds folders for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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“We have had many favorable comments 


from our customers... 
says Mr. J. E. King, President 


about his bank modernization 


“ E are very proud of our new 

bank front,” says Mr. King. 
“The fluted aluminum trim that 
yon used with the aluminum frame 
on doors and windows is very 
attractive. 

“We have had many favorable 
comments from our customers, on 
our new front. We feel it is dignified. 
The granite and stone together with 
the aluminum trim furnished by you 
really gives our building the ap- 
pearance of a bank.” 

The success of any bank depends 
on creating a favorable impression 
upon future prospects as well as 
present customers. People like to 
patronize a bank where the atmos- 
phere is dignified, yet friendly .. . 
one in which they have confidence. 

That’s why many bankers have 
remodeled their older-style banks 
with up-to-date, smart-looking 
Pittsburgh Fronts. These fronts do a 
great deal to dispell the impression 
of formality long associated with 
old-time banks. 

It will pay you to find out about 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, ALBIA, IOWA, Pittsburgh Store Fronts. Just send 
owes much of its modernity and smart ; 


, a ae for a free copy of our booklet. In it 
good looks to its new eye-appealing Pitts- ides 
here include: Pittsburgh Polished Plate eel t be modeling as well as on modernizing 
Glass, Pittco® Store Front Metal and three | of retail properties. Also we will be 
Tubelite® Doors and Frames. Architect: é glad to supply vou with a free esti- 
Mr. Gerald I. Griffith, Des Moines, Iowa. Lm mate. No obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4354, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Store Fronts | (po a your C Please send me a FREE copy of your modernization booklet. 


Have your representative give me a free estimate on a 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


sells 


Ip PAINTS » GLASS »- CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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YOU CAN BANK ON 


Check Maslet 


to help you win and hold 
checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 
check sets in the field . . . and still cost less. 
Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND We help you 


customers SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
with newspaper ad mats, car cards posters, folders and 
and radio spot announcements. illuminated displays. 


We help you V No initial outlay for operating 

SERVE them forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 


We furnish all deposit slips, top quality imprinting. 


signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks More popular with Customers 


heck chMasler 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


eee 


Bank or Mon TREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisco -- 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 
suggested distribution in connection 
with investment sessions of bank- 
sponsored finance forums, and made 
available special kits of Savings 
Bonds materials produced by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department. 

The Committee also cooperated 
with the Treasury in the develop- 
ment of letters signed by Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and sent to 
state association presidents for pres- 
entation at state conventions of 
bankers—part of a recognition pro- 
gram which included awards to in- 
dividual bankers and letters of ap- 
preciation to A.B.A. member banks. 

Liaison with the Savings Bonds 
“volunteer family’ was maintained 
by means of the Savings Bonds Bul- 
letin and circular and individual 
letters, while close contact with 
Treasury Officials was maintained by 
personal visit, mail, and telephone. 


Local Level Action 


Action at the local level has taken 
many forms, among them bank staff 
meetings, appointment of individuals 
as bank-state association liaison of- 
ficers, advertising and displays, 
presentations at local meetings, 
leaflet distribution, awards, and as- 
sistance to Treasury state directors. 

The statistics are eloquent proof of 
the results of the efforts of bankers 
on behalf of Savings Bonds. On last 
July 31, the cash value of outstand- 
ing Series E and H bonds reached a 
record high of $37.6-billion, which 
was 14% of the public debt on that 
date. Of the 1.6-billion pieces of E 
and H bonds (for a total of $74- 
billion) issued by all agents since 
inception of the program in 1941, 
approximately 85% have been sold 
by banks. 

“Banks remain the leading sales- 
men of U. S. Savings Bonds,” says 
the report. “Today the majority of 
the Treasury Department’s ‘official 
family of key volunteers’ consists of 
bankers.” 

Chairman of the A.B.A. Savings 
Bonds Committee is William H. Neal, 
senior vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


To be frank is to tell the truth 
about anything that won’t hurt you. 


HEADWAITER: A tyrant without 
ears or eyes dressed in a tuxedo. 


The greatest disadvantage in life 
is to have too many advantages. 
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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


Lumber and wine are two of a long list of commodities which are prime 
security when backed by a Lawrence receipt. Why? Because— 


1. The integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is behind every Lawrence 
Warehouse receipt. Bank officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico unhesi- 
tatingly make inventory Joans when so secured. 


2. Legal liability and fidelity bonds are 
also behind each Lawrence receipt. These 
bonds total $1,000,000 at each of more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations — 


protection unsurpassed for banks or other 
receipt holders. 

3. Lawrence facility simplifies the handling 
of commodity loans. For example, the exclu- 
sive Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral 
Report is electronically compiled for loan 
officers— keeping them always up to date on 
inventory values while reducing the costs of 
servicing loans. 


|AWR WRENCE WAREH (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. ka Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BOARD 


of 
DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace 
- Chairman 
James E. Shelton 
President 
Chester A. Rude 


bairman 
Executive Committee 


Lloyd L. Austin 


Vice President 


Elmo H. Conley 
Attorney 
Shannon Crandall 
Chairman of the Board 
California Hardware Co. 
Thomas A. J. 
Dockweiler 
Attorney 


Paul D. Dodds 


Vice President 


Gabriel C. Duque 
Attorney 
Robert E. Gross 
President 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Maynard McFie 


Investments 


William B. Munro 
Treasurer, California 
Institute of Technology 
Gurney E. Newlin 
Attorney 


John O’Melveny 
A 


ttorney 


Fred B. Ortman 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 


John J. Pike 
President 
The Republic Supply Co. 
of California 
Elbridge H. Stuart 


President, Carnation Co. 


Milton M. Teague 


Vice President and General 


Manager, Limoneira Co. 


Edward R. Valentine 


Chairman of the Board 
J. W. Robinson Co. 


C. T. Wienke 


Vice President 


John C. Wilson 


Surgeon 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY of Los Angeles 
County leads that of any other county 
in the United States, with more milk 
cows, larger milk production, and 
greater total value of dairy products 
sold. In 1953 the County’s dairy produc- 
tion value was $79,556,400—equal to 
Y4 of the total value of all County agri- 
cultural industry and making dairying 
by far the outstanding agricultural in- 
dustry in Los Angeles County. Total 
worth of dairy products was almost 4 
times that of truck crops, three times 
that of all citrus fruits, and greater than 
the combined value of all fruit, nut, and 


field crops, including citrus. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875S 


STATEMENT °F CONDITION 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks : 

U. S. Government 
Securities $1,101,520,128.26 

State and Municipal 
Securities 

Other Bonds and 


Securities 


69,288,064.62 


Loans (less reserves) 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 
Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


37,500,000.00 

Surplus 42,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. 50,497,117.08 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Interest Collected—Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits—Time .... $ 629,326,169.76 

—Demand. 1,268,825,271.08 


$ 373,394,759.62 


{ 


4 


1,190,586,776.89 
477,665,910.38 
8,894,473.61 
3,080,446.92 
3,901,688.80 
72,389.43 


$2,057,596,445.65 


$ 130,497,117.08 
21,783,797.29 
3,822,241.61 
3,080,446.92 
261,401.91 


$2,057,596,445.65 


Securities carried at $206,471,221.15 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 


140 Offices and Branches serving Central and Southern California. 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Open-End Mortgages 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


fixtures or quasi-fixtures,” and !oans 
solely or primarily for the purchase 
of appliances will not qualify. 

(5) Additional guaranty wiil be 
available under certain conditions. 


Regulations of the Comptroller 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
has recently issued opinions govern- 
ing the use of this procedure, re- 
quiring: 

(1) The balance of the original 
loan plus the advance must not ex- 
ceed the statutory limitation. 

(2) First lien status must be main- 
tained. 

(3) Current appraisal is required 
te assure conformity. 

(4) Steady reduction is expected 
from the inception of a loan, and 
“additional advances will not be 
made from time to time in such a 
manner as to prevent progressive re- 
duction.” 

(5) Advice of counsel should be 
obtained to insure conformity with 
the law of the state involved. 

Thus the pattern is quite clear 
that the open-end mortgage is to 
provide only for substantial or capi- 
tal improvements, and thus mainly 
for advances of a fairly substantial 
amount. Smaller advances for ordi- 
nary maintenance and repair will 
still be properly financed as con- 
sumer credit. 


Advantages to Borrower and 
Lender 


In states where the law permits 
additional advances, there will cer- 
tainly be instances where the ad- 
vance may be used to advantage of 
both borrower and lender. A home 
owner with a larger family may fi- 
nance an additional bedroom with a 
minimum of original cost. Of course, 
the total interest paid for a long- 
term loan will greatly exceed that 
of an FHA Title I loan or other 
shorter-term credit, but the bor- 
rower may need the longer term to 
be able to meet the monthly pay- 
ments. Also the lender may ob- 
tain the benefit of a modernized, 
larger, or more valuable security, 
which otherwise might be impossible 
for the borrower. 

To obtain these beneficial results 
for all parties, the lender must ex- 
ercise proper judgment, as is neces- 
sary in advancing any credit. The 
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lender must be certain that the new 
credit is within the financial capac- 
ity of the borrower and will not over- 
purden him with debt. They both 
should be certain that the proposed 
expenditure will add value to the 
property that will justify the cost. 


Applying Sound Lending Principles 

Lenders should also be very con- 
scious of the philosophy outlined 
for this procedure by the new legis- 
lation and regulations. Depreciation 
cannot be ignored, and a loan should 
be reduced consistently to compen- 
sate for this factor. It seems very 
clear that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that these advances shall not 
be for ordinary expenses. 

Lenders also must be certain that 
they are meeting all requirements 
to be assured of the legality of their 
loan: 

(1) Be certain that the law of the 
state and the form of the mortgage 
or trust deed permits additional ad- 
vances. 

(2) Be sure that proper applica- 
tion is submitted, approval obtained, 
and conditions met. 

(3) Verify that there is a proper 
first lien, as required of institu- 
tional lenders, and have evidence in 
the file to show this. Generally this 
is best established by an inexpen- 
sive title insurance policy that will 
protect the lender against any 
change of ownership, intervening 
liens, mechanic’s liens, execution 
sales, bankruptcy, divorce. and other 
such hazards. 

(4) Be certain that the improve- 
ment is of the nature and value re- 
quired by law and regulations. 

(5) Have counsel review methods 
and complete procedure before in- 
augurating a program of such ad- 
vances, 

(6) By all means be sure it is a 
proper credit transaction for both 
lender and borrower. 


Advantages When Properly 
Administered 


Properly established and adminis- 
tered, this program can be of real 
help to many home owners. Mod- 
ernization can help prevent the for- 
mation of slum areas. It can be the 
means of great improvement in the 
housing of entire communities. But 
to do this it must be used with both 
caution and judgment. Failure in 
this regard might cause problems 
far greater than the advantages that 
could be obtained. 
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Get The Maximum 
Commodity Loan Protection 
by using 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


Investigate the 
advantages of this 
safe, easy way to... 


@ Convert open-line 
customers to secured 
loans 
Increase the limits of 
loan safety 
Create new loans secured 
by warehouse receipts 


For full information, contact the office nearest you 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: sein 2, missouri 


ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
1323 Healey Bidg. 839 Republic Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1509 Waldheim Bldg. 37 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
652 First National Bank Bldg. 529 West Bldg. 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 123 South Broad Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO JACKSON, MISS. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE TAMPA, FLORIDA 
1611 Carew Tower Barnett-Madden Bldg. 1038 Sterick Bidg. 707 Florida Avenue 


WICHITA, KANSAS 723 South Broadway - 
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Unit knocked out 


Whole Plant shut down 


How we salvaged $253,000 


of our lost income 


(Based on Company File #H-48-8460) 


We were operating our chemical 
plant at capacity around the clock. 

Late one night, vapors from a 
processing tank ignited and the 
main unit caught fire. The tank was 
a total loss. But that wasn’t too 
important. 

Our big problem was in the main 
unit—every motor, pump and valve 


had been ruined! Without that unit, 
we couldn’t keep the plant running. 

Repairs took three months. The 
only thing that saved us from a tre- 
mendous loss was our Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. The $253,000 
we received paid our continuing 
expenses, and gave us the profit we 
had counted on making! 


As an interested friend or adviser, you may want to call this 
story to the attention of some of your banking customers. 


A great many businessmen do not realize that a temporary 
shutdown can leave long-lasting financial scars. 


You can help these businessmen now, so they won’t find 
themselves in difficulties later. Simply point out the importance 
of protecting anticipated income with Business 


Interruption Insurance. 


Your customers can get the full story from their 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or 
their insurance broker without obligation. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Meet President 
Livingston 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


was launched on a banking career, 
In 1930 he became an assistant at- 
torney; in 1934, attorney; in 1944 
counsel; and in 1945, vice-president. 
He was elected a director in 1948, 
and became president in 1950 at the 
age of 46, the nation’s youngest 
head of a major bank at that time. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy from 1940 to 1950, and 
a. member of the Credit Policy Com- 
mission from 1949 to 1953. He served 
on the Legislative Committee and 
the Council of Administration of the 
Illinois Bankers Association in 1944- 
45. 

President Livingston is chairman 
of the executive committee and 
chairman of the stock trustees of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville Railroad; a director of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, and 
Sears Roebuck and Company (the 
only commercial banker on the 
board), and president of the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company. 


Civic Activities 


He has long been active in Chicago 
civic affairs and is at present a 
trustee of the University of Chicago; 
trustee and treasurer, The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; director and 
treasurer of Chicago Boys Club, 
Inc.; and trustee of the Chicago 
Child Care Society and of the Farm 
Foundation. 

The latter foundation was estab- 
lished in 1933 by Alexander Legge 
(then president of the International 
Harvester Company), Frank O. Low- 
den, and others to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the rural population 
of the United States. Its objectives 
are primarily twofold—first, that 
educational and useful information 
developed as a result of study and 
research be brought to farmers for 
practical application to their busi- 
ness and to their living experiences, 
and, second, to enlarge the intellec- 
tual and cultural interest and busi- 
ness of the rural population through 
community action. 

Mr. Livingston is a member of 
numerous Chicago clubs, including: 
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Chicago Club, Commercial Club, 
Union League, Mid-Day, Law, Legal, 
Chicago Golf Club, and Old Elm. 


Traveler 


He has traveled extensively in 
Europe and Latin America. He had 
a front row seat, during the general 
strike in France, and some unfor- 
gettable experiences to show how 
seriously French labor takes its 
strikes. As guests would sit down 
to eat in a hotel, the lights would 
go off. When they wanted to use 
the elevators the power was off, and 
for periods of time no water was 
available. The vintners rolled their 
barrels in the streets to block traffic 
and force the government to sup- 
port prices. 

He visited East Berlin and took 
pictures for hours unmolested. He 
is an expert with his camera and 
has an impressive collection of pic- 
tures. 

“The recovery of West Germany,” 
he said, “is incredible and the dif- 
ference between East and West Ber- 
lin is like night and day. In the 
Eastern Sector children literally in 
rags crowd around any visiting car 
to beg, and the chief unemployment 
problem in West Berlin when I was 


there was caused by refugees from 
East Berlin.” 

When he is relaxing, Homer golfs, 
hunts pheasant, duck and quail, and 
fishes for wall-eyed and lake trout. 
This is the 21st consecutive year he 
has fished in the same area near 
Ely, Minnesota, on the Canadian 
border. Last year on the 20th An- 
niversary of his first visit to this 
area he was awarded the plaque and 
title of Knight of the Wilderness at 
a ceremony called Roaring Stony, 


To the pessimist, O is the last 
letter in zero, but to the optimist 
it’s the first letter in opportunity. 


Most women are as pretty this 
year as they were five years ago, 
but it takes a little longer. 


An American is a man who has 
two legs, four wheels, and a spare 
tire. 


Every little girl is in a hurry to 
grow up and wear the kind of shoes 
that just kill mother. 


when an individual is selected each 
year for the honor. 

Mr. Livingston was married in 
1928 to the former Helen Hender- 
son. They have a son, Homer, Jr., 
in his second year of a liberal arts 
course at Princeton. He plans to 
study law, then enter banking. The 
family home is in River Forest, a 
suburb of Chicago. 

Let us not pass this part of the 
report lightly without saying that 
Mrs. Livingston also fishes and “with 
even more skill and zeal than I” 
according to Homer, who makes this 
unusual admission with frankness 
and magnanimity that is not com- 
mon among serious-minded followers 
of Izaak Walton. 

“Often when, for some reason, I 
cannot go fishing,” he said, “Helen 
goes by herself.” 

Mrs. Livingston is also a gardener 
par excellence. Her favorites are 
roses, gladioli, and zinnias, but she 
grows many other flowers. She has 
just finished supervising the con- 
struction of a patio and landscaping 
at their home, and the supervising 
was not done from an easy chair. 
She is vice-president of their local 
garden club and will be president 
next year. 


WORKS SIMPLY, 
ECONOMICALLY . 


SIMPLIFIES 
INTERNAL OPERATIONS 


TUBE FILE 


EXCLUSIVE NAME 


IMPRINTS REGULAR 
PERSONAL CHECKS TOO 


Check imprinting giver banks many advantages 


ThriftiCheck provides the imprinting equipment best 
adapted to a client Bank’s volume. Our newest auto- 
matic “push button” imprinter is supplied where vol- 


Free Ket 
Send for our free imprinter kit 


containing sample name tube, de- 
scriptions of the name tube filing 


system and the imprinter center- 


ing and locking device — plus the 
reasons why ThriftiCheck’s on- 
the-premises imprinting for 
ThriftiCheck and Regular Check- 
ing accounts is so economical. 


ume is heavy. In addition, ThriftiCheck also provides 
complete operating supplies and business-building ad- 
vertising materials — at no cost to client Banks. 

Only ThriftiCheck has the exclusive name tube with 
automatic centering and locking device. Simplest yet 
speediest method of imprinting customers’ names on 
personal checks for both ThriftiCheck and regular 
checking accounts. 


Check 


' Service Corporation 


Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Monetary Policy Appraisal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


fact that today total bank deposits 
and total bank loans and investments 
are actually higher than they were 
a year ago at this time. This is in 
sharp contrast with the contraction 
of bank credit and of the money sup- 
ply that was once characteristic of 
business recessions. Federal Reserve 
policy of the past year has pro- 
vided the credit to ease the economic 
readjustment. It seems clear that 
this policy has been a constructive 
exercise in monetary flexibility. 


The 4-Year Record 


Looking at the 4-year period as a 
whole, the fact stands out that mon- 
etary policy has been restored as a 
flexible weapon for combating eco- 
nomic instability. Also, over these 
four years, monetary policy has been 
put to the test—both on the upside 
and on the downside of the business 
cycle. It has demonstrated that the 
Federal Reserve can contribute sub- 


stantially to the stability of banking 
and of the entire economy. 

Equally significant is the fact that 
the Reserve System has regained its 
freedom. It is important from the 
standpoint of the broad public in- 
terest that the Reserve System 
should not be subservient to the dic- 
tates of political expediency. Also, 
over the long run, the independence 
of the Reserve System is essential 
to the independence of our private 
banking system. 

Another significant aspect of the 
4-year record is that major reliance 
has been placed on the use of the tra- 
ditional techniques of discount pol- 
icy and open-market operations. 
Four years ago there was consider- 
able agitation in favor of enlarging 
the Federal Reserve’s powers over 
bank reserve requirements. Largely 
as a result of the success of the re- 
discount and open-market policies, 
this agitation has almost completely 


Meet Evan Drake. If you’re interested in 
the Greater Philadelphia trading area, 
Mr. Drake and his colleagues are good 
men to know. As First National corre- 
spondent banking specialists, they work to 
keep transactions on a personal level. And 
according to our correspondents, they 


are succeeding admirably. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Harry C. Carr, Chairman of the Board 


B. WaLKER, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


disappeared. Similarly, the p: oved 
effectiveness of the Federal Re. 
serve’s general credit controls has 
reduced the pressure for the use of 
selective credit controls such as 
Regulation W and Regulation x. 


Responsibilities of Bankers 


It is clear, therefore, that bankers 
are vitally. concerned with maintain- 
ing and strengthening a flexible 
monetary policy and helping to pre- 
serve the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. We are con- 
cerned with these problems both 
from the standpoint of the welfare 
of banking and also from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the economy 
as a whole. 

This means that we as bankers 
have important responsibilities with 
respect to monetary policy. The 
present Administration in Washing- 
ton is committed to the proposition 
that the Federal Reserve System 
should not be subordinate to the 
Treasury, but there is no assurance 
that this will be the attitude of all 
future administrations. 

The conclusion is clear. Sound 
monetary management cannot sur- 
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yive and be truly effective without 
the enlightened support of the pub- 
lic and this, in turn, requires the 
enlightened support of the banking 
community. It is an obligation of 
pankers everywhere to support the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System and the flexibility of mone- 
tary policy. 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


functions of a farm representative, 
Mr. Feller declared that a farm rep- 
resentative should be given author- 
ity to act—to make and reject loans; 
that he should be a financial or busi- 
ness advisor and should not attempt 
to replace the county agent; that 
while basic policy should be made 
by a bank’s board, the farm repre- 
sentative is in a position to assist 
in developing the policy; that he 
should supply business information 
to farmers; develop new business 
for the bank by visiting farmers; 
take advantage of farm radio pro- 
grams to get messages to farmers 
and the bank’s name before the pub- 
lic; sponsor projects of special in- 
terest, and work closely with the 
local Extension Service and Soil 
Conservation Service. 

“The farm home,” said Mr. Ax- 
ton, “is rapidly becoming as modern 
as the urban dwelling; and con- 
sumer credit, if properly managed, 
is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of farm life. This type of 
credit does have a place in the 
farmers’ financial picture, and the 
lender is confronted with the prob- 
lem.of deciding the proper balance 
between consumer credit and farm 
business credit.” 

Mr. Sears stated that according to 
a recent study by Professor F. J. 
Riess of the University of Illinois 
“we need approximately 2.8% of our 
total farmers replaced each year. 
This figure provides for retirement, 
deaths, other types of liquidations, 
and normal increase in size of farms 
To meet this replacement figure, we 
need 100,000 new young farmers in 
the United States each year.” 


When you’re pulling your load, 
you can’t kick, and when you’re 
kicking you can’t pull. 
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iscovery 
Feature 


for 


Primary Bonds 
...NO EXTRA PREMIUM! 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SAVINGS BANKS 
CAN NOW 

HAVE ALL THEIR 
BLANKET BOND 
PROTECTION 

ON A 

DISCOVERY 
BASIS ! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIDELITY 
HOMEOWNERS 


SURETY 


Recently, when bankers were offered 
the new Catastrophe Excess Protec- 
tion on a “discovery” basis, many 
of them asked to have that impor- 
tant feature also added to their 
present bonds. 


Our new plan does just that. For 
the first time, and at no extra charge, 
the “discovery” feature can be in- 
cluded in the primary protection. 


Call our nearest agent now and 
have him arrange this for you. If 
you don’t know his name write our 
Agency & Production Department 
—we’ll furnish it promptly. 


100 Broadway ¢ New York 5, N. Y. 


CASUALTY 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


INLAND MARINE 
AVIATION 
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Releases for TV 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


minute film is about $250, which 
normally breaks down as follows: 


Cameraman $ 70.00 
Lights 
Lab costs—negative and seven 
prints 
Production costs 
Raw film cost 
Editing cost 


Seript duplication 


$250.00 


Subject matter for television re- 
lease must be of broad community 
interest. The average television 
audience is composed of many age 
groups, both sexes, and people of 
diversified interests. Material ac- 
ceptable to a financial editor of a 
newspaper may not be equally ac- 
ceptable to the news editor of a 
television station. But almost any- 
thing that affects the community 
pocketbook is the basis for a suc- 
cessful story. Some of the stories 
we have used have been the com- 
munity water supply, status of re- 


r 


@ur wide experience in the 


handling of requirements for 


us the knowledge and 
reputation for prompt, 


complete and efficient service. 


correspondent banks has given 
} 
! 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


A Message about PROFIT to 
Officers of instalment Loan Departments 


You can serve your customers completely and earn more profit 
by writing all your insurance with Central National Insurance 


Companies. 


Complete Coverage Credit life, accident and health as well 
as automobile physical damage and automobile liability. 


Earnings With our experience to help you, we can assure high- 


est commissions. 


Experienced Personnel 


Our officers and executives are spe- 


cialists in both the insurance and instalment financing businesses 
and tailor-make plans to fit your particular operation. 


For the full story on a ‘‘Pathway to Profits’’ for your department, 
write to J. Earl Thompson, Vice President, for a free copy. 


CENTRAL 
INSURANCE 
1805 Harney Street 


NATIONAL 


hall 
COMPANIES 


Omaha, Nebraska 


tail trade, home building, the avia- 
tion industry, employment, and agri- 
culture. Subjects related to basic 
Southern California interests read- 
ily commanded the attention of the 
television editors. 

It must be remembered that tele- 
vision is an exceedingly fast me- 
dium. When using 8-second station 
breaks, we found that a consider- 
able story could be told in eight sec- 
onds. Recently we planned a tele- 
vision news release on the operations 
of our main cash vault, the storing 
of subsidiary coin, and the counting 
and storing of currency. As we 
planned it, the story could readily 
be handled, in full detail, in 50 sec- 
onds of pictures, with accompany- 
ing explanatory voice description. 
In the midst of our planning, one of 
the Los Angeles daily papers indi- 
cated an interest in the same sub- 
ject and we switched from a tele- 
vision release to standard newspaper 
procedure. To our surprise, it took 
two full columns of text, plus accom- 
panying photographs, to tell the 
same story. 

A bank which has a research de- 
partment has, of course, a ready- 
made source of wonderful television 
material. Research studies are often 
of such a nature as to interest the 
entire community. Visiting speakers 
of note sometimes offer opportuni- 
ties. The television stations will 
usually take their own pictures; if 
not, they may be interested in a 
spot film. 


Look for Local Producer 


Before deciding that television 
news releases may be too complex 
to be worthwhile, cast about for a 
technical film service in your com- 
munity that can do the job for you. 
Hollywood, of course, abounds in 
this kind of service, but there are 
few cities today where there are no 
producers of industrial -type film. 
There is almost certain to be a man 
in your community who will grasp 
immediately what you are trying to 
do and can provide the technical 
service needed, a suitable camera- 
man, and film processing services to 
complete your project. 

Frequently we are asked to make 
a comparison between the cost of 
producing a film for use as a news 
release and the straight purchase of 
commercial time. Our answer is al- 
ways the same: that it is impossible 
to compare the two. Each is a dis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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| GET FASTER SERVICE, GREATER PROTECTION 
BECAUSE THEIR BANKS USE BURROUGHS 


COMMERCIAL TELLERS MACHINES FOR 
FASTER, MORE ACCURATE COMMERCIAL SERVICE. 


BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINE 


Your bank, too, can serve more depositors in 
less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. Get 
the facts from your Burroughs man today. 


Wap 


4 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST 
and the MOST cae 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Exclusive Features: Removable top tray 
& inside storage box. 


There must be a reason why banks in 
48 states insist on the MP JR. Metal 
Products Engineering has enjoyed a 
reputation of complete reliability for 
the past 15 years. 

FACTS PROVE you are getting the most 
dependable changer available. Over 5000 
MP JR’s sold throughout 

the United States and not 

one penny spent for 

factory service. 

SIZE: 8"x10"x6%". Weight 9 Ibs. 

Sturdy aluminum— gray ham- 


mertone finish. Parts and work- 
manship fully guaranteed. 


Another Great MP Value 


NEW 
Combination 


STAMP PAD AND PEN SET 


e Speeds Customer Service 
e Simplifies Housekeeping 
Extensively used by leading Western bank chains. 
Sturdy aluminum, gray hammertone 
finish. For right or left hand use. Set $ 95 
includes locked-in #1 stamp pad and 10 


famous Paper-Mate Desk Pen. beanies 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


FOLIAGES Ltd. 


HAWANAN ISLANDS FLOWERS & 
8 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


0 SOUTH MAPLE AVE 
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tinct kind of thing, to be valued and 
appraised on its own merits. The 
fact that we have expanded and en- 
larged our use of commercial time 
during the same period that we have 
expanded and enlarged our use of 
news film expresses our point of 
view. Enthusiastic as we are about 
the newscasts, we do not think that 
they are in any way a substitute for 
our regular commercial programs, 
one of which is approaching its 
fourth year of continuous run for 
us. 

The television news release brings 
the bank certain values unobtain- 
able in any other way. It associates 
the bank with one of the public ser- 
vice activities of the television sta- 
tions that the public widely accepts 
and appreciates. The bank joins 
with the station in presenting some- 
thing of informative and educational 
value. For this the bank receives its 
share of public goodwill. In addi- 
tion, it benefits from the personal 
popularity of the newscasters, which, 
in the case of some of them, is of 
extreme importance. 

Remember, too, that television is 
in its infancy. Each year it expands 
into new fields. Each year it at- 
tracts a higher type of performer. 
Each year it makes technical ad- 
vances in presenting live and film 
broadcasts. What of tomorrow? 
With color on its way, it is reason- 
able to expect this fine new medium 
to become more important than ever. 
In the future it may occupy a place 
in family life even more vital and 
important than today. These are 
facts to be carefully considered when 
planning to adapt the bank’s estab- 
lished news release procedure to this 
new and exciting medium. 


A headline says there is a sur- 
plus of good steers. Last night at 
dinner we found there is a surplus 
of poor ones also. 


People are always saying money 
isn’t everything, but we have never 
been in a position to verify it. 


Don’t criticise the rooster. If you 
got up at 4 A.M., you'd crow too. 


Man has conquered the air, but 
so has our neighbor’s radio. 


Because we 
WOik 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 


CHECKS 
ARE 


“THE NATIONAL CITY 


BANK of Cleveland 


"east 
{1845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW HEAD OFFICE 
BUILDING in 


ms is our best evidence of 
“&, FAITH in ARIZONA'S FUTURE! 


BANK of ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 
Leading passbook manufacturer now has 

| territories open for aggressive 
alling on banks to sell all types of 
oks and pocket check covers. Com 
n basis 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


| | 
PF 
SPECIF 
THE fi 
Gr, STREAMLINED 500 
—— COLLECTED FASTER 
| 
and exciting giveaway 
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“At Lynwood, our Gunnisons ‘ 
outsold conventional homes (tof 


) September 1952, E. L. Bowles, Inc., United 
States Steel Homes Dealer in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, secured land options in a development 
called Lynwood, where conventional houses 
were being built. 


Mr. Bowles told us: “We built and sold 10 
Gunnison Homes that fall. The next spring, 
when we opened our model home, we sold 33 
Gunnisons in one month. Of the total of 52 
people who bought in that development, 45 
bought Gunnison Homes instead of the com- 
peting conventional homes. That’s solid proof 
that Gunnisons have more sales appeal. 


“ 
ight n i - 
MODEL HOME. This tastefully-decorated Coronado is open for inspection from 2—9 P.M. r R ght now, we re concentrat ng = Cham- 
daily. A hostess welcomes prospects on weekends. Local department store furnished the pions and Coronados. We can build a 28’ x 24 


home in return for promotion assistance. Champion in about 212 man-hours, including 
roof shingling and all cleanup. A 40’ x 24’ 
Coronado requires 295 man-hours. 


“The large number of Gunnison Homes de- 
signs make it possible to build for almost any 
market in the low and medium price range.” 

Like every United States Steel Homes Dealer, 
E. L. Bowles, Inc., is a successful local builder 
with years of experience in home building. 
This dealer gears his homes to the local markets 
to assure continued success. He has the back- 
ing and active assistance of United States Steel 
Homes. 


tien 


Write for information about the attractive 
investment possibilities offered by products of 
United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Building prefabricated Gunnison Homes: exceptional home 
values at attractive prices. 


Adapting operations to market conditions. Currently develop- 
*ing planned community of Gunnison Homes priced from 
$9195 to $12,500. Lots average 100’ x 180’. 


3. Maintaining trained construction crew of 7 men all year. 
Crew is enlarged to 20 men during building season. 40’ x 24’ 
homes require 295 man-hours to complete. Buyers move in 
3 months or less. 


NATURAL BEAUTY. Wherever Inc. preserves the trees and other 
natural advantages of the land. 4. Planning every development well in advance of actual con- 
* struction. Local government approval and financing made 


"Gunnison", “Champion”, and “Coronado''—trade-marks of United States Steel Homes, Inc. easier because all Gunnison designs are accepted by VA 


and FHA. 
5 Obtaining financing from local sources. Variety of Gunnison 
* designs, excellent sales appeal, and quality construction 


make these homes good investments. 


DIANA 
RBNERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, '! 6 Letting home ‘‘sell itself’’ by featuring well-furnished model 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. « Chicago, Ill. » Columbus, Ohio - Dallas, Texas * home. Local advertising, in newspapers and radio, tied in 
Harrisburg, Pa. + Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N. J. « Omaha, Neb. with extensive nationwide promotion by United States Steel 
. Homes, Inc. Good use made of newspaper ad mats supplied 

: by United States Steel Homes. 


SUBSIDIARY OF U N ITED STATES S TE EL CORPORATION 


I NG November 1954 
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Bank's Farm Program 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


“The National’s” banking hours 
are from 9 A.M. till 2 P.M. and dur- 
ing all these hours Mr. Robertson is 
at his desk along side of those of 
President Lee and Executive Vice- 
president Edwards. And a farmer 
can get quick service when these 
three go into a huddle. 

As the doors close at 2 P.M. Mr. 
Robertson and “Doc” Lee start for 
the country, where they make per- 


Mem)! 


FIRST in the South 
TENTH in the Nation 


in volume of wholesale trade 


Already firmly established as the largest wholesale center of the entire 


sonal contact with rural people, 
stopping to chat with a farmer as 
he plows his corn, sets his tobacco, 
or goes about his multiple chores. 
Sometimes they will chat with the 
“Missus and the kids’ or sit on nail 
kegs around the store. It’s a friendly 
call with no mention of “The Na- 
tional” except a cheery farewell, 
“Come in and see us sometimes,” or 
“If we can ever serve you, let us 
know.” 

Mr. Robertson might offer a timely 
suggestion about fertilizers, crop 
varieties, or livestock. In his car 
is equipment for taking soil sam- 


south, Memphis in 1953 moved up to tenth place in the nation, with 
sales of more than ONE BILLION, THREE HUNDRED THIRTY- 
FIVE MILLION dollars, according to Sales Management magazine’s 
annual Survey of Buying Power. This figure was exceeded only by 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, San Francisco, 


Detroit, Cleveland and St. Louis. 


Memphis is located in the heart of a vast and heavily populated 
trading area, with competition from cities of comparable size limited 
to St. Louis on the north, New Orleans on the south, Atlanta in the 
southeast and Dallas and Houston in the southwest. Its unsurpassed 
transportation facilities—rail, truck, water and air—place Memphis 
wholesalers in an unusually favorable competitive position. National 
manufacturers have been quick to recognize this and each month sees 
the establishment of additional distribution plants and sales offices. 

If you are interested in the advantages and opportunities offered by 
Memphis and its trade area, we shall be glad to furnish additional 


information on request. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ples if occasion should arise to use 
it. He has plans for poultry houses, 
dairy barns, farmsteads, and what 
not. He knows where a fellow can 
get a good bull, a used tractor, or a 
washing machine. A card record is 
kept of each farm visited and 1,400 
cards are now on file, some showing 
as many as a dozen interviews. 

But its in the field of community 
service that Mr. Robertson’s time is 
best spent. He works with county 
agents, soil conservationists, and 
agricultural teachers in developing 
a long-time farm improvement pro- 
gram. He has helped develop a mar- 
ket for milk from new dairy herds 
and is now working on better mar- 
keting facilities for livestock and 
vegetables. Loan application forms 
have been developed especially for 
4-H and FFA borrowers and many 
of these farmers of tomorrow are 
valued customers of today. The bank 
had just financed a combination to- 
bacco and livestock barn for a FFA 
chapter. 


Monthly Farm Bulletin 


Each month a three-page agricul- 
tural bulletin, the Farm Cackle, is 
sent to 1,400 farm families in the 
territory. Besides timely farm sug- 
gestions it contains “get acquainted” 
items about “The National’s”’ staff 
and friends, a page of “for sale” and 
“want” items, and sometimes a spicy 
joke or two. 

The question most bankers will 
ask about this farm department is 
“Does it pay?” That’s the question 
I asked of Bankers Lee and Robert- 
son and soon they had the figures 
before me. Since the farm depart- 
ment was started 18 months ago, 
about $750,000 in farm loans have 
been made without a single loss. The 
bank now has $350,000 in farm 
loans, helping to bring new wealth 
into the community. 

The department showed a profit 
before it was in operation a year. 
The Middlesboro bank is one of the 
few banks in the area that continues 
to show an increase in deposits and 
profits since the postwar slump. 
Then there is another angle that 
can’t be counted in dollars and cents. 
It is best illustrated by a remark of 
a farmer as we left him when “Doc,” 
Oscar, and I visited him only re- 
cently. I complimented him on the 
fine job of farming he was doing. In 
return, with deep feeling in his voice, 
he said: “And those fellows at “The 
National’ are doing a fine job, too.” 
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What facts and information does the banker need to 

make a safe loan on hogs? Of course there is the char- 

; acter and reputation of the farmer and his experience 
h 5 k id in feeding hogs. And market conditions must be con- 
t e anKker Sa Ic: sidered. But also—and sometimes overlooked—is the 


question of feed supply and the farmer’s ability to get 


, | the most out of it. 
i CAN T MAKE A We hope the following brief discussion on evaluating 


feed supply will aid you the next time you are con- 
sidering making a loan to a hog feeder. 


LOAN BASED ON THE Farm Feeds—Farm feeds are rich in energy sub- 


stances such as fats, starches and sugars. But the feed 
supply on many farms is lacking in the proteins, vita- 
mins, minerals and antibiotics which hogs must have 
LOOKS QF THE HOG to make quick, profitable gains. The modern farmer 
who is making money with hogs is conscious of these 
facts and must know how to 
bolster his home-grown feeds with 
a complete concentrate. For, if even 
one of the numerous proteins, vitamins, 
minerals or antibiotics . . . which are 
known to be necessary to good health, fast 
growth and economical feed conversion . . . 
—4 is missing from the hog’s ration, feed is 
wasted and the profits which are possible are 

not realized. 


For Example:—Corn is short in the essential proteins 
tryptophane, lysine and methionine. And ifonly trypto 
phane is missing from the hog’s ration, he wastes feed, 
is more susceptible to necro. 

Hay is deficient in vitamins Biz and D, niacin and 
choline. When Biz is missing from the hog’s ration, 
gains are slow and feed efficiency is reduced. 

Oats lack essential minerals such as calcium, iron, 
cobalt and copper. When only copper is missing, hogs 
are anemic and thumpy and fail to make good use of 
the feed they eat. 

All farm feeds are deficient in antibiotics, 


A Completely Balanced Ration Is a Must If the 
Farmer Is to Efficiently Convert His Feed Supply 
into Profit—Farmers who balance up their home- 
grown grains and roughage with MURPHY’S CONCEN- 
TRATES feed a completely balanced ration. MurpHy 
feeders get good, low cost results. Feed dealers 
have found that murpuy feeders are better 
credit risks. 
MurpHy’s CONCENTRATES are a 
concentration of protein sub- 
stances, mineral substances, 
vitamin substances and anti- 
biotics. All the nutrients 
known to be essential for 
fast growth, good health 
and good production are 
economically supplied when 
a farmer feeds his own grain 
and roughage plus MuRPHY’s 
Ay CONCENTRATES, 
j 


. feeder, give an extra thought to what 
he needs to convert his feed supply into eco- 
nomical and profitable rations. 


Feed Supply—Next time you 
are called on to make a loan toa 


Farmers Who Feed MuURPHY’s... 
Feed Completely Balanced Rations. 
Murpuy’s Guarantees Lower Feed 
Costs. 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Burlington, Wis. 
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Public Relations “Service of the Month”’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 
The films, titled “The N. B. of C. 
Reporter in the Far East,” are 
available for showing to community 
groups and schools. 


possible. 


Statement of Ownership 


{ STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE AcT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, As AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, anD JuLy 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233), of BANK- 
ING, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1954. 


§ 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) The American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. (A voluntary unincor- 
porated association of banks) ; Everett D. Reese, President, The Park National 
Bank of Newark, Ohio, Pres.; Harold Stonier, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, 


N. Y., Exec. vice-President; Merle E. Selecman, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., Executive Manager. 


{ 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


f 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 


as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 


{ 5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 

{ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1954. 
{_ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, State of New York, No. 
Qualified in New York County. 


{ (My commission expires March 30, 1956.) 


31-8503250. 
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MAKE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
YOUR BANK 

IN INDIANAPOLIS 


------ AMERICAN------ 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OU’VE probably heard about the 
employee sales campaign built 
around the service - of - the - month 
idea. Numerous variations of it are 


At the MITCHELL NATIONAL 3ANK, 
Mitchell, S.Dak., management ge. 
lects a specific service to b: pro. 
moted by the employees during a 
month. Checking, safe deposi', say. 
ings, or whatever is chosen, g: ts the 
“full treatment” throughout that 
period. 

First there’s a well-planned staff 
meeting, held in the evening so that 
everyone can attend. Slides or cards 
illustrate the sales point of the ser. 
vice, and it’s compared with the 
competition’s brand. The staffers 
are told about newspaper advertis- 
ing plans, displays to be used, di- 
rect mail campaigns, radio commer- 
cials and other promotional activy- 
ities. 

The meetings, says the Mitchell, 
have the dual purpose of giving 
everyone the inside picture of the 
bank’s goals and of instilling an en- 
thusiastic sales spirit. Occasionally 
incentives are offered. 

Results are announced at follow- 
up staff gatherings. 


In Brief 


Dramatic Brochure 


Bank of America has published 
“The California Trend,” a bright, 
dramatically illustrated brochure of 
32 pages for limited distribution to 
business and sales executives, econ- 
omists, commentators, and various 
leaders. This is the newest in the 
bank’s comprehensive studies of 
business trends in California. It 
uses charts, tables and multi-colored 
illustrations to review a half cen- 
tury of economic progress in the 
state and to California’s present 
strength. The brochure helps cele- 
brate Bank of America’s 50th anni- 
versary. 


Tax Information 


The First NATIONAL BANK IN 
DaALLAs is publishing a monthly 
letter which explains the new Fed- 
eral tax law. It is prepared by Vice- 
president John B. Dunlap, formerly 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


School Promotion 


The BANK OF GEorGIA, Atlanta, is 
furnishing book jackets for all the 
city’s high schools this year. Each 
school’s name and symbol appear on 
the front cover in the school’s colors. 
On the back cover the bank adver- 
tises that it pays 2% on regular sav- 
ings accounts. 


BANKING 


f 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Managing editor, William P. Bogie, 12 East 36th St., New York 
Business manager, Merle E. Selecman, 12 East 36th St., New York 
| 
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Weald Trade ‘2 
Everybodys Business 


THE 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK. 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
11] Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE : 
82, King William St. London, EC. 4 


Correspondents all over the world 


assure 
SUCCESS 


That 


SERVICE 
at its best 
NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


= 
NCORPORATED 


November 1954 


A Great Product 
to Sell 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


The course, organized in 1948, 
‘covers two years: a couple of resi- 
dent sessions combined with six 
practical public relations problems 
and a project which the student 
completes between the two meetings 
at Northwestern. The student body 
approximates 100. 


From BANKING'S Convention 
Notebook 


@ In 1955 the FPRA meets at 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla., Nov. 14-18. 

@ Directors elected at Washing- 
ton for three-year terms: Allan Her- 
rick, advertising manager, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles; 
L. J. Smotherman, assistant vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee; Reed Sass, vice- 
president, Fort Worth National 
Bank; C. Arthur Hemminger, di- 
rector of advertising and public re- 
lations, First National Bank, St. 
Louis; Gus Asplund, Jr., assistant 
vice-president, Seattle First National 
Bank; Edward W. Nippert, vice- 
president and trust officer, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

@ Reed Sass was general program 
chairman for 1954. Rod Maclean, 
the new president, headed the gen- 
eral convention committee. Robert 
M. Lyon and John J. Ahearn were 
chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, of the Washington com- 
mittee. 

@ The National Bank of Washing- 
ton, oldest bank in the city, had a 
special historical exhibit on display 
at the convention hotel. The dis- 
play, covering the National’s 145 
years, included original accounts of 
such gentlemen as Daniel Webster, 
John Marshall, Henry Clay, Francis 
Scott Key, Roger Taney, and James 
Monroe. 

@ Taking an afternoon off, the 
delegates journeyed to Mount Ver- 
non. At G. Washington’s old home, 
they agreed that a man who can go 
down through the ages with three 
firsts (you know, tops in war, peace, 
etc.) had really accomplished some- 
thing PR-wise. 


@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


© ACCURATE! 


Posting errors are reduced, and 
charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


© CUSTOMER APPROVED! 


Banks using this system report 
customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


en 
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“Every bank executive 
should read this book.” 
—BANKERS MONTHLY 


BANK FRAUDS 


Their Detection 


and Prevention 
LESTER A. PRATT, CPA 


210 ways to spot and stop 

frauds explained in one 

of the most unusual books 

ever published in the 

banking field. Written by 

an expert in fraud detec- 

tion, it shows for each 

department the type of fraud that can oc- 
cur, and how safeguards can be set, in 
large and small institutions. Over 1000 
embezzlement cases are analyzed in a special 
Appendix. iJ ills. $4 


Wills, Executors, 
and Trustees 


William J. Grange, N.Y. Bar; Walter 

R. Staub, CPA, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 

Montgomery; Eugene G. Blackford, 
Greenwich Trust Company 


Sound counsel on the accounting, law, and 
administration of estates and trusts. Explains 
step-by-step procedures for each phase of 
estate and trust disposition, personal liabil- 
ities and duties. “Data of value to ac- 
countants, lawyers, executors, trust officers 
- @ volume for constant reference.””— 
TRUSTS AND ESTATES. Second Edition. 
94 forms, 546 pp. $7. 


Instalment Mathematics 
HANDBOOK 


Milan V. Ayres 
Consulting Statistician 


Handy reference to all special and regular 
calculations necessary in transactions of 
both large and small companies and institu- 
tions engaged in financing. Gives original, 
tested formulas adaptable to special needs. 
“An important, time-saving handbook .. . 
specifically useful to those making direct 
loans to individuals and to banks making 
loans for financing time payments.’’—IN- 
BANKER. ills., 26 tables. 


HANDBOOK OF 
Graphic Presentation 


Calvin F. Schmid 
University of Washington 


NEW, detailed working manual for all 
concerned with the clear presentation and 
interpretation of statistical data by means 
of charts and graphs. Shows how compli- 
cated material of many kinds can be put 
easily into intelligible form. Each type of 
chart is analyzed in reference to advan- 
tages and disadvantages for different data. 
203 ills., 7 tables. $6. 


Send for these books. Save post- 
age by remitting with order. Books 
returnable if not satisfactory. Write 
Dept. B-2. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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New Books 


INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS. By Charles 
L. Dearing. Brookings Institutions, 
Washington, D. C. 305 pp. $3.75. This 
study covers structure and operation 
of plans, estimated present and prob 
able coverage, amount and nature 
of contributions. It offers an ap- 
praisal of pension plans and also 
goes into the investment of pension 
funds. Mr. Dearing observes that 
“substantial amounts of money are 
being diverted annually from the 
income to the savings stream in or- 
der to liquidate inherited liabilities. 
It seems likely,” he continues, “that 
this attempt to superimpose retro- 
active costs on the economy and to 
liquidate those obligations rapidly 
may prove to be the major source 
of any investment problem that is 
likely to develop.” 


AMERICAN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 
UntTiL 1860. By Edwin Merrick 
Dodd. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 482 pp. $7.50. 
This book, by a late professor at 
Harvard Law School, was written 
with special reference to Massachu- 
setts. It is in two parts: the first 
traces the development of American 
judicial law-making for business, 
while the second is devoted to legis- 
lative law-making, particularly by 
the Bay State legislature. 


MoTOR COURTS—FROM PLANNING 
To Prorits. By C. Vernon Kane. 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. 238 pp. $5.50. The author, a 


| CPA, is an expert on motel opera- 


tion and financing. His book covers 


this new business extensively; the 
| 16 chapters analyze many aspects 
| of the motor court investment. 


GUIDEBOOK TO FEDERAL ESTATE 
AND Girt TAXES. Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago. 143 pp. $2. 
Third edition of an explanation of 
the law and regulations, with filled- 
in forms. 


URBAN REAL ESTATE. By Ernest 
M. Fisher and Robert Moore Fisher. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 491 
pp. $6.50. “A study of the behavior 
of real estate markets in relation to 
the physical, legal, social and eco- 
nomic forces affecting them.” Dr. 
Ernest Fisher, director of the Insti- 


tute for Urban Land Use and Hous- 
ing Studies at Columbia University, 
is on the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking and was formerly 
on the staff on the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC PROJEc- 
TION. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Princeton University 
Press. 471 pp. $9. This is Volume 
16 in the Conference on Research in 
Income and Wealth series. It con- 
tains the papers at the May 1951 
meeting of that Conference. 


WuHatT ABOUT MUTUAL FUNDS? By 
John A. Straley. Harper, New York. 
142 pp. $2.50. The associate editor 
of Investment Dealers’ Digest dis- 


_cusses the advantages, types, uses, 


legal safeguards and timing of in- 
vestment in the funds. 


INDIVIDUALS’ SAVING: VOLUME 
AND COMPOSITION. By Irwin Friend. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
281 pp. $5. “A critical analysis and 
appraisal of available data on the 
trends and determinants of saving 
in the United States.” 


PROBLEMS IN ANTI-RECESSION POL- 
Icy. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York. 161 pp. Elev- 
en memoranda by business and uni- 
versity economists. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN MANAGEMENT 
METHODS. By Perrin Stryker and 
the editors of Fortune. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 300 pp. $3.50. The 
purpose of this book is to show how 
American business managements 
have used the techniques that have 
appeared in the last few years. The 
chapters are articles printed in For- 
tune since 1949. 


BANKING IN WISCONSIN. By 
Theodore A. Andersen. State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 218 pp. $4. Mr. Andersen, 2 
Ford Motor Company economist, 
discusses the state’s early economic 
development and the development 
of controls over bank operations, 
especially since 1900 “when ‘over- 
banking’ became the dominant prob- 
lem.” 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 367,915,277.56 
United States Government Securities . . 790,795,867.42 
117,018,445.55 
Loams: 

Loans and Discounts . . . . . . §$ 335,633,436.72 

Real Estate Mortgages. . 96,556,226.52 432,189,663.24 
Accrued Income and Other Resbestes P 10,558,814.88 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 6,271,479.97 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

$1,726,083,988.78 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,458,133,058.38 

United States Government 101,309,731.61 

Other Public Funds. 48,590,819.83 $1,608,033,609.82 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities Cate. 19,368,790.43 
Dividend Payable November 1,1954 . . 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 1,334,440.16 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . $ 22,500,000.00 

$1,726,083,988.78 


United States Government Securities carried at $175,899,344.10 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $17,213,135.81 of the 
Treasurer—State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS 
HENRY T. BODMAN JOHN B. FORD GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
HARLOW H. CURTICE JOHN N. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON BEN E. YOUNG 

NATE S. SHAPERO 


44 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
Garden City « Harper Woods « Inkster « Livonia « Plymouth « Wayne 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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W A'T can guarantee 


accuracy ina 


Used Car Guide? 


Modern “electronic brains” —a staff of 
seasoned experts — “photographic” offset 
printing —the NADA Official Used Car 
Guide uses all of these to help insure accu- 
racy. But these can only guarantee accuracy 
after the necessary data is in the hands of 
the National Automobile Dealers Used Car 
Guide Company. 


Preliminary to editing and printing the 
book, the all-important factors in producing 
an accurate used car guide are: 

— A dependable source of information 

— Current reporting of the market 

— Reflection of market conditions in 
individual regions 

Each of these factors is present in the 
NADA Official Used Car Guide, for it is 
based on reports submitted by thousands 
of reliable businessmen every 10 days. These 
reports are grouped into six regional divi- 
sions, processed by “electronic brains,” and 
published — every 30 days—by the most 


modern printing process. 


You can always depend on the NADA 
Official Used Car Guide for that “guarantee 
of accuracy” so necessary to the successful 
conduct of your business. 


only *7 per year 


(quantity prices on request) 


———-— Published by ———————————————— 


Nationa, Automosite Deaters 
Useo Car Guive Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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in this Moment 


The prayer lingers still .. . across the table as 
Dad begins to serve... it brushes Mother's 
still-howed head ... it caresses Sally’s fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 


This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 


The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 


And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 


security as a goal of living. 


And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 


country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 


make up the security of America. 
Let this be the goal of your home} 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 


—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested in 
Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


the field of corporate changes of control. This was 
dramatized, for example, by Robert R. Young ousting 
the old Vanderbilt interests from New York Central 
Railroad. 

The proposed steel merger of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town has run into a snag owing to objections by the 
Justice Department on account of anti-trust charges. 

Other transactions, though, proceeded on schedule. 
American Woolen Company finally entered into an 
agreement with Textron Inc. and Robbins Mills. A 
jointly owned management corporation will take over 
sales and purchasing and should help to re-establish 
confidence in the textile business. 

In the foreign field, the break in the previous Euro- 
pean Defense Community program has been patched up 
by the nine-power conference at London. West Ger- 
many and Italy would be admitted as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
the defense of Europe would be strengthened by the 
rearmament of West Germany. Until this new arrange- 
ment has been properly activated by the various gov- 
ernments it will be simply another paper promise to 
replace the one now in default. 

The Far Eastern picture remains unchanged. An in- 
vasion of Formosa is still threatened by the Commu- 
nists in China. The French are withdrawing, accord- 
ing to plan, from parts of Indochina. 

Reports from New Delhi are that Prime Minister 
Nehru may resign and that the Indian steel industry 
may be bolstered by an expansion sponsored by Soviet 
engineers and technicians with approval of the Indian 
government. 

Disturbing reports also came from Ceylon. A new 


trade agreement has been initiated with Communist © 
China. It favors the Soviets in relation to rubber Pro- 
duced by that country. 

Meanwhile, subversive efforts on the part of Russia 
in Latin America seem to continue. They were not 
stopped in Guatemala. A fertile ground is also Chile,” 
where inflation is rampant. 4 

WILLIAM R. KuHNs 


Breakdown eile the Figures in the Map Below 


Increase or 
decrease since 


Sept. 
22, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 7 
1954 1954 1953 


ASSETS 
Loans and investments—total —104 
Loans—net —202 
Loans—gross —201 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans. 21,005 — 18 —2,030 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing a 
or carrying securities —146 
Other loans for pone er carrying securi- 
ties. . 3 + 19 
Real estate Toans.. 
Loans to banks. 
Other loans 


(in millions of dollars) 


+4,064 
—1,325 


U. S. Government securities—total. . 
Treasury bills. . 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness... 
Treasury notes. . eS 
U.S. bonds... ... 

Other securities... ... 


Reserves with Federal Reserve banks 
Cash in vault 
Balances with domestic banks. . 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS OF RESERVE MEMBER BANKS IN 94 CITIES 


1954 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“1953 1954 
CHICAGO 


_~--1953_ 1954 
RICHMON 


3,167 3,512 


1953 1954 
DALLAS 


While total loans and investments of weekly reporting banks increased over $4-billion, loans for commercial, industrial 
and agricultural purposes declined over $2-billion 
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35,908 +118  +4,515 
3,124 +34 +1,000 
2,497 — 37 —3,004 
6,668 - 3 + 12 @ 
23,619 +124  +6,377 
8,455 -— 20 + 874 @ 
13,207 -—272 — 
: 2,731 -4 + 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
* September 23, 1953 Vs. September 22, 1954 $j 
— 1953 1954 \ \ 5809 1953 1954 \*-" SD 
3,127 , 3,301 
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